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Bass and I have taken a firm resolution. Now that the 
incredible has happened and we are together again on our 
darling farm, we are going to be gay. We are going to ride 
about and go on trips; and see a lot of our summer friends 
too. . . . But I don’t quite know how we are going to do it! 
The farm is here, with its usual thirty ponies prancing in 
pasture; there are our five inestimable steeds, no one of 
whom we can do without; there are of course Cressy-cow 
and that mad little calf Amaryllis—only she is a grand 
heifer now—and still we have no hired man. Babs, as 
usual, won’t have one. 

“T’d take care of the saddle-horses anyway, Mother,” 
she argues desperately; “and I want to milk Cressy. I 
want to ride up and get her every night. I get more ideas on 
that knoll than anywhere else. It’s so beautiful. I *d miss 
it terribly: ” and so on. 

Of course I give in. Who would deter literary-minded 
youth from its due meed of contemplation? And when I 
see, against sunset color, a figure on a horse, motionless, in- 
specting infinity; when also Cressy’s bell, which one has 
heard dimly on the hillside, does not come down the lane 
for a long, long time—then I feel that our mutual trottings 
are not in vain. Things are doing, on that knoll... . 

But the farm this summer is going to be more than usually 
complicated, for we are determined to be not only useful but 
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beautiful; we aré going to have a flower-garden! The 
garden I have wanted for ten years, and never found time to 
have. Oo! I can’t believe it. . . . Not even when I see the 
new vegetable-garden all started in the orchard mowing, 
and—in the spot where cucumbers used to flourish—a dark- 
brown oblong (with sweet peas already frivolously coming 
up along its sides) waiting to be florally laid out... . 

For my child has only just got warmed up to flowers. 
(Flowers and literature, on both of which she is now 
extremely hot.) She has heretofore had an amazing theory 
—to which, as far as some of them go, she still sticks— 
that all flowers are not beautiful. She positively dislikes 
blooms that are all waddy with petals, or those unduly heavy 
for their stems (she says peonies ought to grow on a tree!) ; 
admires Shirley poppies at a distance, but can’t bear them 
near to—because they look like crépe-paper flowers; and 
I have sometimes seen my child hastening by a bed of them 
with averted head. ©. 

So is it any wonder, especially when one’s friends say, 
“Oh, are you going to have that to take care of, too?” 
that one’s flower-garden has been a vision only? Vegetables, 
to be sure, are tragic enough in July and August, when it’s 
so hot for hoeing and they flop around and look unhappy; 
but this year we have tucked them down in a strategic hollow 
where woodchucks wiil see them, but I sha’n’t; one will not 
contemplate weeds from the terrace every morning for 
breakfast ; we intend to live in a blaze of flower-color instead. 

Besides, now that Babs is home again, anything seems 
possible. The hosts of heaven have arrived. The farm is 
garrulous. Everything is inhabited; full of laughter. Ha, 
ha! One’s face is stiff from smiling. A valiant though 
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leisurely form seems to be everywhere. Striding out to the 
barn and cleaning stable in one immense and scornful wheel- 
barrowful; putting up an obstinate bar that for weeks has 
been too much for me; garnering playful and impish beasts 
from the paddock swamp, or, with a rifle in the crook 
of its arm and a cheerful, ‘“‘you-know-I ’m-after-wood- 
chucks” wave of the hand, disappearing up the mowing 
road. Pud, when she is in the stable, looks over the edge 
of his box and can hardly eat his oats for staring at her, but 
drizzles them all over the shelf of brushes outside. . 

That is exactly the way I feel. I leave my pre-breakfast 
jobs and go out—just to hang around while she milks the 
cow. I sit idly on the sill, doing nothing but gabble; then 
Gli and I help immensely by carrying a half-pail of milk into 
the house. Then how one scuttles breakfast out on the 
terrace! for if I don’t, along the path from the barn comes 
the leisurely form, and Charlotte and the horses have all 
been fed and Cressy turned out, while Gli and I have 
been—maybe!—smelling just one petunia in the house- 
border, or staring at a bird in the balsam-tree. . . . It’s all 
wrong! The balsam-tree, with its bird-wooing spire, ought 
not to be right outside the kitchen door; then one would 
not waste precious minutes trying to see just what color 
those under-sides are, perched, and singing divinely, on the 
very point of the spire—a sort of broadcasting station for 
the bird-world, high, sunlighted, and safe. But the balsam, 
to our grief, is every year more nearly dead. Only a few 
wads of dark green, here and there, thicken the Noah’s-Ark 
branches; yet as long as it stands, it shall stay there—al- 
though every one tells me that when it falls it will smash 
in the house. It undoubtedly will. I can just see, after a 
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north wind, that gray-purple trunk reclining, and a great 
chasm in the ell roof. . . . But what are roofs to birds? 


May I5. 

YESTERDAY morning I took all my courage down to the 
ex-vegetable garden, and sketched with a hoe. It is a sweet 
spot, but it looked appallingly big. Would anything I could 
do ever make it bumpy and diversified enough to be charm- 
ing? Could that flat brownness rise up spearily here, cuddle 
fatly there, wave sufficiently at mountains? And do it all 
summer? Keep on blooming and waving? 

I suddenly felt very small and impotent. Who was I, 
to meditate such a miracle? Now I am very bold about 
borders, having dealt with them for years; I suppose one’s 
mind gets floral habits, just as much as any others. . 

I know that when I have been doing thumb-nail sketches for 
a time, a big canvas sends a chill through me; so here I 
missed my little cosy flower-sketches I had been used to—a 
thin row on the second terrace, or a spot by the studio steps; 
architectural flowers, dictated by lines of house or terrace. 

And here were no lines. Just a Space. ../;. In cart 
school days our master used to assure us that no matter 
how well we could do a single figure, it did n’t mean that 
we were ready to illustrate unless we could manage a num- 
ber of figures, in relation to each other... . 

Was ever anything truer—about a flower-garden? For 
it was the idea of combination that was staggering me. 
Well, no use standing and staring. Gardens of this size 
usually had a round thing in the middle, borders at the 
ends and sides—good! I could do borders. I seized my 
hoe and began sketching with the handle. How nice— 
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though squshy to step in—the brown earth felt; how pleas- 
antly receptive for a seed. Only the day before my neigh- 
bor had been going round and round on it, standing 
on his smoothing-harrow while his fretted horses scrooched 
under the crab-apple, or scraped irritatedly though the 
branches of the pear-tree; but now, I wished the memory of - 
that harrow didn’t make one think so of agriculture. For 
the very air of this garden, to me, was heavy still with use- 
fulness; with rows of string-beans getting ahead of you and, 
under their thick foliage, ripening direful surprises; with 
too many cucumbers, lying lazily about and invariably turn- 
ing yellow before you can use them. . . . I must get flowers 
in my eye, somehow. 

In the middle of performing a quite tolerably straight 
line for the edge of a path, I suddenly stopped. Paths must 
be all a certain width! And one could n’t tell how wide one 
wanted them till one knew how big the beds were to be. 
Very well. I disgustedly erased my line. (How like a 
beginner in drawing!) 

“Take one end of this, Babsy,” I said, dealing out mark- 
ing-string, “and for goodness’ sake let’s find the middle 
of this garden.” 

We did. I drew a circle round it. 

“That ’s the rose-bed,” I murmured. “D’ you think it’s 
big enough?” 

We both stared. . . . This was the first decision, and a 
very frightful one. “About a foot larger, maybe?” I sug- 
gested at last. 

“M-yes,”. assented Babs, very. dubiously; so, sadly eras- 
ing my first circle I laboriously drew another. It did look 
better; had a more reliable air. (A too-small circle some- 
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how, in the middle of a thing, looks tricky.) Another circle 
defined the path around the rose-bed. Our tramplings had 
pressed the earth down; why, it looked like a bed already! 
The stake in the center of it was an especially animating 
fact, the first thing that had stuck up in my flatness. One 
began to feel strangely flowery. Vegetables receded; and 
“Babs,” I cried, “let’s set out a rose-bush—now! You 
know that Virginia rose that ran into the nasturtiums last 
year?” Throwing down hoe, markers, and string, we 
hastened up the bank. A nice green shoct indeed, with 
leaf-buds already pointed; carrying it down, we set it judi- 
ciously on one side of the circle. 

From a downhill habit it had (while running into the 
nasturtium border), our first plant leaned somewhat side- 
wise; but what an effect already! It and the stake; a duet 
of achievement. Comparatively a forest in my harrowed 
plain. . . . One more rose-infant we set out, a trespassing 
little white Scotch rose that will walk into the lemon-lilies 
and the illusion was complete. From now on, decoration 
was the note. One rose-shoot leaned one way, one the 
other; a sufficiently decorative fact. . . . Of course one 
could lay out a beautiful garden; a wide path down the 
middle, four beds around the rose-bed ; a wide border at the 
mountain end, while the northern end had narrower sub- 
divisions—for Poppies and other annuals—and its border 
cut through by the path leading to the cherry-orchard. For 
that was to be the main entrance; we thought the other end 
would look better stopped up. (My Polly, later on, dis- 
agreed with me; insisting that it should have been left open 
for a nice horse to take strolls through the garden and step 
legitimately out the other end—instead of having, most 
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distastefully, to brush through things that tickled one’s 
stomach !) 

When our neighbor had flattened the paths for us, the 
garden indeed looked garden-like; but so formal. Did it go 
with our sort of beauty—with untrimmed woods, in- 
formal mowings all flowers, ferns, and rocks? With our 
untutored edges? Beauty in a sunbonnet, as it were, with 
wild locks blowing? Personally I abhor landscape in a 
hair net; and those accurate beds in the garden—well, one 
could only hope that things would be kind enough to fall 
over and lop around and relieve, in spite of human planning, 
this geometricalness. 

With our pockets stuffed with seed-packets, therefore, our 
souls full of thrills, we set to. How colors danced in our 
eyes! This bed was to be a blaze of blue. These two were 
to be crowded with poppies, and have sweet alyssum bor- 
ders. Indeed, all the beds on the broad path were to be thus 
edged—except the rose-bed in the center. That, after deep 
thought, we decided not to have a colored pie with a white 
rim about it—I hate round things with rims. The side beds 
were to have edgings of mignonette. 

The rest of the garden was to be coldly-boughten plants, 
_ of some one else’s rearing; and it would be some time be- 
_ fore I could get them. Seven miles away is a lovely old 

nurseryman, keen on his flower-raising but careless of sell- 
ing anything; he won’t let his plants go till the very re- 
_ motest chance of frost—about the tenth of June, or later— 
is gone. 

“No, no!” he had told me irritatedly, when I had implored 
him, earlier, for Bar Harbor petunias; “it iss not time! I 
do not have them raddy yet—for a month!” and he stared 
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fiercely at me over his steel-rimmed spectacles, under his 
old hat-brim. The season is very late this year; also, living 
in a valley with his greenhouses backing up on a refrigerat- 
ing river, he doesn’t realize how immune we are on our 
mountain-side from his dreaded late frosts. . . . But if he 
would n’t sell me petunias he would n’t, so I drove home 
without them. I had expected nice pink faces to look up 
at me out of their paper wrappings; also to be squeezed up 
in a corner of the yellow cart with no room for feet, and 
pink faces even on the seat beside me; and felt, therefore, 
rather bereft and lonely. But Dolly was light-hearted and 
flew along; the road was cool, dew falling, spruce-fragrance 
very keen, the sunset sheer gold; and when Babs on a bay 
horse came charging round a corner to meet us, the world 
seemed suddenly filled and gay. 
But it will be very long to wait for those plants! 


May 18. 
SUMMER on the farm is a long and indefinite period, he- 
ginning, in our minds, at least, when ponies go out to pas- 
ture, (they have been out some time now) and ending when 
they come in. It is also the time when they do what they 
are on the farm for—trot upon the roads, or produce us 
more of their kind. Some of them, being thrifty dears, do 
both ; and now the breeding season is nearly upon us. I find 
in old letters fervid correspondence relating to stallions; 
stallions in the South, stallions in the West ;—oh, endless 
detail about individuals!’ There was one very special blue 
roan with a phenomenally arched neck and fountain-like tail, 
whom we wanted horribly and did n’t get; I have moments 
when I madly want that stallion still. . . . 
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Our chief desire in that line now, however, seems to be a 
philanthropic gentleman who won’t eat ladies alive; and 
Kimmie (besides being beautiful) fills that bill. He has also 
refrained, more than once, from eating his Missises alive; 
a point indubitably in his favor. 

One slippery March day, for example, when I was leading 
him up the slope to the barn door and fell flat before him, 
Kim, instead of annihilating me, stood over me like a 
benevolent statue, and failed (though he snuffed thought- 
fully of it) to bite even my hair. I remember, for a fright- 
ful minute, feeling my shoulder-blades pressed against those 
problematic fore legs and wondering why I was still alive. 
. . . Then, though extremely muddy, I got up and hugged 
him till he choked. 

And this was all because—added to an intrinsically sweet 
disposition—he had once got cast in his youth. One Febru- 
ary (he was to be two in June, and was about to be broken) 
we put him in a stall in the horse-barn to be conve- 
nient for harnessing; the stall had once been Greylight’s 
and was rather a tight fit, but the books said this was a 
good thing, because they learn to back all the better. One 
morning I went out (it was the war winter, when we had a 
mash of ponies everywhere and seven foals living in the 
aisle), and though the foals were tearing around, Kim, to 
my amazement, was lying down. Grievously cast, the poor 
pretty thing was; curled in the front on his stall, his fore 
legs wound in his rope, and two terribly swollen hind legs 
protruding in the rear. I waded over him, untied the rope, 
seized his tail, and tried to drag him backward. Impossible. 
When Babs appeared, we tried unitedly; but to no avail. 
We were almost weeping, Kim was so _heartrendingly 
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patient, so forgiving of our stupid efforts to do something 
for him; but Babs clapped a saddle on the nearest horse and 
made a streak down the driveway. 

Our neighbor was soon with us, and with one mighty pull 
had Kim out in the aisl—and then we discovered he 
could n’t get up. He would half lift himself, try his best, 
then sink down. That silver mane, piteously mopping the 
barn floor! Floor is no place for manes. . 

His back was hurt. “’T ain’t broke,” said kind Rusty, 
feeling him; “just strained pretty bad. An’ those legs bein’ 
so, he can’t help himself.” 

He could n’t indeed. But Rusty, rising to the occasion, 
invented a canvas sling which with difficulty we insinuated 
under his stomach and rigged with ropes and pulleys to a 
beam overhead; then Rusty hauled on the ropes, and to our 
enormous joy Kim was up, looking at us with astonishment 
in his trustful brown eyes and straw in his mane, but de- 
lighted to be on his feet. All day, he stood, easily; that 
night with trepidation we loosened the ropes, and clinging 
feverishly to them lest he fall with a crash, let him gently 
to the floor for the night. He gave such a sigh of rest at 
being down again that we were near weeping; but Kimmie 
lay there placidly, assuring us that though this was funny 
it was quite comfortable, and he was really vastly obliged to 
us. . . . So we left him. 

But next morning! He was there, a shade less peace- 
ful, evidently anxious to be up. Taking hold of the ropes, 
we gently began to raise him. Good heavens, he was heavy ; 
we pulled with all our might; Kimmie came off the floor a 
little, but, horrors! he was slipping out of that sling, with 
his knees in the air! We hastily lowered him. With infinite, 
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inch-by-inch pullings we managed to get him on the canvas 
again—Kim perfectly sweet, whatever we did to him; and 
most horribly limp—then I hung myself alone on that 
rope. I hung and hung; my arms were coming out of me; 
but valiant Babs was at the rear, lifting with all her strength 
on Kimmie’s tail, and, at last, I heard a gasp: “He’s up— 
fasten it!” 

Panting, our hearts hammering in our ears, we both sank 
down on the sill; but, at sight of dear Kim looking 
cheerfully round at us, wondering why we were so station- 
ary just when he had begun to exist, we revived, and 
congratulated each other, and said, “I think he’s better—oh, 
don’t you really think he’ll get well?” and brought him an 
enormous breakfast. The seven foals, horribly curious and 

in the way the day before, had been relegated to the aisle 
up-stairs, where they were even more in the way and left us 
about two inches to carry hay through; but Kim was better, 
and what did we care about inches? . . . 

Bright and sweet he stayed, but, for all one could see, 
unchanged; for weeks, morning after morning, we nearly 
slew ourselves lifting him in that sling; but on a morning of 
the sixth week, as I came rather sadly out, wondering if 
this would after all prove the end of Kim and of our dap- 
pled hopes (for we were looking forward, another year, 
to a host of chestnut colts), I was startled not to see him 
anywhere. Ah! there he was, half-way into the hay-alley. 
However had he squirmed himself in there? We had a 
heartbreaking time getting him out; but mad hope surged 
within us. He was better! had swarmed along nearly 
eight feet—on his tummy, probably, but that was something 


to cheer for. 
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The next morning he was still prostrate, but in front of 
Pud’s stall. Ten whole feet, this time, in another direc- 
tion! We pulled on that rope as if it had been nothing. 
Kim must have helped himself a little . . . and the follow- 
ing morning when I raced out early and opened the horse- 
barn door, there by the harness cupboard, his tail, like a 
silver pool, matted under him on the floor, his fore legs fran- 
tically braced, was Kim—sitting up like a dog! and with a 
dog’s eyes of appeal cast back at me over his shoulder. “Help 
me—quick!” With one leap I grabbed his tail and heaved; 
Kim scrabbled—and was on his feet; and when Babs ran in 
she found me leaning shakily against the cupboard door, 
and Kim—strolling bravely down the aisle! We held each 
other for a minute—perhaps wept a little; then gingerly, 
and greatly fearing to topple him over, hugged our re- 
covered patient, while, with shining eyes, he snuffed us all 
Oersy. #8 

He was up by himself the next morning ; again the proud- 
est brown eyes in the world, as we praised him; and he never 
put foot in a standing stall again. The seven foals came 
down once more and had hot louse baths, which they badly 
needed, all over their original aisle, and the whole place hy- 
gienically smelled and dripped. (I remember little Errands, 
flat on her side—you have to throw them, at that age, to 
give them a really proper bath—buzzing all her little black 
legs so fast we could hardly see them.) . . . Kimmie had no 
training till the following year; but with all that humaniz- 
ing—for what was harness to a sling ?—he was a trained 
pony overnight ; and from that day to this, has let us do what 
we will with him. . 
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: May 27. 

Aut this week I have been pursuing that fondest and 
most eager of a gardener’s occupations—looking to see if 
seeds had come up. Hastening among the beds; hungrily 
scrutinizing every suspicious cracking on the dried surface 
soil; being horribly deceived by small lumps of earth which 
seemed to be hoisting themselves. . . . Had that one hoisted 
more, since morning? Was there the merest thread of silky 
whiteness, thrusting into the dusky aperture beneath? 
Move, or even touch, the little lump, one dared not; throw 
light into that mystic dusk, one might not; and the next 
morning, lo! lump, aperture, hypothetic thread, and all, 
would seem to have spontaneously vanished—there was n't, 
though one searched in exactly the same spot, any such dear 
vision at all. 

For ever since the seeds had gone in, not a drop of rain 
had fallen. Bright, brassy skies, dry winds; strange, one 
always feels, for early May; and yet it is not strange. May 
often treats us just this insensate way. . . . Then another 
week dragged on—just the same. Here and there in the 
left-hand trench struggling sweet peas were stretching 
their thin necks; but the stretching was slow. And one’s 
row at first always looks feeble. “Why did I plant them 
so thin, even if the book did say so?” one peevishly thinks. 
“Now they ’re not going to come up well, and if I’d only 
put in a double row—” etc., etc. In fact, in the right-hand 
trench, that ran so pleasantly along the grassy bank and 
under the crab-apple branches, not a pale-green head had 
appeared, not even a preliminary button-hook uphooking 
through the soil—those portentous button-hooks which 
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mean, or do not mean, a hedge of loveliness till frost. And 
I wanted two hedges. The end of the garden was to pro- 
duce tall perennials for a screen; but on each side was to 
be a line of brush, color-strewn; and in the purple maze, 
making it bright and gay, those butterfly shapes of fragrance 
—and roosting humming birds—mixed. One had it all ar- 
ranged. Was it—oh perdition, could it have been that 
fortuitous row of other, real, peas which, I just remembered, 
we had there the year before, and which had possibly eaten 
up this year’s supply of nitrogen? Sweet peas, I knew, 
would not grow in each other’s tracks; but must one ob- 
literate the memory of all their vegetable relatives, too? 
We peered agonizingly into that trench. Too late to replant 
or put in any other tall, seeded thing. Was this only a pre- 
monition of a year’s disappointments—my garden a failure? 
And Babs had set her heart on it. I set my teeth, and vowed 
she should have it. . 

But all the teeth-setting in the world did not bring rain; 
the beds were positively dusty; and one evening, as I was 
poring very hard over a garden book under the living-room 
lamp, I thought I heard something. A sort of dull thudding 
- . . then thumps, growing vague and fainter. I ran to 
the porch door; yes—in the starry dusk, from somewhere 
out back in the little orchard, or behind the house, a charmed 
and retrospective sneeze. Pip’s sneeze. The old villain! had 
she got out of the paddock, then? If she had, I knew what 
had happened to the garden. I yearned to run and look at 
it; but must put her in, first. “Gli!” I cried, with, I sup- 
pose, an alarm-note in my voice ; for behind me there was a 
fervid scuttering of collie feet, a dog-bang of the screen door. 
“Ha-ha!” he panted, making feints everywhere about me 
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into the darkness. ‘“Where—is it? What—is it—Missis 
—Bowf!’’ and he tore away. I toreafter him. “Gli! Don’t 
scare Pip!” For I knew he had scented her; and back to 
me through the darkness I could hear him racing, batting 
the ground with those eager feet. Gli always comes at top 
speed. “All right!’ he gasped, leaping up at me; “but she’s 
there—out by the barn. Let’s get her! Missis, I can’t stand 
seeing one of ’em out! Urr. ” and his war-tail began 
rising. 

“Don’t bark, old man,” I begged, running along with 
fingers on his head; for Pippy, loose, is a problem to 
a ear 

But to-night it was blessedly simple. Dark barns, bril- 
liant stars, a dark gray slope—and on it, a darker form 
slightly moving—downhill, thank goodness—toward the 
horse-barn door. 

“Pippy-Wup!” I wheedled ; “Pippy darling?” and I stood 
still, rubbing my hands invitingly together. A dab of white 
turned my way—Pip’s wise old star; then—hucketty- 
bucketty! and the thunder of her faded round the corner. 
“Drive ’er!” I called, pelting after; there was a scrimmagy 
noise, and back came a dim rush of dog, kissing my hand 
and laughing. 

“She ’s in there!” he gurgled; “in her own barn, the silly! 
ia, hal” 

And she was. Ducking darkly round from one stall to 
another; but in a twinkling I had her in her own. She had 
got down a bar of the paddock fence—and must stay in till 
morning. . . . What had she done to the garden? 

Gli and I made our glooming way’to it, under the 
branches of the little orchard. There it lay, gray in the 
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starry dusk; at one side I could see a paler patch. My heart 
sank. Of course—she had had a roll in it. Rolls in dirt 
seem to be Polly’s fondest indulgence; if she ever gets out, 
she makes a bee-line to this garden. . . . Had she chosen 
a seeded bed? . . . Yes—the California poppies; they 
must be nearly up, and their long interval of germination 
would thus be utterly wasted. I think a sound of woe must 
have escaped me, for from the garden’s edge—whence he 
never stirs unless specially invited—came Goliath’s little 
moan of sympathy, and the sound of his tail brushing the 
grass. 

“Come on in, old man,” I murmured; and, when he was 
palpitating beside me—‘“See what the bad horse did. 
Missis’s poor garden!” Bending at my elbow, he gave 
the bed just one condemnatory sniff; then landed me the 
wettest lick on one ear, and wiggled all over with sympathy. 
He knew; and, with one arm around his dear furry neck, I 
further examined the damage. 

Unluckily, I had planted the poppies in the spot where, 
the year before, had been an expanse of cucumbers, in which, 
more than once, my old girl had had a glorious wallow. It 
was a natural choice; one can hardly roll in tall, bristling 
vegetables, in tomato-frames, or a grove of sweet corn; 
but Polly’s selective ability drew finer lines even than 
these; she seemed to strike the dusty places rather than the 
cucumbers, and rarely did even the softer, yellow ones 
much harm. . . . How relieved she must have been to-night, 
then, to find not even cucumbers in her way; but I wished, 
as I sorrowfully surveyed the squashed and wallowed bed, 
with here and there emphatic hoof-holes driven deeply in, 
that she had chosen to collapse just on the other side of the 
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path, where everything was equally dusty but waiting quite 
emptily for perennials. Garden books are ever urging one 
to press one’s seeds firmly into the ground—but scarcely by 
the medium of a rotating half-ton of horse... . 

For Polly squirms so when she rolls—and books fail to 
tell you how to deal with a horse-rolled bed; so replanting, 
next morning, was extremely complicated, as without aid 
one was obliged to estimate just where the roll had been too 
much for possibly sprouted seeds; where again it had been 
slight and therefore beneficial, or where, under the marked 
hollow of Pip’s old back, it had not touched at all. 


June 1. 
Axmost every day, now, ponies that have been out for 
the winter are coming home. The children are bringing 
them. There is conversation, downhill in our woods; infre- 
quently, a laugh. It is a sorrowful business, this giving up 
the pet one has had for months. Sober faces come riding 
by the three elms and up the curve of the road; there are 
ribbons in bridles, fondly braided manes, coats bright with 
brushing. One little lad always brings Winkie back with a 
spray of lilac tucked by her ear; it is with a real pang that 
I pull the faded blossoms from that little bridle. 
Lovely Marigold comes home shining like brass, or a var- 
nished carrot—her color is between the two—satin ribbon 
in her foretop, a tail beautifully groomed, and, best of all, a 
happy look in her observant brown eyes. For Marigold is a 
vital little creature; her expression vividly portrays her 
mind; and between her and Gladys, her possessor for the 
winter, there seems an unusual bond. Every year I hate to 
take her away. 
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Kelty, the immense Kelty—almost smaller than Bally 
Beg—is so fat she actually waddles; and she also, in her 
dark-brown way, extremely shines. And beams. Kelty 
is either very benevolent or very bitey—it depends who has 
her ; but we have found a winter place that suits her temper- 
amentalness, and she has become (we hope) a permanent 
angel. It is hard to imagine Kelty doing anything use- 
ful, yet she carries her little girl-mistress over snowy roads 
to school every day—we had a dreadful time finding a 
young person small enough not to overburden Kelty, yet 
horsy enough to handle her!—and at noon shares every- 
thing in the lunch-pail except chocolates. Also she has the 
distinction of coming home in a touring-car, her little nose 
looking with great composure over the door; on reaching 
our yard she descends—head first, but with grace. Kelty’s 
accomplishments during the winter have surely increased, 
and I am glad; for I have moments in which I think she is, 
in miniature, our finest pony. Her build is so perfect; and 
she has wonderful shoe-button eyes, the smallest exclama- 
tion-points of ears, the daintiest little pointed muzzle, with 
nostrils like the folded petals of a black-satin flower... . 
Then, a dark-brown pony does not fade; and is so apt to 
have, just as a bouquet on its dearness, a tan end to its nose. 
The smaller the pony, too, the greater its sense of humor; 
and our Kelty is just one joke. Bally Beg has a lot of lilt 
to him, and pretty good shoe-buttons, too; but Bally loses 
half his personality when this little competitor appears— 
and Kelty spends her time blissfully bossing him. 

As the ponies approach, one feels, while standing by the 
cinnamon roses and summoning a receptive smile, very dis- 
tinctly a beast. With forced cheerfulness I say, “Take them 
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right round to the barn-yard, children; we ’ll take off their 
saddles there” ; whereat the tails dutifully precede me. There 
is a last pat of little necks or noses, often a suppressed tear 
or two—while the released ones, apparently oppressed with 
no sentiment whatever go, first walking and sniffing, then 
galloping and vigorously hoo-hooing, across the yard and 
out the green lane, over the brook with a gambol and a fling, 
and up the steep side of the knoll. 

Such reunions! As the newly come ponies go shrilling 
up, the winter ones are rushing wildly down, whinnering at 
the top of their voices. On the first knoll we see them meet, — 
milling round in circles, heads tossing, tails flying; a sort 
of grand right and left. Salute your partners—oh, not with 
your heels, darlings—dissolve into a game of drop-the- 
handkerchief, then off for the mountain knoll. Scarcely 
_ pausing for breath after that swift climb, they start circling 
again; a long, difficult circle. Round the rose-quartz cliff, 
past Gli’s woodchuck hole, over my pet wild-strawberry 
patch, up (still on a labored gallop) the steep hillside again, 
through clumps of young raspberry-bushes, across the level 
knoll-top—then furiously down. Again and again (we hear 
the roar of them) till they seem a permanent wreath flung 
over the mountain-top. How can they keep it up so? A 
beautiful, wild sight; about as inspiritingly untrammeled as 
anything, short of antelope on the African veldt, perhaps. 

But at last the wreath slackens, portions of it drop off 
here or there till it finally breaks up into colored bits on the 
hillside, all restfully grazing. I am sure Elizabeth must be 
exhausted, yet her spirit is such, she would race till she 
dropped; indeed, it was only because of the mixed ages of 
that wreath that we dreamed of interfering with their hilltop 
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party. Grown-ups—even Julia, aged twenty-eight—can 
take care of themselves. 


June 2. 


WE had another sort of party yesterday when we rode to 
the village to lead some returning ponies home. . . . We 
did n’t in the least want to lead ponies home; it is amusing, 
but it takes all freedom out of a ride. Starting and stopping 
are momentous epochs: no simple lean-forward-and-glide 
into your new pace—but a collecting of small wandering 
attentions, just as a hostess, after a dinner, “collects eyes” 
among the ladies. Move the rein on your horse’s alert neck; 
pick up tributary ropes or bridle-reins, utter everybody’s 
name in a cheerful, upturning tone; then cluck. Cluck de- 
votedly; cluck “full loud and clere,”’—and_ then maybe, 
while your distracted horse is bounding with overstimulus, 
you may succeed in moving your twelve or sixteen accessory 
legs to a reluctant trot. 

So a trip of this sort is always rather a strain, mental or 
otherwise; and when one has been mental, and curled up 
Over writing, all the morning, one doesn’t want to take 
horses and be mental in the afternoon... . 

Yesterday we rode down “the level way,” as we call 
our road beside the rushing Kedron; then, securing our six 
ponies, started home the “hill way,” which is two miles 
shorter. Babs, on Pud, had four ponies attached; Polly 
and I had two. Polly allows me to attach one pony on each 
side, but more she cannot bear. They bump into her; she 
grows more and more agitated. Before we are fairly across 
our mowing—if we are taking them away from home—she 
is breathing hard. We start into a trot; faster and faster 
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goes Polly, faster canter the little spattering legs, till we 
are whirling up the roughness of the turfy lane at an ap- 
palling pace; I don’t like to whirl, ina mob. Luckily, just 
before the lane turns into the real road, comes a steep though 
short hill; that slightly calms my zealous escort—their 
manes flopping touchingly on my stirrups!—I reach down, 
give their ropes a vicious pull and bring them all, snorting 
and curvetting, to a stop. Then I swiftly dismount—it is 
difficult to fit oneself in among agitated backs and necks— 
give everybody mouthfuls of calming grass, and arrange 
things differently; either take the one superfluous Shetland 
back to pasture, or proceed the rest of the way at a stately 
walk. And I simply hate walking miles and miles on horse- 
back. Your mount does n’t know what to make of it, and is 
as bored as you are; your knees feel as if they were frozen 
permanently in one shape. . . . I am so sorry for Napo- 
leon. He did have to go such long distances in such awful 
weather, wrapped in an army cloak with his head, in its 
cocked hat, bowed down against the storm, and riding very 
slowly, beside his men, such an unnecessarily large white 
horse. Napoleon was a little man; I am sure he did n’t in- 
variably need such a wide horse. (It is wideness that mat- 
ters!) I used to be only sorry for the men—it is always 
night in the pictures, with snow coming down, and the men 
have light-green faces; but after a few experiences of these 
stately walks for hours and hours, with assorted aches after- 
wards, I feel that Napoleon has my sympathy too. He was 
dreadfully imperial, of course, and entirely too keen about 
Moscow ; but think of all the tragedies of aching fingers and 
feet, and direfully stretched legs, he must have endured. I 
think under those conditions—riding at night, in winter, in 
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Russia—my face would have turned even greener than the 
poor soldiers’; and yet the French artists never paint Napo- 
leon green—it would n’t be respectful, I suppose; he is 
usually a sort of highly tragic gray-lavender. . . . 

But my Polly isn’t a wide horse at all; and I am thank- 
ful. She seemed yesterday quite resigned to her lot; and 
going, ponies and all, at a handsome trot, we cleared the 
last village hill and went cheerfully, dust-raisingly, down into 
a hollow under great willows. Every animal we ever 
had has wanted to scuttle through that hollow, and we were 
scuttling, when round the curve came a mad Lizzie, right at 
us. She shot out into the gutter, my Polly dived sidewise— 
and the Lizzie was gone by; but behind us I heard sounds 
that betokened snarled-up ponies. 

“Purry, you ass! Jinny—Jinny, darn you!” and there 
half-way up the rough bank was my poor child, with 
Pud almost clawing the air—he so rarely loses his gracious 
composure—and round his neck, fairly, a wreath of ponies, 
all across each other’s ropes, ducking under each other’s 
necks, bumping into each other, backing and biting. Jinny 
—a big black pony, who dislikes being led—was of course 
furious, and began kicking at Duchess, who could n’t kick 
because her hips were jammed tight against somebody else, 
but squealed loudly enough to make up. On the other side 
Purry, frightened out of her wits, was striving to force her 
way under Duchess’s rope—which was naturally as tight as 
iron; while Greylight—a gentle, but spirited old pony whose 
nerves in emergency (he has been in so many) have grown, 
a bit fragile—was quite beside himself, and trying to bolt 
under Pud’s stomach. Poor Pud! his eye was wild, his feet 
chattering, but he was doing his best to keep hold of himself; 
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while his Little Missis tugged and hauled, bawling at every- 
body in turn, backing ponies forcibly under his chest, jam- 
ming somebody’s head under somebody else’s rope, poking 
rebellious hips, till by the time I had tied Polly and my peace- 
ful two to a roadside sapling, the tangle, puffing and furious, 
had almost straightened itself out. 

But their eyes, especially Jinny’s, were still flashing dan- 
gerously; this arrangement would never do. “Give me 
Jinny,” I said, running up. “She always did hate Duchess. 
V'll put her with my Eleanor—they’re old friends, you 
know; and Pip’s quite peaceful to-day.” 

“But you can’t do that, Mummy,” expostulated Babs. 
“Polly will begin to fuss, and you'll have an awful time. 
No, Pud can do it—” and she started on. 

‘Wait, lamb,” I begged, hurrying alongside. “See, Jinny ’s 
all curled up to kick now. . . . Jinny!” I roared—and 
just in time; for her back was beginning to hump. “Give 
her to me,” I cried, “and I’ll let Eleanor go by herself. 
She ll follow!” 

“I guess that is an idea,” murmured sensible Babs, melt- 
ing, as she always does, to reason; so I untied good Eleanor 
(once more just in time), for Pip, irritated by the restless 
society of two supposedly stationary ponies, was about to 
bite one of them; and Eleanor strolled nonchalantly off. 
Mounting, I tied the militant Jinny to my vacant saddle- 
ring, and we processionally started. “Grey—don’t be silly! 
Duchess, come along—” for that blond lady loves to be 
towed home, lugging back as much as possible on her rope, 
and Grey, with a ring of white around his eye, was still 
chattering with apprehension. Beside Polly’s shoulder 
Jinny nodded a haughty black head, but, being alone, she 
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behaved; while on Polly’s other side affable little Winkie 
diffused her usual aroma of pleasantness. Winkie is such a 
dear; being Julia’s daughter, her disposition is as of fine 
gold. Her nose is what novelists would call tip-tilted; her 
thick, crinkled mane (which, like Julia’s, never grows too 
long or too short) fluttered light-heartedly in the breeze; 
she neither forged ahead nor pulled back; if all pony-leading 
were like leading Winkie, I should adore it. Most of our 
dears are that way, by themselves; it is only when forced 
into unwelcome nearness to a—perhaps—deeply uncongenial 
pony that woe begins. Jinny and Duchess never did get 
on—they chase each other even in pasture; but then, neither 
do she and Purry—it was a toss-up, in the village, who to 
put with whom. 

For a while Polly was on edge because Jinny wished to 
go up all the hills at a staving pace; but after a mile or so 
the mountains of our “hill way” had their effect, Jinny 
ceased ramping and we proceeded restfully, unanimously, 
along. This is the stage at which I always begin to think 
I really like leading ponies. The sky was blue, filled with 
great white clouds; there were near-by forests, and the far 
blue of mountains; our road was a pleasant earth-brown, its 
roadsides rich with grasses and delicate ferns, golden but- 
tercups, and sheets of lavender daisies; here and there, for 
contrast, a gray rock—that exquisite, outdoor gray our 
roadside rocks always seem to have. Hillsides plunged 
gratifyingly up and down; now and then a pleasantly 
fronted farm-house cuddled under great elms, with its 
pansy-bed and beehives outside, but its jealously guarded 
geraniums still looking, with their bright wistfulness, out of 
the small window-panes into the June sunshine. 
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Ahead of us were Pud’s black tail and glossy bay hips, 
with a black and a snow-white pony on one side, a golden 
one on the other. Beautifully the sunshine gleamed on their 
shininess, the colored roadside framed them; they trod on 
their clear shadows. . . . The white pony had ceased 
champing his bit; while Purry, who dotes on Grey, fairly 
driveled with amiability as she paced sweetly beside him, 
step for admiring step. 

And then Eleanor! who was having a solo on liberty. 
We should have loved to let Grey go, too—he deserves 
all the fun he can have, and has often conducted himself 
home from the village with the greatest skill (also with un- 
matched antics) ; but letting two ponies loose by the way- 
side never works. They unite on a bit of succulent roadside 
and having each other don’t feel, when we sweep by, quite 
lonesome enough to come along. So Eleanor was loose 
alone. Such a wonderful time! Pausing a moment to drop 
her head into a bunch of tall red clover, she would then come 
spattering madly after us, shooting by like a kitten that 
has “got the frisks,” with a duck of the head and a whisk 
of her happy, thick tail. Eleanor is so bay that she fairly 
burns in the sun; so fat-hipped she resembles a Belgian 
draft-horse; so thick-necked, square-nosed, and conscien- 
tious-looking that one is amused the minute one glances at 
her; and to see her thus taking herself home with bridle- 
reins knotted high behind her ears and an expression of 
arrant joy, was too much for us. We rocked in our saddles. 
Competence was in every wag of that uplifted head, in every 
boastful out-throwing of those strong little bay fore legs, 
with their drift of whity-black hair at the ankle. A pony 
“on its own” always throws its legs with touching grandeur, 
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but Eleanor’s grandeur on this occasion was not to be de- 
scribed. Five ponies being led by the nose, and she running 
free; whoop-la! and down the long thankyoumarmy hills 
she would duck ahead of us, at an altogether reprehensible 
fat gallop that made my Polly prance, Grey, with his 
racing spirit, champ and fume, and Jinny leer her whole 
self longingly out sidewise. We could n’t pelt downhill like 
that; so, far down, a bright, red-gold dot would await us, 
blissfully eating roadside. Such pretty roadside; but Eleanor 
left the buttercups and the lavender daisies and concen- 
trated on clover. Now clover, luscious, pink-bloomed clover 
a foot high, is dangerous diet ; we keep our horses sedulously 
away from more than a nip of it; but—‘‘Clover?” said 
Eleanor, beaming up at us and chewing ardently, with her 
fore feet in a wealth of it, and an entire plant, root and all, 
dangling on her broad, well-filled little chest; “I love clover, 
I do—”; so well indeed that she had to dash desperately 
after us to catch up. Every half-mile she grew—if that 
were possible—visibly fatter, but her grin of joy was un- 
changed ; and as we swung in at our mowing road, Eleanor, 
at her most swinging trot and with head victoriously aloft, 
led the procession of us down across the brook, and up to 
the paddock gate. 

Ponies never go in that paddock; but every homing one 
aims for it. I suppose it is because, looking over the 
barn-yard fence, they see the horses in there, think it 
must be something extra-special, and yearn to share its 
attractions. . . . A ticklish moment or two always follow, 
when we reach that gate, and the horse-barn doors. They 
are big, wide-open doors, and everybody aspires to hurry 
in at once. Once I leaped off and left Polly to stand while I 
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helped Babs with her four, whereat Polly bolted into the 
barn and swept (or tried to) herself and two saddle ponies 
into her standing stall—which didn’t work. The ponies 
stuck, their saddles caught on the posts, and by the time I 
rushed in, Pip, beside herself, was straining forward and 
successfully choking them. That was a dreadful mess to 
undo; I hate any sort of mess when ropes are pulled iron- 
tight and everybody is frantic. . . . Then if Babs had 
dismounted and taken my ponies, Pud, who is decent to 
ponies on principle but abominates them in his heart, would 
develop a dark-blue eye and get in a few really good and 
satisfying bites here and there. (He inherits this trait; his 
mother hated ponies so, she would break into a dripping 
sweat with restrained rage, while leading one!) 

But now we know just how. 

While I sit still, Babs leaps down and begins to unloose 
her charges. I receive one and hold it; she ties the two 
others to the gate-post and leads Pud safely in. Then she 
takes my extra pony; I dismount and present her with an- 
other of mine, with which pair she disappears barn-yard- 
ward, while I undo my last one, tell Pip to walk herself into 
her stall—which she does with a gratefu! whisk—untie 
the waiting two from the gate, and lead all three up the path 
to the barn-yard gate. Babs, now free-handed, is awaiting 
me, so together we get them smoothly unsaddled, strip the 
last bit from the last mouth—and off they gambol. . . . 
Whoo! We smile happily though a bit wanly at each 
other, carefully fasten the gate, and then go, arm in arm 
and quite rested already, back to our blessed steeds. 

Pippy puts her nose encouragingly round as I undo her 
girth, and when her sweaty bridle comes off, rubs her nose- 
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bone feverishly on the manger. (She always does that.) 
Then, with a great sigh, she holds out her nose for the halter, 
and the instant I say, “All right, Pip!” slides precipitately 
from under my arm, trotting out the barn door and to a cer- 
tain turfy spot in the paddock, where she hurls herself down. 
Pud by this time has joined her, and great are the mutual 
rollings—so near each other that I sometimes fear they will 
clack all their eight hoofs together. But they wouldn’t care 
if they did. They would give a horse “Ha-ha” and get up 
laughing. For they are firm friends; trip friends—and that 
means everything. When you have trotted more than a thou- 
sand miles by a person’s side, and put up with the luck of the 
road and the chance of the night’s camp—you know that per- 
son; and you whinner lonesomely when she goes off without 
you. You don’t fit as well with anybody else—your paces, 
your ways of starting and stopping, your pet place on the 
road, or just you yourself; in fact, you are peevish, if you 
have to travel with a new person. . . . So the two red-brown 
rollings went contentedly on, while we leaned on the gate 
and watched, also enjoying ourselves. They are n’t just 
the same shade of bay—that is our only regret; my Polly 
being absolute carrot-color, with a trace of tan in her mane 
and the roots of her tail; while Pud—or the Maharajah, 
as his real name is—sports a richer shade, almost mahogany 
but not quite. And then Marquis, his younger brother, is 
pure mahogany. So we have three slightly unmatching 
bays. It ought to be very dreadful, but it isn’t. I would n’t 
have my Polly change her pretty carrots for anything—or 
take one tan hair from her soft mane (it shows she has buck- 
skin ancestry, and that is probably why she is so tough) ; I 
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love her as she is, and if she was n’t carrots she would n’t be 
Polive". <4; 

When they arise—Pip rather damp from being near 
the brook—they stroll off, jostling each other as they go. 
(They seem to love to do that—though would n’t Polly 
rage if anybody but her beloved Pud did it!) Pud selects a 
small green apple from the tree that hangs over the fence, 
then, with a snort, as if the apple had gone to his brain, sud- 
denly gives a terrific leap and starts off across the bog at a 
mad pace, headed for the gap in the stone wall and the 
hilly upper paddock, while Polly, fired with enthusiasm 
yanks her quick legs under her and follows, leap for his 
leap—and over the top of the hill, into the sunset, they 
erreanider. $f), 15 

For it is sunset-time indeed; our afternoon is over. We 
~ have followed no mountain-trails, but six happy little beings 
are in their adored pasture again; there are wild whinners 
of reunion from the high knoll; and as we stroll round to the 
terrace, where the sunset color is all mixed in with the cinna- 
mon-roses, where mountains are deeply blue, and where there 
are reflets of cinnamon-rose in the sky, too, we feel ex- 
quisitely contented. It is nice—when it ’s over—to have done 
something one desperately did n’t want to do; worth spending 
a June afternoon for! And it won’t have to be done again 
for a whole year. 


Evening. 

Ir is after a day like this that one feels it might be a benef- 
icent thing to come home to a laid table, and hot food 
ready to greet us; to a maid, in short. We have tried many 
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sorts. Local maidens—who ‘do not care for cooking” ; 
trained ones from town, who instantly languish after movies. 
And there is something about the look of a lonely apron 
perambulating the garden paths—or even adventuring, if 
the wearer be very bold, toward the rim of a possibly ani- 
mating barn-yard, that fills one’s soul with sadness. A 
mountain atmosphere is too precious to be thus made dismal. 
I brought one very nice, ingenuous young Swedish girl pain- 
fully up from town—by hand as it were—while she looked 
wonderingly out of the train windows as we went north, 
remarking at intervals that “it wass ass long ass across Eng- 
land—from my countree to the ship!” It undoubtedly was. 
She had been only a few months in this country and was a 
jewel at scrubbing, going down on her knees at the slightest 
provocation; but her cooking ideas, gleaned from a million- 
aire kitchen on the North Shore, were marvelous. Table- 
butter spread whole with a knife in the bottom of cake tins; 
pounds of butter for everything else; a holocaust of eggs; 
she was genuinely surprised when I intimated that all Ameri- 
can households were not conducted on that plan. She loved 
the farm, seeming to find both it and her mistresses amus- 
ing; but our long afternoon rides, and an Elsa left to herself 
till dusk; our long day-trips with ponies—oh, dear! And 
one day she came, almost weeping, out on the terrace: “Oh, 
mem, I wish you and Miss Babs, and this hill, wass in Dor- 
chester, where my Antie is!” And with regrets and kind 
feelings on both sides, to antie we let her after due time 
return. 

Then we tried a city widow; a stout, American one; so 
stout that she could not possibly lean down from the wood- 
shed step and procure for herself a stick of wood. Any 
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physical exertion indeed was a good deal to ask of her. 
Also she steadily lamented the lack of an electric light at 
the head of the cellar stairs. “I just switch it on, when I 
want to go down—and switch it off, y’ know, when I come 
up. I’ve always had my electric light!” And she seemed to 
expect us to run somewhere and instantly procure it for 
her... . We had just graduated from electric lights; for- 
ever, I hoped. What—go into my dear old earth-floored, 
rooty, potato-binned cellar with its delightful field-stone 
walls, and be escorted by that foreign glare? It would take 
away all the charm. Why live ona farm atall? Ilovea real 
farm-cellar; savingly warm in winter, hygienically cold in 
summer ; and—desecrate it by a metropolitan bulb? Some 
people have no sense of fitness. One lights the smoky gold of 
a lantern with cheer; anyway in summer the windows are 
unbanked, and, if you have the slightest locomotive 
imagination, you run down those dusky steps with- 
out aid. Anything else is an admission of feebleness. (I 
notice that when I’m very tired, I am more likely to want a 
light.) So after haying, when our extra help had dispersed, 
she also was allowed to fade away—in the direction of 
arc-lights—saying, in her fat-chinned way, and with amiable 
regret, as she left, “I did want to stay here till cattle-show 
time!’ 

But ever since we came to the farm we had had dreams 
of a New England auntie, to rock reliably, at twilight, in a 
cushioned rocker; a comfortable auntie with a fondness for 
cats and geraniums, who should permanently smooth our 
indoor way; yearning neither for incandescents nor relatives. 
At last one came; silvery haired, slender, and slow, with 
failing sight, but we trusted she might do. She cooked with 
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conscientious pains (so much so that my child’s birthday 
dinner occurred at three in the afternoon) ; she held small 
saucepans to the light and rubbed them faithfully, by the 
half-hour; also she told fearful, old-wife tales of young 
farm-husbands who had thrown woodchucks at their wives, 
and “when the baby was born, it had claws like a woodchuck. 
. .. Ves, it, had!’ she suddenly screamed up in my face, 
seeing, perhaps, a look of disbelief there; but I did not con- 
tradict her. I simply, after that, found means to avoid the 

most telling of these conversations. . . . 

But one evening we came in from the barn late, to find 
her dozing in a strange attitude; bent far forward in a 
rocker, her old forehead resting on the nickel rim of the 
stove. She giggled, when we gently roused her; her eyes 
had a strange shine. ‘“He-he! burnt off m’ hair doin’ 
that once—see?”” And she held out a wild, chewed lock. 
I tried to convince her of the danger of such a course, but 
she was quite light-hearted about it; surged giddily here 
and there about the kitchen, tottering a little as she surged. 
I was rather disturbed. Was this a normal course for a 
proper old New England person? Was there not something 
strangely flighty about our auntie? 

A few nights later, being oddly sleepless, I tiptoed down 
at about midnight for a book—and almost stumbled over 
a bundle on the hall floor. Auntie! With a white pillow 
laid quite properly under her head, and a quilt wrapped 
round her. Sleeping on the floor, in this maniac fashion . . . 
Belladonna! I might have known; and wonderful were the 
tales which, next day, in an excess of giggling confidence, 
were poured into my ear. 

“She give me a week’s notice, y’ see, an’ I wa’n’t goin’ 
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back home; no, I wa’n’t. . . . I says, I’ll show her—an’ J 
tuk too much! They had to come fer me in th’ ambulance. 
They thought I was gone. .. . I said I’d show her, an’ I did; 
I wa’n’t goin’ to be giv’ notice to—” which warning I duly 
took to heart; and the next morning, as this amazing old 
person was scrubbing out her clothes in a wash-tub on the 
back porch, I had the man drive the wagon around. We had 
almost to lift her out of that tub. She screamed, and pro- 
claimed, and clung; but finally, with wrung-out garments 
in a basket beside her, rode quite jauntily off beside the 
man, giggling delightedly because, when the wagon jounced, 
she had to hold on to him, “he-he!”. . . But we had avoided, 
at least, a further and more intimate application of melo- 
drama ; and after that, our own ministrations seemed full of 
peace. Superfluous at times, but serene; ‘and for the last 
year or two we have found an idyllic neighbor who comes 
over and “does” for us; so except for an occasional late 
meal like to-night, our domestic puzzle seems very nearly 
solved, and when we see the steady ears of old Ned nodding 
up out of our woods, and a blue dress in the wagon, such a 
sense of salvation comes over us... . 


June 3. 

Late this afternoon we came riding hilariously up the 
pitches—to see an ill vision in the road. Mr. Kim, in a 
weary and disenchanted attitude, standing near the pas- 
ture gate. In the dusk, we could not see at first what was 
detaining him—he had broken his stake-chain, of course, 
or uprooted the stake, but why the stationariness? Ah! 
The chain was still on him; and wound round a group of 
saplings. Blessed be saplings! But—what had he done, 
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first, with that trailing chain? And with dire premonitions, 
we rode to the garden. No tracks anywhere in the paths— 
he used always to career straight through them on his joyous 
way to the front wall and possible ladies—and I was just 
ejaculating a thankful “Nice Kimmie!” when my eye fell 
on the sweet-pea row at the left-hand edge of the garden. 
The little sweet peas were about an inch and a half high— 
we had been saying daily, to each other, “Oh, we must get 
that sweet-pea brush put in!’ and into the trench plowed 
Kimmie’s tracks, dark and ominous. . . . Was there 
a sweet pea left? Agonized—for this was our best, in- 
deed perhaps our only, row—we dismounted and went 
stooping along, in the dusky length of it. . . . A marvel! 
Kimmie, hoofs, chain, and all, had uprooted just three of 
the little seedlings. Some few others, side-wanderers, were 
bent; but the majority were planted in the middle of the 
trench, and, as Kim had raced down it, his dependent chain 
had trailed an inch one side of them! They were beauti- 
fully hoed, the.chain having left a well-harrowed mark with 
a spray of earth around the little plants. As for Kim’s feet, 
he seemed, by a divine intuition, and for all his flying pace, 
to have planted them where sweet peas were not. (Horse- 
kind abhors stepping on anything, anyway.) Bless him; and 
it was very tenderly that I slipped his bridle on, disentangled 
the philanthropic chain from its sapling-moorings, and led 
him to the barn. “Good Kimmie,” I kept telling him, 
warily patting his arched and watchful neck; and Kimmie, 
as is his wont at this hour (he grows nicely sleepy and ac- 
quiescent toward dusk), did little, pleased, though sound- 
less responses with his nostrils. 

And though it was rash, and I didn’t tell my Babs (who 
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is eminently sensible arid doesn’t approve of over-stimu- 
lating Mr. K.), I exactly doubled—as a reward for being 
sinful and getting loose—his grain-allowance that night; 
and Kimmie thought I was lovely. 


June 4. 
WE have just had—on top of crucial doings in the gar- 
den—week-end guests; a literary couple and their two 
most deluderin’ small boys. Perfect darlings. Both pony 
énthusiasts; both, in the house, prophetically devoted to 
books. Young Peter, who had never ridden—except on a 
camel—before, set his admirable jaw and rode Errands 
like a young (though somewhat jiggled) centaur; Griswold, 
the older lad, simply hooting with joy—cantered ably on 
Greylight. And when a cartload of previously ordered and 
most precious plants inopportunely arrived for the garden, 
and had to be set out even if it was Saturday morning and 
I had n’t half time to rejoice over them and think where 
each one was to go, Peter and his brother turned to and dug 
almost every hole for me. More than that, they did exactly 
as one suggested; held pots, or ran for watering-cans, and 
were altogether so heart-meltingly cooperative that (with 
the angelic aid of Mrs. R., who, perceiving our plight from 
the kitchen window, came most cheerily down to help) the 
phlox and delphinium, the heliotrope, snapdragon, petunias 
and verbenas, went in with amazing celerity, and though it 
looked appallingly like a day’s job, we were off riding early 
in spite of them. 
Then the next day we departed to the wilds on a fishing 
picnic. Squeals of unimaginable rapture—when Griswold 
caught his first fish. Up the brook went the squeals—in- 
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terrupted only, at noon, by a bonfire dinner by a birch-hung 
pool, with everything hot and grand, and literary parents 
telling tales of Arab feasts in the sand of the desert, with 
nine courses, mostly mutton but all wonderful; and you tore 
things up with your fingers. Unless, indeed, the sheik him- 
self tore off an especially lovely bit and handed ‘it to 
VOU « 

So our bonfire food had particular flavor ; mine, I am sure, 
tasted of camels. Then the squeals of acquisition again 
departed—down the brook this time; till at dusk that most 
amiable though literary parent, “tired,” as he good-naturedly 
admitted, “with vicarious excitement,” reeled up his sons’ 
lines and unjointed their rods. We were all terrifically 
tired; but it had been a most congenial and glorious day. 
For these were wonderful guests; we seem to pick out 
those that are! One June before this, we had had another 
wonderful three who stayed ten days; and for seven days 
it rained. Though hoping for a sight of the hills, this heroic 
three were perfectly happy; put on ponchos and rode in the 
rain, took long pasture or woodsy walks, likewise in the 
rain, cheering heartily at any break in the skies, but entirely 
complacent when the breaks joined again into solid gray. 
So when it at last cleared off, we persuaded them to have 
three more days; proper, hill-seeing, Vermont days. It was 
our young Southern friend, her charming father and his- 
tory-professor husband; they made a perfect trio. Mr. 
X.— who in the South has been waited on all his life—found 
infinite thrills in cleaning the stable or grooming his own 
horse; while the lovers walked and dreamed. A week’s 
rain is a test; and the only real excitement other than liter- 
ature, and the joy of splashing in wet grass or through wet 
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brush on a horse—one did get frightfully tired of the slip- 
slop of hoofs in mud !—was the arrival of a pony-foal in the 
front pasture. In one of the wettest of the rains. He lay, 
sopping wet enough anyway, a little gray-black blot on the 
greenness, just trying to wabble a bewildered head and rise 
above circumstances (Shetland babies need a bath-towel 
dreadfully), in a surface-brook that coursed inconsiderately 
over the pasture sod, and right under him. I told Thalma 
she might have gone five steps further under some quite com- 
fortable beeches, but Thalma, very hollow-sided, was in- 
tently grazing and paid no heed; it was Grey that had taken 
pity on the baby. Sopping wet and oddly cream-colored 
himself, with a thousand partings in his soaked hair, and 
his mane sticking to him, he was bending down, a min- 
istering angel who smelled of wet pony, carefully licking 
his charge’s black hair the wrong way. (I suppose it is 
more stimulating.) The baby seemed to like it; stared 
with his pale-blue eyes (over which the black lashes seemed 
overpoweringly long), nodded an infantile nose, bobbled 
his small head around with more and more energy, and 
finally heaving up, under Grey’s nose, on two widely parted 
small fore legs—how rain-blue, with a pale soaked rim at the 
tops, were his poor hoofs!—gave a mighty lurch and stood 
up. Brooks had obviously agreed with him; the guests de- 
creed he should be called Watercress. For the moment we 
laughingly did; but the name unluckily has stuck, so that 
Babs insisted on calling his brother, who was likewise black 
and apparently a twin, Mustard. . . . Mustard and Cress. 
Terrible names; and all because Thalma didn’t take the 
trouble to walk up under those dry beeches. . . . 

But little Watercress, in spite of rains, grew and throve; 
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Grey, only pausing for nourishment, licked him steadily. 
Thalma had an easy time. A male nurse can be extremely 
competent; and Grey seemed divinely adapted for that 
purpose. He was never more than a few steps from his 
charge; Watercress moved, a little furry sandwich, be- 
tween black mother and white nurse. They were a pretty 
picture on the vivid green slopes; and for many reasons, 
chiefly on behalf of the guests, I was grateful. It gave 
them something to walk for—and during those early days, 
little Watercress did not lack for chaperons. 


June 5. 

Roars from the front pasture do make one rather uncom- 
fortable. Not mare or gelding whinners, or pretty little 
silver flutings from the babies—but the avid roars of 
Kim. They are rather frequent roars. These harem proc- 
esses, so needful in the spring—or early summer rather; 
we like June colts best—used to be carried on more individu- 
ally, in the seclusion of sheds; but now that we are looking 
after it ourselves we find the open-air system, except for the 
roars, much better. We simply put the proper ladies in one 
pasture together, then—not without some inner trepidation 
—lead their lord and master to the upper gate and let him go. 
We did this yesterday; and that going is a fearsome sight. 
The pasture from there slopes steeply down; and, after an 
instant’s glance-about, the briefest, tabulating snuff of the 
(doubtless) lady-laden air, Kim, with a prolonged scream 
that echoes for miles among the mountains, simply throws 
himself off the hill. What locks he has, spread wildly upon 
the wind; his silver tail floats, unregarded, behind him; 
clashity-clatter at breakneck speed down the steeps he tears 
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—and bugles as he goes. - It seems, to us half-quaking by the 
gate, as if he would murder the first thing he met... . 

But, far away, shrill, excited whinners are heard, a dim 
though heartfelt pattering, and out of the woods—also at 
full speed—come the ladies. . . . Ha-ha! Hist! ’T is he!! 
. . . Chestnut and black and white, Superb and Thalma and 
Fantana in the lead; the others following in a blur of many- 
colored galloping. Over the top of the green hillside, 
through the fresh young goldenrod—now. almost pony- 
shoulder high—down under a group of basswoods; switch 
violently into a brown cow-path, then down the next set of 
declivities, melting, pouring along; while Kim, on his side 
of the pasture-gorge, pours himself toward the brook. . . . 

Do they know what they are going to meet; what furi- 
ous vision? Could they—and go so fast? 

Could they, indeed! Ask Superb—her head riotously up, 
nose out, great mane flying, white stockings just ripping 
down those paths. . . . Ask Fantana, that low-headed but 
speedy guinea-pig, racing so that she is a mere level line of 
brown and white with a raveled upper edge; or above all 
ask Thalma, sooty, intense little being stretched out flat at 
Fantana’s heels—Thalma, inveterate mother with a per- 
petual stomach, who if she has n’t a new foal of her own, 
helps care for Fantana’s (the Lady F. not being specially 
keen on the society of the young), or, failing even that 
vicarious satisfaction, adopts a squad of de-mothered year- 
lings. Thalma has no colt this year; the twins were her 
last performance; but last year she and Fantana each pro- 
duced one, Thalma’s a fine up-headed black, her friend’s a 
runty, pop-eyed, little brown who had not a trace of his 
mother’s white to illuminate him, and who soon developed 
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a queer hock. Fantana is growing a shade old; even after 
this first visitation of Kim’s—a rather rash one, as 
far as Fantana is concerned—we may withdraw her from 
the zenana, But for a while every one in that pasture will 
be so miscellaneously agitated that nothing, probably, will 
happen, and Thalma—or some other—will doubtless mo- 
nopolize all Kim’s attention; for that determined small per- 
son, having this June no small and hindering accessory at 
her heels, will be all for thrills of another sort. . . . Fat as 
she inevitably is—how that little thing can run! (The 
Marquis of Londonderry, who bred Thalma’s ancestors for 
a life of deliberation—and darkness—in his abominable 
coal-mines, had no premonition, I am sure, of the uncalled- 
for speed, likewise the incalculable gaiety, of some of their 
American progeny!) 

But Kim was gaining on the ladies—rapid as they were. 
Almost at the brook now; across it with a sky-high bound 
that helped, slightly, to relieve his feelings; up the ferny 
bank like a deer (Kim, while thridding through the brush, 
quite worrisomely resembles that dappled creature of the 
woods ; in hunting season, we feel we should tie up his ears 
with scarlet!) and under maples; out again, bounding and 
howling with every breath—for above him comes, nearer 
and nearer, the pounding of desired feet . . . heavenly feet, 
shod with the jewels of anticipation; blessed and ultimate 
feet, for which he has longed—and roared—one year! sam: 
Clipitty-clap they rush, down a steep place where they never, 
under other circumstances, go; tumbling (it served them 
right) over a low stone-heap, plowing furrows in a faded 
accretion of last year’s leaves which have lain hitherto 
undisturbed in their gully—oh, ladies, what crude haste ; 
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what willingness! But they are halting a little; for up the 
very last bank, avidly roaring, now comes Kim; and on a 
little knoll under slim elms, they meet. . . . One quite ex- 
pects, such have been the militant sounds, a clash of arms; 
but howls—howls of every tone and timbre, have to do. 
From our hilltop, an indistinguishable mélée ; we are so glad 
we are, for once, not in the middle of it! Heads, heels, 
manes, and tails—-hoarse bellows from Kim, concerted yells 
from the mares; there is an occasional moment of silence, 
of deep, bodeful nose-snuffing, followed by even worse 
howls and great agitations of heels. Superb is in her ele- 
ment, pushing and bossing; the first in the field—not 
Thalma; and to our surprise, after a frenzy of kicks de- 
livered impartially at Kim and at her now hysterical mates, 
Superb, breaking from the mob, starts off down the leafy 
bank at desperate speed. Kim streaks after her; everybody 
else streaks after Kim: the chase is on. Off—for Gretna 
Green! 

Not by the shortest route, however. Superb well knows 
the way, having been, for a dozen Junes and more, the 
heart and soul of these chases. One sometimes wonders if 
she ever speculates about the “‘life-force,” fiction’s nauseously 
reiterated theme (I have forgotten who the person was that 
invented that safely academic term, but he ought either to 
be jailed or given the Nobel prize—one can’t quite decide 
which) ; if she at all connects this year’s young leaves and 
pasture-flittings with next year’s colt. After many recur- 
rencies one would think that a keen old girl like Superb 
(there is really a wonderful depth of thought in her brown 
eye) might very well “tot up” the situation, and select her 
‘course accordingly... . 
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But the course, at present, lay across the brook, down 
a lot of paths, and then straight across the center of the 
swamp. She was not making it easy for him. The gentle- 
man, to the tune of heaving sides and legs black to the 
shoulder, should earn his reward. Not so crude, then, that 
haste on the hillside. Quite the contrary; subtle, subtle! 
Joy in the fray, our Superb has; delight in excitement 
and the chase; thrills to be able to run faster, for all his 
poetic look of a swift creature of the woods, than that 
slim-legged Kim; and some joy, I do believe, in mere per- 
versity—for Superb, more than most things in life, esteems 
her own way; but as for actuality, and therefore an ending 
of these thrills—stave it off. Oh, swamps and bushes and 
rocky going; oh, stone walls, and small white trillium 
blooming by the stone walls—let’s stave it off! Lure 
him yet farther on; wave that long blond tail before him 
and lead him to the end of the pasture bounds; up that 
horrid brambly bit by the fence—Kim hates being scratched 
—through the inhumanely narrow little slit between a tree 
and the barbed wire; then away, again, on the firm green of 
the ex-mowing. This is Shetland coquetry; forceful, as are 
most of their untrammeled ways. Make him think you are 
dying to see him, come yelling affirmatively down the hills, 
and then when he’s all nicely winded and has climbed six 
precipices to meet you, lead him this diabolic chase... . 
Diana and her nymphs, now, these fleeting ones; airy, deli- 
cate, elusive, with pretty locks flying; reluctant—and pic- 
torial—enough for any classic myth. (One quite hoped the 
Dianas would win out; for that is the way, farm-prosperings 
to the contrary, one likes to have one’s ladies behave. ) 

We are so much more casual about all this than we used 
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to think we could be. Earlier in farm history each matri- 
monial venture had to be carefully doled out; dated and 
tabulated; one of the drawbacks of summer. Kim, and 
Reddy before him, had then no such carte blanche as to 
wives. Either of them would be shut, willy-nilly, into a shed 
with the selected one, and the doors closed; then, prepared 
to intervene if necessary, sometimes listening to the tumult 
but chiefly holding one’s ears, one perched resignedly on a 
stone outside. Reddy was quite fearful. Our dear Kim 
makes bellowings and pretends to be very terrible; but he is 
a gentle lamb who never kicks the most unpleasant of wives 
except when necessary—i.e., when they kick him. But 
copper-colored Reddy, besides howling at a harmless little 
bride so that he could be heard for miles—one used to hope 
at such moments that no horrified person or persons, unac- 
quainted with stock-farm sounds, would be inopportunely 
approaching up the drive !—kicked as if,on principle. Some- 
times he just kept on kicking, in which case, summoning 
all one’s nerve, one dashed in brandishing a hitch-rope, 
brandished the lady out into safety and Reddy into a corner, 
where, breathing fire and slaughter, he was ultimately cap- 
tured. I sometimes felt it was taking months off one’s life, 
this capturing a stage dragon single-handed; and stage 
dragons don’t kick. They steam and hiss—about the only 
things our Reddy did not do; they claw with the front 
feet; but they do not kick... . 

And yet in the course of years these matters, anatomical 
though they once seemed, grew to be as much a matter of 
course as any other farm procedure... . Like working 
in a life-class. I remember in my first young art-school 
days being asked by an inquisitive and desiring-to-be- 
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shocked acquaintance: “And you really draw them—like 
that? Don’t you feel,” she softly inquired, “don’t you 
feel 4 

“No, you don’t,” I said, bluntly. (How I loathe soft in- 
quiries!) “You think,” I added ruefully, memories of 
studio despairs suddenly flocking to me, “that it’s difficult.” 

And to my amazement she shrieked with laughter. 

“Difficult ” she cried, “difficult!’”’ and went scream- 
ing off again. 

But that was exactly how we felt. One was at first some- 
what appalled by skin-color—so ugly, especially if the 
studio is a trifle cold; but one’s main sensation was that 
it was hard. Making a drawing from life is a grind. 

And it is the same way with farm eugenics; except that 
anything on a farm is more endurable than in other places. 
Could I not sit on my stone and, though steadily holding 
my ears, see blossoming orchards, the blue of Ascutney, or 
the line of our first knoll against the sky—all sorts of beau- 
tiful things? . . . But this open-air method of later years 
is a great solution. It somewhat suggests, of course, the 
familiar gibe of “leaving it to George”; but we should 
always have had a George it could be left to. That is why 
beautiful Reddy now lives on Long Island; but however 
far away he is, that old imprint of barbaric horror is still 
with me, and when Kim goes howling down that hillside the 
same dread clutches me and I can scarcely believe that he 
really is Kim and will slay no one, but, when these first 
wildnesses are over, will stroll pleasantly and calmly about 
on those green slopes; “fleet the time carelessly,” as time, 
in our adorable front pasture, should be fleeted. 
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June 6. 

Turitts! We have been having a rain. Overnight: a 
kind, soft, persistent rain, just the sort to make seeds 
come. So soothing, to have one’s garden dark brown at 
last, instead of dusty-color; to think of all the satisfied 
little seeds below. Swelling, I trust; though when, after 
my Pip’s grovelings, I replanted the poppies, I did not find, 
sprouted or otherwise, a single seed—and these poppy-seeds 
ought to be quite perceptible. But even large blatant speci- 
mens like sweet peas, one discovers, have a talent for disap- 
pearing; poke one never so wisely (and in the exact trail of 
one’s sowing), the bed seems empty. 

But this rain! Surely, nothing can resist it; and when 
one goes to the porch door to see if it is really too wet to 
sit out, syringa fragrance fairly knocks one down. The 
bush—it is in the cinnamon-rose jungle near Alpha—is 
loaded with bloom; to-day those clusters are heavy with 
water. They won’t mind it. Syringa blossoms are too 
square-built, too vigorous and woody-stemmed, to be de- 
jected because here and there a creamy petal is sunk in, 
firmly pasted upon the others; as soon as it dries that petal 
will lift itself again—pose and texture alike unharmed— 
with a sort of impervious muscle that square-built flowers 
often have. (Except Shirley poppies, to whom foursquare- 
ness is of no assistance; poor dears, what a rain doesn’t 
do to them!) 

The pansies in their round bed, too, are rendering thanks 
at their uprightest; very velvety and full of color this morn- 
ing, and seeming, each of them, to have grown larger over- 
night; in fact, a scented cheer hangs over the whole, softly 
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dripping world. Our front pasture—it is ours now, and we 
can hardly believe our luxuriance—is dim, with dim wood- 
masses, dim soft slopes, a dim climbing of old walls; some- 
where, far away, Cressy’s bell dimly sounds. Well I know 
the glad ripping-sounds she is making, and how she is lov- 
ing her wet mouthfuls. They haven’t been wet for a 
month. This rain will save her, probably, her steep, mid- 
morning walk to the brook in its gorge-like valley—for by 
the looks of the orchard grass near-by, every blade on those 
dim hillsides must be holding a teaspoonful. At least, it 
feels like teaspoonfuls when you splash through it. 


June 7. 
As we sat at a leisurely summer-morning breakfast on 
the terrace this morning, with Goliath asleep, his golden 
head pillowed on one of the terrace bumps just behind me, 
Babs and I agreed that during the years our point of view 
about the farm had subtly changed. We used to be so 
strenuous. We wanted to do everything at once. We 
wanted to repair the old house—which we did, during six 
months of reconstruction while we moved from room to 
room, and carpenters, painters, and plumbers had the rest; 
we wanted to flood the farm with ponies, and, as that process 
would be a slow one, to run meanwhile a large and instanta- 
neous dairy. 
So during that first autumn I took long, long trips in 
a wagon to bring home cows; or some one else drove the 
wagon while I flourished about on horseback, rounding up 
stragglers and generally supervising the rear. It sometimes 
needed a good deal of supervising; especially on one trip 
when, in that fashion, we led two, and urged along three, 
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more or less resistant bovines. One of them, named Louise— 
a pale-yellow heifer, with something pathetically timid about 
her pleasant though rather long-nosed face—had a perfect 
phobia about bridges; and as we were going down a narrow 
valley where we crossed the brook every few minutes, in- 
terruptions were frequent. On sighting an almost invisible 
little wooden bridge (consisting of perhaps three dust- 
covered planks), Louise would first pull back—thereby do- 
ing weird, uplifting things to the axle and hind wheels of 
the wagon; then she would stick in her toes and balk; then, 
if you did not stop at once, she would fall over—wop! 
One could not but feel that these constant though self-given 
blows must be detrimental to the delicate mechanism of a 
milch cow; but Louise apparently didn’t care, and all the 
way to the village continued her consistent policy. If the 
bridge stuck up a little so that her toes could catch, that 
was a great aid; Louise just loved that sort of bridge; 
more heartfelt than ever were her triumphant bangs on 
mother earth. It is a horrid sound, somehow, when a great, 
resonant animal with five stomachs falls down—an ominous, 
fateful, hollow sound. The rope is tight, and she gurgles, 
and her tongue sticks out; and everybody (including the 
other led animals, who don’t want to) has to back up quickly 
or she will choke (and it is frightful, trying to back up 
cows); then the fallen one, being flat in the road, is con- 
vinced she is permanently dead and won’t move unless dras- 
tically poked (which I hate to do), and my Polly was 
agitated and wouldn’t stand a second, so that I had to 
have her rein over my arm every instant, and it is rather 
difficult to leap wildly about (on foot) while attached to 
the head of an incensed horse who has small sympathy 
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with your leapings—so altogether, what with my appre- 
hensions about Louise, and listening to her tumbles, and 
the awful, psychic job of getting her under way again, those 
five miles through the valley were a nightmare. On the 
uphill road to the farm bridges were luckily scarce; also 
I think Louise herself was a little weary of tumbles, for 
we went, though at a maddening cow-waddle that caused 
Polly to jig nervously under me, serenely enough along. 
Louise, however, was obviously glad to see a pasture, and 
her constitution must have been of iron, for nobody, during 
the next months, gave us better or more willing cream than 
this same affable, faint-hearted heifer. 

The dairy was neither very large nor noticeably instanta- 
neous that first year, but at least I learned to make butter. 
The carpenter would come kindly down off the shed roof, 
which he was shingling, to rescue me from a difficulty about 
churning, temperature-adjusting, or some delicate detail of 
“working’”’—he had a farm, and cows of his own, and knew 
all about everything; and one day when, as had never hap- 
pened before, I had hopefully churned for two hours and 
nothing had resulted, not only he, in his carpenter’s apron 
with a hatchet stuck in the pocket, but the plumber, in a 
black shirt ; the hired man, wearing his brown overalls dotted 
with hay-seed, and a neighbor’s boy, in very clean blue ones, 
all clustered round with intense seriousness and suggested 
remedies. Everythifg was rather spattered, and I, in my 
dairy-apron, very flushed and warm; but mirth was rending 
me at the sight of these concerned, manly faces bent in dire 
consultation over anything so innately, indeed historically 
feminine as a churn; and I felt the moment was quite worth 
the expenditure of my baffled two hours. . . . Hot water 
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did it; the carpenter’s suggestion. (He was apt, one found, 
to be right.) It seemed rather dreadful to be pouring a 
dipperful of anything so thin and unbutter-like into my 
beautiful bland cream; but I had been lifting a spattered 
wooden lid and looking into its unaccomplishing smooth- 
ness so long that its beauty had distinctly begun to fade, 
and one deeply welcomed the atomic stir, the difference in 
sound and sloppiness, that the advent of hot water made. 
Slip-slop! Splishitty-splishitty-ititty—round and round and 
round; wetter and more trivial than ever; quite the light 
opera of farming—and, like light opera, often prolonged 
to tediousness; scarcely an intellectual theme, but—hark! 
was not that a deeper note beginning? Had not the cream’s 
voice slightly sunk? (For one can churn by the song of it.) 
Yes, a graver tune; another drop into depth. . . . Cer- 
tainly the gods approached; and, from the roof outside 

‘Don’t churn too fast, ma’am!” came the carpenter's 
anxious voice. “I think you ’ve got it comin’.” 

I had. The song had suddenly changed, as churn-songs 
will, from the reckless, half-defiant “blaff-blaff !’’ of cream 
that has n’t yet made up its mind, to the reliable, Big-Ben 
note, “Blob-blob; obb-lob-lob—” that means solid pounds 
revolving. 

After that one’s job, though watery, was blithe; and 
when it came to making the great, primrose-tinted, fresh- 
scented mass travel to and fro under a wooden roller in 
a huge tray of wet maple-wood, pretty and clean enough 
to eat off of—that was positive romance; then piling it up 
again in a pale-gold castle at one end of the tray and, while 
pale-blue drops coursed down a slim wooden shute into a 
bucket—I used every bucket on the farm before the process 
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was done—smashing the castle flat again.. Printing merely 
needed a certain psychic eye—for stiffness of your butter 
—a quick hand, and plenty of cold paddles dripping with 
spring water ; but it grew, toward the end, a little long. But- 
ter-making seemed less humorous; one’s world, for so very 
long, had done nothing but drip, an ignored sunset was 
perhaps tingeing the hills, and it was a glad moment when 
one untied one’s apron, chucked it into the poke-hole (as 
we called a useful aperture between the kitchen and the 
rest of the house), and departed into the outer world. 

Of course I had riding-clothes concealed under the 
apron—a fact that had cheered my dampest moments; and 
in spite of the prudent sheathing of the apron—which Babs 
detested to see me wearing—knew I was at heart really my- 
self, somewhere! But with the apron seemed to go cen- 
turies of female manacling; the weight of them fell from 
one with a clang, and one bounded out—for a soul-refresh- 
ing barn, for shovel and hoe, for a horse and leather things, 
for roads and rocks and fences, for the scent of any sane 
and outdoor animal... . 

Even now, when farm adjustments have all been made 
and we know that if we put on anything as depressing as 
aprons we shall before long take them off, Babs and I 
are extremely apt, when we come in from riding, to go 
quite idiotically about getting a meal in riding-coats and 
spurs! It is infinitely cheerful. Cavaliers, we are then; 
riders of the road, farmers, hoss-wranglers—anything! I 
like spurs in the kitchen. Their purpose, then, is purely 
psychic, and it is astonishing how gay they make the getting 
of a meal; for one always hears them on camping-trips, and 
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our sunrise smoke. 

It is the most natural thing in the world to get your own 
food ready out of doors. How artificial any other way 
would seem! The trees are nourishing themselves, the 
brook getting its own (and the fishes’) living; the horses are 
tearing at their grass; the very mountains seem self-sustain- 
ing, the mountain air spreads a book of inspiration before 
you; and you breathe, and look, and cast things upon the 
pine-scented fire—one act no less pleasing than another— 
and lo! a breakfast... . 

But butter happened only once a week. We had a 
thousand outdoor things to occupy us, and when we saw 
our first crates of ponies coming, it seemed as if the mil- 
lennium had arrived. We had dreamed so hard of a pony 
farm—and here were the ponies, advancing, up our road; 
in the green farm-wagon! It was real. We rushed out to 
greet them; four little heads sticking up—and there should 
have been six. Where were the other two? 

Next day, after much woe and telegraphing, came the 
news that the two babies had been taken to a hospital 
overnight. Why a hospital, we wondered, wotriedly ... 
and pelted to the train to meet them. One bay, one 
strawberry-roan—yes; shaggy-coated, pretty little dears— 
but how sorrowful-looking! Once out of the crate their 
heads hung; they were breathing quickly, their eyes wept, 
their little nostrils were pathetically clogged; poor babies 
—why, they were ill! Very ill. Not to be thought of, tak- 
ing them home all those cold miles in a slow farm-wagon 
—it was a bitter December day; near the station were some 
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kind people who took animals to board—I would put them 
in there. . . . For a few days they had desperate tempera- 
tures—we had learned that one of them, en route, had stuck 
a leg through her crate, and the needlessly worried express 
company had sent them to a hospital to rest and recover, 
and though the hospital was having distemper very badly 
it took the babies cordially in just the same and sent them 
out nicely inoculated—they would eat nothing, and became 
little skeletons. Their hair seemed to grow rapidly longer; 
stuck wildly out from their protruding hip-bones. Babs 
and I would ride down to see them, and weep. . . . Then 
at last their temperatures began to go down; they held 
their heads up a little; we clutched hands, in joy. But if 
they would only eat! Our hired man said they should have 
bran mashes; but, ‘No more in a bran mash than in the 
South wind,” said the doctor, scornfully; and the babies 
sadly mouthed their unwanted oats. They would try hard 
to eat a few—just to please us—out of our hands, for they 
seemed to be fond of us already; but the oats just went in 
the little hot mouths and, listlessly, out again. And of 
course sick babies don’t care much for hay. We were in 
despair. They were having marvelous, trained-nurse care 
—in a room by themselves, kept at a certain temperature 
(the doctor said it must n’t go below fifty-seven), by a 
devoted woman who sat up all night with them, wiping 
their noses with pieces of medicated gauze. Hygiene was 
certainly faultless . . . but why didn’t they get hungry? 
At the end of the second week I made a desperate resolu- 
tion; they might as well come home. For a whole week 
they had n’t made the slightest gain; so, shrouding them 
in all possible blankets, while their scandalized nurse hovered 
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in the background wildly offering us her flannel petticoat 
for their heads and predicting dire consequences, we drove 
home with them—in a wood-sled, this time—as rapidly as 
our hills allowed. That wasn’t very rapid; but I dared 
to think that the babies, if anything, seemed cheered by 
the snowy trip. They certainly were staring wonderfully 
at everything with eyes that grew wider and brighter; and 
as the sled drew round into the yard, my heart jumped— 
at a weak little whinner! Just the echo of a baby Shetland’s 
whinner. It was the bay baby; she had her black nose 
over the edge of the crate, and was sniffing wonderfully. . . . 

We had made fervid preparations for them. The hen- 
house had as yet no hens in it; so a small compartment 
had been bedded thick with straw, and the two wondering, 
feeble little mites were ushered in. We fairly had to lift 
their legs over the low sill. . . . And then I dashed for 
the house. They were going to have a hot bran mash— 
this minute! With a shallow tin pan steaming in one hand, 
a thermometer in the other, I ran out. The babies turned 
—slowly, as if their bones were not to be trusted—to meet 
me; slowly put two shaggy little heads down to the steam- 
ing pan. Was this going to be just something more they 
could n’t eat? Their little pink tongues went languidly 
out; again—while we held our breaths; then simultaneously 
the two foals drew their hind legs more up under them, and 
took a bite each. They were chewing! and if the moment 
had not been so fateful, Babs and I should have done a wild 
dance in that hen-house straw. . . . They ate almost half 
the pan, then backed off, industriously licking their branny 
noses. I consulted the thermometer ; dear me! it was pretty 
cold in here—thirty-four ; and would be colder still, at night; 
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earlier the hen-house had been nicely watm from the noon 
sun, but now the sun had set. What could we do? 

“T tell you!” I said suddenly. “I’ll get the oil-stove. 
Don’t look worried, my dear,” for Bab’s eyes had grown 
large—that same stove had nearly blown us up, the summer 
before; “Ill set it up on something, and stay out here 
with them.” So that evening I and the oil-stove and a vol- 
ume of George Eliot, also the babies’ medicine-bottle and a 
camp-stool, went out to the hen-house. The foals were 
lying down, and at first did not get up; but when I had set 
up the stove on a low stool in the corner, they heaved them- 
selves on their feet to sniff cautiously of it, then turned 
with obvious relief to bran mash—with a few oats in it this 
time. 

Our little house seemed quite cosy. The lantern’s light 
made a warm spot on the old wooden wall, fell brightly 
on the yellow straw, on the two little furry things busy 
with their supper; gleamed in their water-pail and on the 
pages of “Middlemarch.” I cuddled deeper in my ulster. 
The foals had gone contentedly to their corner, where, with 
many important pawings and turnings about, they settled 
down for a sleep, the bay one using the other’s back for 
a chin-rest. 

“Middlemarch” was soothing; for I had arrived at that 
pleasant stage of re-reading where you know so well what 
is coming that you need waste no time wondering about 
plot, but can put all your mind on quality. A delightful, 
free feeling; similar to that of strolling over your dear fields 
with a tried companion and being able to talk most bore- 
somely, while yet aware of her perfect interest, of every 
weed and bump and possibility ; to concentrate, in short, on 
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the inherentness of them, For that is what a person who 
loves his land most dotes on doing; and that, too, is the 
book-lover’s joy. (Here I leaned over, turned down the 
stove, and reflected how smothering, yet increasingly cold, 
the air in that hen-house was. The foals were apparently 
content; but—bother oil-stoves!) A book-lover must needs 
be a contemplative person; and this, in reading, is above all 
the contemplative state. Achievement is not one’s object; 
unconscious of motion, one floats almost spiritually along. 
The book and yourself are one—more nearly than ever 
before; at each re-reading you go further and further to 
meet it. . . . I even found myself sympathizing unduly with 
some of the characters; with the obnoxious Rosamond, in 
her immoral hunger, sauve qui peut (especially one’s hus- 
band), for beauty and preéminence; and Rosamond, I think, 
is almost my greatest feminine detestation in literature. One 
of those bland and blameless females. who while thwarting 
their husbands in every possible way, sweetly “turn their 
necks,” as Rosamond invariably did (she had a wonderful 
long one for the purpose), and put up a hand to their hair 
“with a gesture as pretty as a kitten’s.” Bah! ... I in- 
finitely prefer Madame Defarge. 

George Eliot is especially pleasing, too, if one is a farm- 
ing-person, because she has such a sure touch on farms; 
unequaled, it seems to me, except by Blackmore. She sees 
the charm in every bit of mucky but life-filled barn-yard; 
in the bark of the shaggy farm-dog, the cart-horses “hold- 
ing down their meek heads” and taking themselves to 
water; in the old stone dairy, and in the kitchen garden— 
even the “rough leaves” of the red currants with the sun 
shining through. So far as I know, England has no genre 
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painter who has rendered these things as she did, faithfully, 
yet with perfect and unliteral art. The older artists were 
too meticulous and full of facts, the new ones too scornful 
of anything resembling a fact; so it has taken, after all, a 
painter in words to do it. For Marian Evans had a fearful 
intellect, and when she turned it on a barnyard things hap- 
pened. . . . One much prefers her landscape to her ser- 
mons. Preaching is a strange, ancient, and usually inartis- 
tic addition of the human mind, and rarely lifts the heart—as 
nature does. . . . When I want lifting, I turn to those red 
currant-leaves. 

And that makes one think how sad it is that here in New 
England because of pine-blister-rust, we must all root our 
currant-bushes up. Unless we are half a mile from a pine. 
And red currants are irreplaceable; the sun doesn’t shine 
through anything, it seems to me, quite as it does through 
currants. Rubies—or even barberries at sunrise—are sim- 
ply not “in it.” Boil down a currant, put darkening sugar 
with it—any good housewife knows how sugar darkens 
things—and you have a ruby; but an unpicked currant, 
among its “rough leaves” is its own sort of jewel. I have 
three neglected yet prized bushes down by the asparagus- 
bed—we never look at them, and still they bear terrifically— 
which, in July, I can hardly bear to pick, their noonday 
scarlet is so amazing}; and every year I put off measuring 
how far they are from a pine. Pines, luckily, are scarce in 
our front landscape. There is a weeny one, just a comma 
of a tree, down in the swamp in our new pasture—at least 
I think it is a pine, but it may turn out a hemlock or a baby 
spruce, . . . the bog is really too wet to wade into and find 
out. . . . Anyway, via all the pasture precipitousnesses and 
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undulations, I am sure it is more than a mile; and quite 
refuse to find out if that stretch of pretty, blue-aired distance 
should be reckoned “as the bird flies.” Do germs fly “as the 
bird”? Would even a germ be so heartless? 

But by this time (nearly two o’clock) not even “Middle- 
march” could lure me from the conviction that I was 
smothering in that six-by-eight roost-room with its slanting 
roof. A night breeze sifted in between cracks—hens, I 
suppose, do not have to be as hot as humans (how nice, in 
ventilated England, it would be to be a hen!)—and set one 
shivering, but it could not blow the reek of oil-stove away. 
My very face felt sticky; I seemed to look at the ponies 
through a mist of oil. Was not even the lantern-light 
dimming? I sprang up and looked at my thermometer. 
Twelve above zero—and reek to the contrary. Fright 
seized me. How were the babies standing it? I leaned 
down to feel of them; their tiny ears were warm, their 
breath steamed regularly forth; and when I felt around in 
their fur they looked amiably up, put out two pairs of small 
fore legs, and arose, humping their backs and yawning two 
vast pink yawns. One of them took sips of water; the other 
sauntered over and began a two-o’clock bite of bran mash. 
Huddling closer to the lukewarmness of that “heater,” I 
took off my fur gloves and rubbed my hands ferociously 
together; whereat the biggest baby came innocently over 
and poked her branny nose at me. 

“Darling. ” T cried, “I believe you ’re better! You are 
better, are n’t you?” and scratched her little cheek. A sud- 
den beam came into her eyes. 

“Bet your life!” said this bay baby, stoutly—it was our 
Eleanor, doughty, even in her extreme youth—and nibbled 
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at my sleeve. Ha! that showed. . . . Pretty soon the other 
one, little strawberry-roan Elva, with her queer, pretty, 
silver-and-gold mane and little chestnut nose-end, came be- 
side her chum, and they mumbled, feebly, at each other’s 
necks. Oh, beyond question, babies that felt better—and 
I could have wept for joy. Cold was apparently what they 
needed—and something damp to eat. Probably they had 
been simply languishing, in that nice hot room in the village! 

After another hour of freezing and stifling, during which 
the babies wandered round with entire cheer, affectionately 
interrogating my knees and hands or flopping down for 
another nap, I found “Middlemarch” beginning to pall. I 
did not even mind Mr. Casaubon very much—a bad sign; 
and as for Rosamond, her “angelical blondness” affected 
me not half so much as a bit of Elva’s gold-and-silver 
mane, now more tumbled than ever, which gleamed charm- 
ingly up at me in the soft light... . I felt woolly and 
tously; longed for smooth linen . . . and, above all, to lie 
down. There is an hour in the night, differing for different 
people, but the same dreadful hour, when I suppose the habit 
of our quadrupedic ancestors asserts itself without mercy 
and something very fundamental within one refuses to stay 
upright another instant. A bump startled me; ‘“Middle- 
march” had fallen solidly, as anything of G. Eliot’s would, 
in the straw. I rescued its appetizing green cover from 
Eleanor’s investigating tongue—and heaved a large sigh. 
Three o'clock. Twelve above, still, but entirely cheerful 
babies. . . . Could they not exist till daylight without this 
odorous oil? Holding the lantern at their bright eyes, and 
feeling of their altogether-normal ankles, I decided they 
could, Out, odorous one! Sit on the snow, while I pour 
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out the last of the bran mash, and put fresh water in the 
bucket. Good night—don’t lie in a draft, babies! and from 
their straw two little faces solemnly regarded me as I picked 
up the lantern and went out, buttoning the roost-room door 
behind me. . . . Bab’s first inquiry, by a blink of red 
sunrise, was about babies; a little later, she reported them 
as “jus’ fine—wookin’ out the window an’ wiggin’ their 
noses at me.’’ At warm noon we had them moved to the 
airier cow-barn, and in a few days, having developed ter- 
rible, convalescent appetites, they were frolicking about, bay 
and strawberry-tint, as lively as any of their four chums 
in the winter yard. 

So with these and other pony preoccupations, with our 
pioneering dairy and (later) a flock of wildly experi- 
mental sheep, we were indeed “took up”; and it was not 
till a year or two later that art-energy reasserted itself and 
I fled to my study. How strangely good, after this grievous 
lapse, it did seem! Farming, instead of eclipsing one’s art- 
need, had given it a new flavor—partly of stolen hours, 
partly of egregious, almost ironic, contrast. As Babs in 
the Tennysonian period of her education once expressed it, 
“Read In Memoriam awhile; then go and clean out the 
cow-barn!”’ But it is wonderful to have things so settled. 

. And to meditate a flower-garden, too! 


June 8. 

Tue California poppies are at last coming! Gingerly; 
sparsely; I can’t decide whether Polly’s rollings improved © 
them or not. Tiny, silvery spears; then the spear falls 
apart into two silvery hairs, and that’s a California poppy- 
plant. Some of them are almost under the sweet alyssum— 
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bad judgment in a poppy-seed; but I know we strewed them 
everywhere. And the ones in the rashest locations always 
seem to come up best; just as when a hen steals her nest, 
and you find her sitting on twelve clear brown beautiful 
eggs in the long grass at the foot of an apple-tree, and 
those eggs, in spite of their risky location, hatch out better 
than any of the others. . . 

The dear darling Lucerne-seeds, too (sent us from 
abroad), are appearing. I do hope they ’ll all decide to 
come; we are terribly curious about those transatlantic 
seeds. 


June 9. 

StnceE their last accident all our sweet peas have been 
growing wonderfully. Such thick bunches of shoots, nearly 
eight inches high. I thought yesterday we should have fine 
flowers quite early from them; then this morning I went 
down—and the lower half of the row was almost invisible! 
I hurried nearer—good hcavens, something had gnawed 
them off, as regularly and systematically as if a mower 
had run over them, leaving about an inch of stem. A 
woodchuck, of course. Was it the one that had his hole 
by the clump of bushes in the little orchard? No; under 
the pear-tree, that grows half-way down the bank in the 
middle of the row, was fresh earth. A new hole! A big 
one, right between the pear-tree roots, and letting in air 
at them shockingly. Just where he could look after things, 
nicely. He was probably planning to eat the rest of the 
sweet-pea row that evening—or the next dawn. Would he, 
though? Babs and I ran fiercely to the shed, brought down 
a barrowful of tin cans, and of stones from the wall; from 
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the pantry I fetched a box of red pepper. One could baffle 
a mouse with red pepper—why not a woodchuck? Vio- 
lently we stuffed that hole with tin cans and broken glass; 
viciously we drowned—as if we were arranging a casserole 
—every layer in scarlet pepper; we choked the entrance 
with stones. “There!” said Babs, surveying our labors. . . . 

Yet—will this help the poor sweet peas? They may 
branch from the roots and come up again, but as Babs 
mournfully remarked, “Think of all the lovely colors we put 
in that end!” It will indeed be tragic if they never bloom. 
Had they miraculously escaped Kim’s chain, only to be 
thus fatally eaten? 

But we will see what happens to that hole. 


June Io. 
_ Poor woodchuck—I think he must have been nearly 
strangled. At least he had moved two quite large stones and 
heaved a crack ’way down into the tin cans—it must have 
been horrid, getting through all that pepper !—and escaped. 
This was n’t his back door, then; it must have been his only 
one, or after one sniff he would have let it alone and simply 
gone out the other way. Hooray! Perhaps, then, if the 
hole isn’t really finished as elaborately as their holes usu- 
ally are, with provision for every need of escape, he won't 
come back at all. At any rate, he must have been rather 
horrified, and anxious to get away, for he did n’t once touch 
the rest of the row. Maybe he had to run, at his best wood- 
chuck-pace (which is not slow), for a brook. 
Meanwhile, we felt so inspired by this success with the 
woodchuck, that instead of riding that afternoon, we seized 
more tools and marched to the garden. 
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“Your curls look very energetic today,” observed my 
daughter, smiling; she is always analyzing these portions 
of one’s appearance and deducing one’s probable feelings 
from them. (One has to be very sure they match!) But 
this afternoon there was little doubt about energy; till a 
late hour we hoed and transplanted and did what good we 
could. The snapdragon plants are coming on apace; such 
vital, dark-green foliage, with actually two or three shoots 
already budded, and stretching to heaven. A snapdragon 
wishes to be very tall before it blooms. At least these plants 
do; but there seems to be enough bushy substance below 
to balance the shooting going on overhead; so that’s all 
right. (If you proceed to heaven—especially if you are 
a plant—you have to have something to proceed on.) I 
think I see, in one of them, a pinkness; in another, symp- 
toms of a sort of remarkable rose-orange. They are over 
near the cool shade of the pear-tree—just not in it—so we 
want them to blaze. A lovely southeastern sunset this 
evening, rose-colored enough to give lessons to any garden. 
I hope ours was watching. ...%In winter we have 
afternoon-tea sunsets; now they are dinner-sunsets. Ascut- 
ney so very deep blue; the front pasture woods, lighted 
from the pink clouds, an unearthly color; everywhere 
thrushes sang, their tones seeming more than ever cello-ish. 
From the dark woods behind the mountain mowing, from 
woods across the valley; calling and arpeggioing. . . . And 
as the arpeggios floated across to us, a phoebe with an espe- 
cially cracked voice sat in the top of an apple-tree crying: 
“I’m a nice singer, too! Listen to this!’ 

We loved her cracked voice. 
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, June Il. 

A HEAVENLY day, a week-end, too; which always fills us 
with an extra-festive feeling. . . . Of course we ran down 
to the flower-garden first; but after a light-hearted look at 
the weed-army (which now after our rain is shooting, it 
seems, an inch an hour) we faced barnward and cried, 
“Let’s go to Chimney Pasture!” It would n’t have been 
nearly as piquant to go if the garden hadn't so obviously 
needed weeding ; without more words, therefore, we sprinted 
in our usual directions—I to get horses ready, my indulgent 
child to do what I detest doing—pack lunch in the saddle- 
bags; something she does with a sort of scornful ease. I 
can never be properly scornful about packing, I loathe it 
too much; but Babs strides about the kitchen—while a 
feeble board ducks beneath her tread—clopping drastic arm- 
fuls of things on the table, wrapping them with skilled 
speed, chucking them (with apparent abandon) into the 
gaping sides of the saddle-bags—there is a saucepan side, 
which must be jammed tight or it will clank as we trot; 
a provision side, which must be delicately done or it will 
squash—and one would think by her devil-may-care expres- 
sion that everything would be a hash; but not so. Those 
bags are packed to “ride”; and the scorn on my child’s 
lineaments is simply that of old habit; a scorn, too, that 
conceals deep joy... . 

In the barn I busily groom and saddle—Pud hardly knows 
what to make of me, and sniffs my arm in wonderment 
because it is not his Little Missis’s—then ride round mur- 
muring, “Sugar, Pip!” to the porch with the two. Sugar 
and saddlebags simultaneously appear ; Pip smiles with one 
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ear and frowns with the other. She loathes having that 
extra strap buckled under her stomach. It tickles and flops 
—and what’s the good of it, anyway? Pud always car- 
ries the bags, and to-day we planned to give him for once 
a vacation; but Polly is backing and frowning, so Babs, 
with one cursory swoop, pulls them off her, muttering, 
“Poor old Wuppy—she hates ’em so; Pud doesn’t 
care——’”’ and attaches them to her own saddle. Pud in- 
deed does not care. His look of gentle magnanimity is 
undisturbed, and, Polly having swung round the instant 
my toe was in the stirrup and nearly precipitated me into 
the pump, we move off. Round the shed and down the hill, 
Goliath doing his silent circles of joy, gasping and grinning 
up at us, leaping at the horses’ noses, then suddenly streak- 
ing away, just a yellow flash, down by the three elms to 
his chipmunk-resort in our woods. Staring after him, the 
horses jig a little. What immemorial impulse is it that 
makes a horse want to race after a fleeting dog? Cupid, 
Pud’s mother, used to put her head very villainously down 
and rush after Jane (Goliath’s mother) as if it were a per- 
sonal matter and it was entirely Jane she wished to ob- 
literate; but then that was just Cupid—who simply loved 
to ride after the cows so that she could chase them and 
bite the rear of a lingering one! But Cupid is no more; 
and my cooler Polly rarely rushes me where I would not 
go. She did once lose her wits in an ice-storm—but it is 
hard to believe it to-day as she ambles amiably down our 
hill, slightly rubbing my knee against my child’s. Each 
horse is supposed to keep in a wheel-track and leave room 
for stirrups between us, but Polly does love to leer over 
Pud’s way; whereat Pud sweetly goes in the gutter! I 
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never knew such a horse: Plenty of brain, plenty of spirit, 
and a controlled temper that, once in a rare moon, makes 
his splendid eye flash fire—not green fire, like Kim’s, but 
a lovely dark-blue—and_ yet this perfect resignation. I sup- 
pose it is his Little Missis’s training. 

“I want my horse to go anywhere,” she often says—with 
an amused glance at Pip’s preferences; and Pud will. Into 
thickest brush, up the most horrific banks with dead hem- 
lock jabbing into him, through swamp or stream—with 
Pip and me quaking after him. Pip does hate a swamp 
so; I don’t know her reason for this, her only phobia, but 
she is so stiff with fright that she punches her legs much 
farther in than any of her companions. (I do loathe that 
convulsive feeling under me!) No matter if we cross a 
dozen bogs in an afternoon, she still shakes faithfully before 
every one; and to-day there were some bad ones in pros- 
pect. Two miles of a dear little road where you duck white- 
birch branches and dark ones of hemlock, and _ there, 
after a steep rocky descent with the mountain view very 
blue, is Pip’s first bog. Right in the little road; mottled 
with tracks ; brushed with willow-bushes and the beginnings 
of joe-pye-weed—but a nasty sinky bog just the same; we 
come out of it, muddy, and heaving mutual sighs of relief. 
Over a clear brown brook cold as ice, via a great stone 
slab that our sporting forefathers threw across and opined 
a bridge; then round a grassy corner where a tall white 
birch grows affectionately in the ruins of an old stone chim- 
ney. For it is all wild here. Infinite spruce-tops point into 
the sky; from them, whitethroats sing. Black velvet of 
spruce is on the hills; gray walls wind into swamps or 
tangled woods. Over those walls look tiger-lilies, some- 
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times a clump of cinnamon-roses ; for once there were farms 
here, and flower-loving wives picked blossoms from these 
rose-bushes and lily-stalks now overrun with clematis, or 
half strangled with wild raspberry. The farms have long 
since slid down into the valleys... . 

But Polly shook so badly over her introductory swamp 
that we decide to dip down into the valley and mount by a 
dry wood-road, thus avoiding the longest bog of all, which 
had dangerous spots in it; somehow we don’t feel danger- 
ous to-day. It is too mild and lovely—a day of non- 
resistance; and when at last we arrive at the wood-road we 
are so glad we came. It goes up Mount Moses and is one 
of our loveliest. The attractions go in belts. A ravine 
section first, with ferns unutterable, and a brook with great 
pools; a tiny rock-island, containing one proud and tower- 
ing fern-plant (trying very hard not to be stared out of 
countenance by its own reflection), sits in the middle of 
one pool, in which trout also lurk. Sometimes the brook is 
very dashing, hurling itself down between rocks into a pool 
that is not dark or still, but light and gingery-looking, with 
back-eddies perpetually circling; this is a spot where we 
always turn the horses across the road, and rest and listen. 
My child drapes one knee across her saddle-bow; I should 
like to do the same, but if I do, Polly thinks I am about 
to fall off, and begins so obviously to worry, that, as I 
don’t enjoy looking at brook on a worried horse, I put it 
meekly down again. (Pip, by now, has me in pretty good 
training. I’m too fond of her to worry her about things, 
and she knows I am, so she does, largely, as she sees fit. . . . 
But it’s a very touching and moral sort of seeing fit; I 
dearly love to watch a good animal having its own way; 
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and Pip is so bewitchingly sly about it. She thinks she’s 
very bad—like a dear little old lady I once saw, with just 
one pink rose stuck in her bonnet and half a roguish smile, 
hurrying guiltily off, all alone, to the movies her pious 
family did n’t approve of! Some day I shall stick a rose 
behind my Pip’s old ear. . . .) 

At the top of a steep climb we come out into a glorious 
grassy open, and have a gallop—ducking under old apple- 
trees on which blossoms still cling. So sweet! I snatch one, 
and we go dashing down to the brook, then up in woods 
again, relaxing on soft hemlock needles. For this is the 
cathedral of yellow birches. (The yellow birch section.) 
Slim, lofty trunks, shining silvery-gold; a gold-green canopy 
above, through which sun sifts. Red sun-splashes on the 
road, the brook in its pools again; but always the silver 
colonnade, rank upon rank dimming away into silvery 
shadows. I know of no other such wood; and there is a 
half-mile of it, sweetly uphill and slow. A thrush, some- 
where, gave his harp-notes; did he think, from the woods- 
dusk, it was twilight already? 

The brook, after a particularly marvelous pool, swings 
up a cafion to our right; but a sub-brook develops in the 
road. This is mountain-going indeed. Polly hops dis- 
tastefully from one bank to the other, over rocks, deep 
cavy places, tree-boles in the way. Hoofs scrabble un- 
pleasantly on stones. But—look up! Not a single golden 
birch; multitudinous families of ancient white ones. The 
white birch section. Ferns, mosses, lichens, are every- 
where; blessed mountain-damp! All the wood-floor looks 
squashy ; under us still runs the clear, pretty little sub- 
brook, which should be diverted and isn’t. Soon this road 
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will be itself a cafion. One is sorry to see a good mountain 
road that the forefathers labored over, going so. . . . But 
along its edge—such violets! Mountain-cool, spring-water 
wet; a heaven for late violets. Great, purple June violets, 
with stems a foot long. I saw a violet-head high in 
the air beside the tops of some tall lush grass and a tall 
fern-frond, and thought: Impossible! It must be just 
lodged there. But I was interested enough to dismount, 
and with Polly’s rein over my arm, feel my way carefully 
down the invisible stem—down and down into cool depths 
of grass, past the gentle scratchiness of ferns, down, down 
—and there at last was wet ground. The stem, perforce, 
had ended; and I held up—to the horses’ obvious admira- 
tion—a perfect lighthouse of a violet. Some fifteen inches 
from my fingers to the bloom—and the bloom a semi-pansy 
in size; only long-featured, shy, fragrant—a real violet of 
the woods. Of these particular woods, rather; rich with 
leaf-mold, scented like a greenhouse. No conservatory 
could do more. I mounted again, moving complacently off 
with the amazing violet in my coat. . . . Looking fas- 
cinatedly down into the moving lusciousness beside me, I 
saw a flash of pink. Could it be? Pink did not belong 
here. There had never been pink in these woods. .. . 

“Babs,” I called, “here’s a columbine !’’ 

“Ts it?” said my child, calmly; yet squirming obligingly 
round in her saddle. 

“Yes!” I repeated indignantly. “A pink columbine!” and 
slid excitedly off. Just leaning over the dark, leaf-loam 
road, nodding a lovely head, was this single flower. Any 
columbine has distinction; and this was not the smaller, 
wild, scarlet sort with its gold heart, that must live by a 
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gray rock—and be beloved by bees—but the rare garden 
kind, the beauty of whose minareted bloom, and its spired 
rosiness, was not amiss even here. And these woods are 
a test of any flower. Almost a tropic luxuriance, yet held 
in by a lofty, thin-aired, mountain reserve; their forest- 
tops against Mediterranean blue, interfered with by swell- 
ing white clouds—streaks of which have come to earth again 
in the great clumps of birches. . . . A flower that can hold 
its own in this soaringness, this enchantedness—and the 
columbine did. Foreground—even a flower-foreground— 
is unnecessary in such a woods; for one has already three 
worlds—ground, a pale mid-atmosphere of trunks, then tree- 
tops and sky. Any one of these would be enough; yet near- 
by a gray wall gave a last touch—toppling along so buried 
in maiden-hair fern and splotched with orange lichen that 
the tumbly old line of it (once the solid mark of a farm- 
edge) is just something to help the columbine. . . . From 
some old garden blew this seed; somebody’s beloved garden 
that once looked over this wall; or else the seed stuck to the 
fuzziness of a pollen-loving bee who, forgetting his hive 
and his proper garden-flowers in these wood-charms, came, 
seed and all, to call on a wood-violet—and dropped it, sagely, 
where it grew to be the loveliest thing in a fairy wood. 
The trail was still very wet; after gaping sufficiently at 
the columbine we mounted again—this is the most dis- 
mounty of wood-roads—and tried to get along; but in a 
_ few steps were more pink columbines on the other edge of 
the road, with ferns and violets... . Good-by, dears! I 
looked back as long as I could see them; Pip much relieved 
when I turned round and sat properly. Pud’s long yet 
- leisurely steps—so amusingly like his Little Missis’s—were 
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carrying him swiftly up that mountain-side ; we scrabbled to 
catch up. (A swampy bit was coming, and Polly wanted 
to be right at his heels.) More and more woods, a tunnel 
of hemlocks, then Wilderness Pasture on our left—and 
Ascutney, from the roots up. The wild, golden-topped field 
swept downward, with spruce hills.on each side making a V 
for him. Dark-blue, regal, his head on a pale noon sky; he 
could n’t quite move us like the columbine, but he was 
mighty, and a color to lift the heart, and we adored him. 
A flower and a mountain are rather alike... . 

Unsaddling, I pulled the hot leather from Polly’s back 
and put her on a stake-rope as usual, while Pud roamed free, 
Then we hastened for fire-wood—dead apple-wood abounds 
here—and set pots bubbling. Nothing makes a cleaner 
flame than dead apple-wood. And it lasts. Apple-boughs, 
even aflame, are tough. We cook a whole meal on one ar- 
rangement of twigs, and then have a blaze to eat by. A 
meal needs—if a wood does not—a foreground, something 
warm-tinted and homelike; and if the “red flower” blazes, 
never mind how big the mountains, how desolate the im- 
mediate weeds, one’s home is there. Also we have a squatty 
thing, a wooden salt-cellar that you unscrew; there is some- 
thing unutterably domestic about that brown salt-cellar; I 
always keep it in sight. Our well-worn leather saddle-bags, 
too; Babs’s heterogeneously used jack-knife (“Not that 
blade,” she hastily warns, as I open it for bread-slicing ; “I 
was cutting Ocean Wave’s hoofs with that, last!) ; our 
fire-embrowned tin cups and plates (Babs quite refuses to 
use some bright new ones I sent for!) ; the Indian saddle- 
pads we sit on—all mean home; a woods-home. 

To-day that seems the best and only sort. We have 
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already fled from weeds; .avaunt, farms and beasts—let us 
be wild, let us dream. . . . Polly, by her birch, was doing 
both. Pud had wandered off somewhere, so anon she stares 
mountainward (how well I know that going-to-howl look!), 
anon dashes round her birch: ‘Hee—hee-hee-hee- 
hawwwrmph!” Infinite indignation in that last syllable; 
and just as she is getting irreparably wound up, comes a 
brownness from behind a spruce; a leisurely form strolling, 
a kind head poked inquiringly out as if to say, “Bless 
me, old dear—what’s the trouble?” and Pud arrives, his 
mahogany gleaming chivalrously under a dead apple-tree. 
On newspapers I arrange their meals—Pud with his nose 
lovingly in my hands as I do; then how nobly he grinds 
those oats; not waving a wasteful nose at the view every 
other second (as his companion is doing) and spilling a 
trail of oats over the landscape, but with his brown head 
ever in the same spot, nipping up neat little lipfuls of dinner. 
That is why he is such an easy keeper—and why I have to use 
all my wits to keep an extra ounce on my gobbling old girl. 
As a rule I hate a hay-stomach on a horse; but I simply gloat 
if I see Pip getting one. This summer she has a beautiful 
one; also she is, just when we first start off, the merest 
trifle—lazy? We call it, “Pip preserving her dimples.” Per- 
haps, this year, she will let me look at a sunset... . 

Not a duty in all the world! There is a scent of hot 
ferns; we are propped, decadently, on elbows; we infinitely 
talk. I think, even on a desert island, Babs and I should 
never cease talking. Goliath lies just behind us in thick 
spruce-shade, apparently sound asleep; but when I mur- 
mur into the: circumambient air, “Sandwich, old man?” 
behold a smiling dog miraculously making a pretty-bow, 
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and landing me a cordial kiss on my right, or disengaged, 
ear—the other being too near the fire. (Gli’s mother 
had an unhygienic way of kissing one unexpectedly, and 
damply, in the face; so from his infancy we took pains to” 
indicate to her son that only ears were fair targets—a 
stipulation which he has ever implicitly observed. Such a 
dog!) 

His sandwich ended, Goliath sat down and looked win- 
ningly at the raisins. I think he almost prefers raisins 
to bones; at any rate he catches them solemnly one by 
one, with an écstatic smile between raisins. Pud, also al- 
lured by them—raisins must be loud shouters in the world 
of scent—comes hintfully along and stickily accepts a half- 
dozen (they are the wet kind that ought to go in cake) ; 
after which we pack up, kick the fire into dissolution, 
and saddle. Ascutney has deepened to purple; it is mid- 
afternoon. The gold of the field is even paler; dead apple- 
branches poke into the sky. Good-by, beloved wilderness; 
how good the saddle feels again! Pick up your feet, steeds, 
and don’t trip on hidden humps; go dignifiedly over a 
bit of wall, along a slimy, dark little road through wil- 
lows that would be swampy if it could; then plunge into 
woods again. A most ducky trail, here; spruce-branches 
are low, brush grows obliteratingly in the middle, but ex- 
perienced Pud and Pip go resignedly through, Polly obvi- 
ously swearing when stubs punch her, or twigs slap her in 
the stomach, but forging earnestly after Pud with ears laid 
back and a tendency to fevered speed when we go under 
a particularly bad branch. More old walls, spruces, and an 
afternoon whitethroat singing to the mountain view; even 
a scent of hot wild strawberries—but we do not linger. Red 
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roses—we are thinking of those, at Chimney Pasture; late 
sunlight on a gorgeous world—also a brook cafion that 
must be traversed before dusk. . . . Down and down, to 
the wreck of the cosmic worlds: a down-bridge, a rocky 
brook-crossing which sinks to a ten-foot gully, its sides 
sheer clay; a ravine beside it. Dismounting, we lead the 
horses. My Polly hates being down low, with a bank by 
each shoulder, and makes an agile hop onto the shelf above 
us, about four inches wide. Very well, old lady, but what 
will you do at the end? For the inches dwindle and cease. 
We are approaching the worst place, where our brook-bed 
riots down into the ravine and there is a clay bank so steep 
that the horses must take it on a flying jump while we, on 
hands and knees, scrabble after. But first Polly must get 
down from her shelf. She sees she must; there is despera- 
tion in her eye, but she scrooches, and comes in a stone- 
crashing leap. Babs labors up the clay cliff; behind her, 
Pud makes a fine get-up. Poor Pip wavers, dodges, then 
flounders dreadfully after him—but just when I think she 
will fall backward, Babs catches her rein and she is up. Ha! 
the worst is over. 

We ride gratefully off. Some branch-scratching yet, but 
mostly soft greenery; it being nearly thrush-hour, we listen 
for the thrushes. We are in magnificent woods; the horses 
hurry along. Full well they know where they are going; a 
sensation which, I think, must rank first among horse- 
luxuries. (To go forth always, mentally, in the dark, and 
peer wonderingly at every cross-road—how singularly dis- 
agreeable! Ours try so hard, poor dears, to think they 
know our plans.) 

The gorge on our left has deepened to a cafion. Its woods 
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are thinning; glimpses of pastures appear on its other side. 
A canter-place! The horses are delighted to limber up their 
legs again, ducking hilariously under branches, leaping 
fallen ones, dashing round a corner where a partridge goes 
off like a volley and makes us all jump; one more swamp, 
then clear cafion on our left. Great hills jump up opposite ; 
two patriarchal birches droop their snow-white limbs over 
a tiny, green-terraced cellar-hole with a very upright old 
stone chimney looking hard at the view. Immense stone 
slabs for hearth, and a gray stone mantelpiece sticking ex- 
posedly there in the light of day; a huge woodchuck-hole 
on the parlor side. Grass grows everywhere; the orange- 
scarlet of devil’s paint-brush peeps from between stones; 
daisies and clover blossom by the kitchen hearth; a lone 
and adventurous mullein plant has taken up its abode on the 
woodchuck’s mound. 

But how wonderfully the house was fronted. What 
dawns, over those dark drapings of hills, the old chimney 
still sees; and where the gorge curves, and Ascutney just 
shows round the woods, what southern pink of sunsets! 
And the gullied scallops of those pale, geological pastures 
opposite, patterned with young spruce and birches; so steep, 
there are earthy scoopings at the base of them—at this hour, 
reddish-lavender scoopings, each topped with an oval of 
pale green. The little birches seem to be dancing in half- 
circles on these pale green spots; one thinks of “the lordly 
ones,” who dwell “in the hollow hills’—and by starlight, 
may join the birches, dancing. . . . 

But this is not where we meant to stop. A little farther 
on, where the road is most overhung with trees, and 
rounds the absolutest edge of all—there is our world. 
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Ducking below us is a.sheep-pasture, like a rocky lawn; 
tense, emerald turf, a group of great trees, a clot of 
sheep; then down, down, to the gorge. Up, up, go those 
opposite slopes; far, far lie the dimming, golden valleys, 
the tumble of hills—and that one Purple Emperor of a 
mountain, lording it. More stone foundations—there must 
have been a feudal castle of an old barn, here—right on 
the brink; a lilac-jungle behind it. A ledge of flat rock for 
a gallery seat; also to build your fire on, and flaunt its 
flames at the world. 

All this time we have been sitting, paralyzedly, on the 
horses; Polly nudges my toe. Once more my head is under 
a hot saddle-flap, and the bank blossoms with brown leather, 
and pads, and saddle-bags. We lower everything over a 
steep stone wall with unfair wire at the top, Gli scrabbles 
after us, then we carry them to the ledge of rock. 

As we drop them, a sense of infinite vacation freshly 
seizes us. The irresponsibility of mountains. . . . Here 
we are—and a dog that loves us; spread before us is all 
the world. Soothingly immense; beyond one’s reach. It 
needs nothing done to it. Just a great painting; the sort 
they hang on staircases in museums, because no other place 
is big enough. . . . Yet how sweet the grass smells; how 
charming is the far tinkle of that cow-bell! . . . There is 
dear detail enough; and the red roses by the wall—are they 
in bloom? We race over. Yes! such glorious crimson! 
little bushes, but large, loose-petaled, single roses with open 
golden hearts, and a real rose-smell that goes through your 
very bones. Long ago some one planted them—and the 
lilacs—and the tiger-lilies, in bud, that are overflowing into 
the little green road; now only the sheep nibble about them, 
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or a lonely sheep-salter, coming up on a Sabbath morning 
with the weekly measure of salt under his arm, has a glimpse 
of them. 

We strolled, canteen in hand, down to the brook; some- 
thing started from behind a hummock. A fox! He went 
looping very red, among the fern-clumps; then cantering on 
with that drifting lope which looks like so divine a saddle- 
gait. Making for the old wall, over it he disappeared— 
with a lurch. We walked briskly on. Just a hint of lovely 
shadowiness, coming; and water and fire-wood to be col- 
lected. Where the brook had to come under the road and a 
great yellow birch, the forefathers did a lovely thing: they 
piled up a stony wall in a sort of fountain-design, and these 
stones, now mossy, have delicate pale ferns growing in 
their crevices. The brook falls babbling away down the 
hillside; it is the loveliest wild fountain. There’s a deep 
little pool in which to sink your canteen; but you can 
scarcely step, the tiny ferns are so preciously arranged, 
each mossy stone so lovely; and by the pool a little unknown 
yellow flower is growing. 

Up the hill we went with a sudden escort of beasts. 
Red and white cows, two red oxen with white heads and 
brass-tipped horns, some motley “dry” cows with thick tails, 
absurd long faces, and evident mixed breeding, also three 
or tour extremely miscellaneous heifers—all had appeared, 
as cattle do, from nowhere. The shadow of the mountain 
had crept on to the turf they ate, oddly darkening its vivid- 
ness; but golden sunlight was on them and on the wall of 
delicate hills across the gorge. Sublimely, on this illumi- 
nated profile, they grazed; in sunlight, eating shadow! As 
we crested the pasture rise I saw a worried golden head 
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peering over it; poor Goliath, whom we had left in charge 
of our things, dreadfully divided between a need of staying 
where he was, and a deep desire to charge those slowly 
oncoming beasts—all headed his way! Gli simply loathes 
strange cows; when a puppy, he was chased down a steep 
bank by a herd of them; also, might they not advance and 
eat our possessions? He was unutterably relieved, even to 
the point of ecstatic wriggles, when we came and could 
share the responsibility ; it was a lot for a dog to decide, he 
told me, agitatedly, even guiltily, kissing my hand. My dear 
Gli is always accusing himself of something. Perhaps he 
had been just on the verge, if we had not come, of charging! 
I think there was something of the sort on his soul. 

Dragging apple-wood from an old tree in the hollow, 
we settled down on our rock-ledge, from which our fire 
mounted, a pale crimson. Over Ascutney—clear amethyst, 
now—were golden clouds. The gorge was golden, too— 
with a clear tide of shadow, rising. A purple tide. Above, 
the dark woods were warm with gold. The valleys seemed 
vanishing in mere richness of light. 

“Do you see that hill?” said Babs, pointing to a bare, 
far-away, volcanic-looking peak, pale and delicate, with 
one small solitary tree at its apex. (Vermont hills, when 
bald, are fond of that decoration.) “Well—we’ve been 
up it. We took down a barway. Do you remember? Ages 
ago. You see into lots and lots of valleys... and Pud 
jumped the stone wall.” 

“And Pip wouldn’t,” I responded. “Yes, I remember. 
It was a gorgeous place. Why haven’t we been there 
since?” 

“D’nno,” murmured Babs meditatively. “Forgot it was 
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there, I suppose. ._We’re always forgetting places we say 
we'll go to right away.... It’s getting clearer and 
clearer. Look at our supper-rock, on ’Scutney! I can see 
just where we had our fire. We must go up there again.” 

And so we went round, cataloguing the landscape. . . . 
That hill, with the road and the line of maples, was the 
one we crossed when we went to——; and wasn’t that the 
valley—you know—that led to——? Don’t you remem- 
ber? All wild, and the loveliest brook. All pools ’n’ every- 
thing. It would n’t be too late for fishing now; oh, do 
let ’s go—soon! . .. étc., etc. 

For we have wonderful intentions, geographically, but 
the world—that is, the horsebacking world—is wide. Also 
it is extremely up and down, and long, and takes time, and 
there has never been a summer yet when we have “got 
round.” But it is one of our joys to perch on an eminence 
and plan; so every bump, bald or wooded, in that mountain 
world, went under inspection; down even the farthest val- 
leys went a trail of imaginary but fresh hoof-tracks, ever 
side by side. . . . On those slopes, the lordly ones must 
now be coming out; in that little birch-woods, all shadowy 
and gray, about an inch high, over there—did n’t we see 
something stirring? Was n’t that 

It was nice and dim now. Look at the head of the gorge 
—those spruce hills, all dark. And the rosy sky—going 
into blue. The moon—just a pale slip of it. Ooh! it 
dodged behind a cloud! “Did n’t know there was a moon,” 
muttered Babs happily; “when was there a moon, last?” 

“D’nno,” I said, in equally subdued tones—the relaxa- 
tion of perfect contentment. ‘Oh, I know; you were n’t 
here.” And we smiled one of those long, inclusive smiles 
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into each other’s eyes, leahing back with stiff arms on the 
soft turf, our heads very much sunk in our collars. . . 
Not a very intellectual conversation; but it wasn’t, some- 
how, a moment for intellect. 

Just then there came a pattering, a gentle scrabbling on 
stones—and there were the sheep. A dim mass, coming 
quite invisibly from the depths below and moving timidly 
toward our rock-ledge. 

“C’day!” I said encouragingly. “C’day ...c’nan! I 
don’t know your vocabulary exactly, but one of those should 
do. C’day, dears—come on up and see us!’ The mass 
paused. One old grandmother of a ewe pushed out from 
it and took a timid step forward—but on the instant, a 
dark Shape arose by my shoulder. Goliath—very stiff, with 
hair rising; perfectly quiet, but very much on the defensive. 
Sensing his psychology the old ewe stopped, gave a quick 
side-step, which started the whole imitative flock streaming, 
slowly but inevitably, down into the dusk of the ferny, 
thistly hollow beside us. 

“Oh, Gli,” I said mournfully, “why did you? It was 
just sheep, you know. Poor sheep!’ 

At even this hint of reproach, his collie soul was filled 
with confusion. Overwhelmed, he kissed the permitted 


ear, made his very deepest pretty-bow, and then sat down, 


convulsively offering me first one paw and then the other. 
That, with Goliath, means the height of emotion; and 
after that he swung round and nestled furrily against me, 


leaning hard on my arm. Who can resist such repentance? 


Anyway he had n’t done anything but stand mildly up and 
think about defending us. . . . I put the arm swiftly round 
him. Gli is always very nervous, on our behalf, in Chim- 
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ney Pasture; he is convinced that the oxen will trample us, 
the ill-bred cows eat us up; that sooner or later an irate 
mob will advance upon us. So he lies crouched close be- 
hind us, eying them with the funniest mixture of apprehen- 
sion and dislike, giving small, bodeful growls deep in his 
throat, and ready, at a second’s notice, to charge. 

“All right, old man,” I assured him, leaning my cheek 
on the padded, silken top of his head (it is just the right 
height when he sits down); “was the best old man, any- 
way! .. .” And the soft head stayed there, perfectly quiet 
—wonderful self-control, for an emotional dog. I knew he 
was longing to kiss me, yet he kept still and just leaned the 
harder. (Gli is great on leaning. In a taxi, when he goes 
to town with us, he cannot sit on the floor but mounts to 
the seat beside me and leans—oh, how he leans!) 

But the sheep were very lovely, streaming down into 
the green dusk of the hollow, baaing softly as they went. 
Dimmer and dimmer; lambs dimly frolicking, their baas 
growing dimmer, farther away; a long line of them, bob- 
bling along, the light from the north dimly catching their 
backs as they melted round the curve under the old wall. 
An exquisite, night-glooming diminuendo of sheep; but 
what music could show how they melted into the shadow, 
or how sweet were the little motions of them, the little 
intimate darknesses underneath? What painting, on the 
other hand, could give the vanishing of their voices—the 
very spirit of a pasture night; or the woolly trace of them 
scenting the keen, high dewiness of our mountain air? 

We decided, with deep sighs, that no one art was equal to 
it; and that we must be going home. The slip of gleam- 
ing moon was brightening more and more; not at all “be- 
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ginning to faint in the light that she loved’—she and the 
afterglow weren’t that sort; but she was, alas, about to 
drop behind the rim of the spruce hills. Some stars were 
out; though cloud-masses, of an unearthly, half-lighted tint, 
hung prohibitively about on the clear, twilight sky. It was 
dark indeed, in the little forest-shadowed road, but I saw 
my Pip’s socks gleaming. Pud was nowhere. Babs called 
into the dark; we listened, strainedly. Could he have 
gone——? No; soon a mild swashing in grass was heard, 
the snap of dead twigs—and a big dark thing moved leisurely 
out of the cherry-blackness into a bit of gray space where 
cherries did not grow. “There he is!’ breathed Babs, rap- 
turously; and our dear darling Pud came pacing angelically 
along, halting beside us and nuzzling us with his warm 
nose. (We have no nose in the stable quite as soft, as 
affectionate, as steady and dependable, as Pud’s.) He had 
only been a little way off—down by the lilacs, he told us, 
where the feed was grand; for Pud never leaves us; we have 
trusted him for years. I am not so sure of my Polly; though 
she has to be on the stake-rope anyway, for Pud doesn't 
know how to manage ropes and would probably get snarled 
up and hurt his legs as his dear mother did once; and he is 
so terribly useful we can’t possibly spare him to find out! 
_.. The first thing Donny is going to learn will be the 
lore of stake-ropes; no horse, belonging to such arrant 
campers as we, but should be perfectly conversant with 
them. 

It was slow, but successful, saddling in the dark; flatten- 
ing our respective pads with care, we cinched gaily, our 
heads under dark flaps. Together we heaved the saddle- 
bags on, actually remembering to buckle the strap under 
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Pud’s stomach—a portion of his rigging it is so easy, at 
this hour, to leave undone; and then he steps on it, and 
cuts the brass buckle off, and it is very grievous. One grows 
fond of that particular brass buckle—and all it means. 

The horses started off with their usual charming assur- 
ance, into the pitch-blackness; out into the starry gray 
by the roses—how sweet they were!—then down a wooded 
pitch even blacker. I could hear Pud; otherwise I should 
not have known he was there. Sometimes, in the woods, 
a festive heifer comes and races us inside the now invisible 
fence; but now there is just steep blackness, for we are 
on our way to the valley a thousand feet below. A starry, 
turfy bit along which we recklessly gallop, making hoof- 
tumult in the night quietness ; then down and down, gazing 
at pale mountains, the vast, dim, valley view, with two 
or three points of light in its depths. Short dips into 
dusky swales ; hoof-thunder over bridge-planks at the bottom 
(1 have always a little thrill of scared wonder just when one 
will hear that thunder, and if Pud will step into a hole) ; for 
the horses at any time love these valley-dashes and the duet 
of hoofs on hollow woodenness; but I believe they love it 
best at night. There is a fascination about black dark. . . . 
Perhaps the utter faith of these dark scuttlings is one of 
their charms; rarely, in this responsible world, does one 
know such complete surrender to another’s performance. 
Perfectly helpless but wildly happy, you are being torn 
through the air on the back of something warm yet invisible 
that you have come to trust—with nothing less than your life. 
That is a great feeling. Explorers in the perils of the Arctic 
can have no more. Probably not as much. One would n’t 
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trust an ice-floe very far; anyway trust, I believe, is an 
unscientific attitude of mind....IWTm glad we don’t 
have to be scientific on rides. . . . 

How smooth and grand seems the motor-road that, after 
the last small but noisy bridge, we gallop out upon. Re- 
sponsible bridges that won’t thunder, now; and the road 
has a surface that attracts starlight. The stones must all 
have rolled off to bed; dust is dew-laid. There’s nothing 
like that rush home. At least it feels like rushing, for one 
is so conscious of hoof-beats and the flying wind that stars 
and mountains seem to be just whizzing by. Oblivious, 
utterly, of stones in the road, of any restraints what- 
ever—even of common prudence—one seems to be living 
on dew and shadows, on noble shapes humped against the 
sky; on the scent of grass and brook-water, bog and leaf- 
loam. To-night on passing a little, gray, sleeping farm- 
house, we caught a conspicuous, strong smell that 
you never get by day—like turnips; or something in 
the cellar grown a little old and yearning for air. Some- 
times, too, we hear the loveliest snores coming from open 
upper windows. It makes one feel so executive and wide- 
awake; more executive than one had ever felt in one’s life— 
to be out there on a pale road in the starlight, riding and 
riding while other people snore. We stopped, once, to drink 
in the whole luxury of it; it poured over us, a lovely, mental 
massage; we grew rested by leaps and bounds... . The 
horses, seeing but scant reason in this halt, fidgeted and 
clanked their bits so loudly that we were afraid, spiritual 
trespassers as we were, an ill-omened dog (there was such 
a one lived there) might run out and fill the night with 
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clamorous objections; but as we sat, with knuckles pressed 
in our horses’ necks—a patent device for quieting—there was 
only the night-silence, night air flittering in one’s face, the 
pertinacious turnip-smell, and those jewelled snores. Glori- 
ous, untrammeled, yet space-softened snores; gray as the 
night; half husky, yet clear-drawn—almost like wood- 
winds; intermittent oboes, perhaps—though oboes with a 
quality of tenseness that belongs to the snore alone; even 
an outdoor snore listened to in the saddle. For these came 
to us objectively; they were like snores in a play; and, lest 
the memory of other and more subjective snores suffered, 
at various times in one’s life, rhythmically—and unroman- 
tically—under a roof, should arrive to swamp the quaintness 
of these charming and woodland ones, we deemed it wise 
to ride on. A shadowy dog leaped at the horses’ heads as 
we did so; Goliath, in one of his intermittent night-visibili- 
ties, expressing satisfaction at our decision. Collies, as 
a rule, don’t care for halts... . The rest of the miles 
seemed short. We never know we are tired till we turn up 
our pitches; but when we joggle out into the starlight of 
our own mowings and see the sentinel masses of Alpha and 
Omega against the night sky, we breathe two pleased 
sighs. 

It is nice, being tired together. There’s a sort of rhythm 
even about that. The starlight is clear on our little uphill 
road ; and there is the dim form of our flower-garden. Why 
must starlight illuminate weeds? Even from here, a gen- 
eral pallid fluffiness is visible. Young seeds, encouragingly » 
sprouting? Yes; but not all flower-seeds. . . . 

Go in, stars. Spare us, till to-morrow. We’ve had such 
a wonderful day. 
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; June 12. 

I woke this morning with a sort of screwed-to-the-bed 
feeling; and got thinking of Boo-boo. A year ago, 
when we rode home by starlight as we did last night, we 
should have had a rapturous welcome. Out of the 
dusk grows a small something in the road; or there is a 
pale-tinted movement in the grass under the three elms— 
and, “Look out; here’s Boo!” murmurs Babs, in a melted 
tone, while, “Prrr-oo!” says that small person softly, and 
the horses, bending their heads down, curve around him 
with affectionate care. . . . And Boo escorts us to our very 
door. 

That is, a year ago he did. And last autumn. But the 
day before Christmas, while we were away, the man found 
him reluctant to stay in the house at all. Very unlike Boo. 
And on Christmas day, when the man (who was devoted 
to Boo-boo) went out to do chores in the afternoon, 
he saw the little fellow asleep in his nap-place in the hay-loft 
and went over to speak to him; he found him asleep indeed. 
... Curled comfortably up; his collar and bells nicely 
on; nothing apparently the matter. A peaceful little face. 
. . . Just like Boo; he would even die, considerately. 

But it does n’t do to think of him like that. He seems 
still here. The farm was half Boo; he was everywhere . . 
in everything. . . . But now the horses would be waiting 
for us at the paddock bars; it was an alluring, soft, gray 
day, and we arose. Babs clattered down to make the 
fire in the summer kitchen—which she does with about 
four motions; I heard the clank and thump of a filled 
tea-kettle going on over the blaze, then steps departing 
barnward. I must hurry. Sunday morning I want to 
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help feed horses, dreadfully! One can put a special lot of 
attention on it; take time to lean over the paddock bars and 
notice them all as they come in. I didn’t feel in the least 
like hurrying but managed, at a neat, Big-Missis gallop, 
to make the corner of the horse-barn just as the shining 
file was coming. Bless the dears! Babs was hooking back 
the gate; toward her advanced Pud, at his long-stepped 
walk, his bay head stretched anticipatingly forward. Behind 
him Polly, just on his heels, was looking first this side and 
then that, of his methodical and unmoved tail, to see if 
she could possibly scoot by; Donlinna was breaking from 
the line to make a pre-breakfast visit to the trough—I wish 
they would all do that, but the older ones have oats on the 
brain and won’t; while Dolly eagerly trotted to close in the 
zap. Marquis, paying no attention to these manceuvers, 
plodded unambitiously in the rear. He is Cupid’s youngest 
son, with all her clever laziness; still in the half-colt stage, 
too, where he needs gunpowder under him to make him 
hurry. Sometimes we despair of him; but—he is so pretty! 
How can we ever really despair of that nose, those little 
ears—that crested, slim-throated neck—all deepest, shin- 
ing mahogany, with a beautiful black mane and tail, and 
a disposition absolutely blossom-sweet? His brother Pud, 
at four years old, was slow, too; could n’t lead any faster 
than a crawl; in the yard he stood mostly stock-still, with 
his under lip hanging down an inch or two—a sort of 
black and pink cup, full of air only. . . . It made one ill! 
Even with Babs on his back, he could trot only a few steps ; 
would stop short on the brow of a hill and stare at it. His 
very brain seemed clogged. That winter we went to 
town, and when we returned in June and rode off with 
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him, expecting torments, behold! there was a new horse. 
Gracious, philosophic, willing, yet full of a pretty spirit; 
and after a few trips, his endurance became noteworthy. 
Not a thing had been done to him all winter; he had simply 
“srown up to it.” Just babyishness, those hesitations. Colts 
develop slowly, in these cold climates. Fancy racing one 
here, as they do in the South, at two years! Pud would 
have fallen in heaps at the very idea. . . . And now Marquis 
is at the same state; but, with history in mind, we have 
hopes of him. 

Donlinna, of course, is a vision; and an able vision at 
that. Such shoulders and hips! and still the angelic throat 
and nose and ankles. She will be the sort for thirty miles 
a day, and the next day—if need be—and the next. Such 
firm, quick steps; it is a comfort just to look at her. 

And then, after breakfast, we went to the garden. The 
stars had not exaggerated its state; and once our blood was 
up, we spent the entire day there, making sounds like the 
incessant popping of tiny corks. Merely the annual battle 
with pigweed. Our seeds, the thrilling things, are really 
quite up—except the Shirley poppies ; but the feathery weed, 
everywhere, held canopies above the little plants we have 
awaited so long. Very little plants; so little and frail, we 
have feared to uproot them by weeding, in the powdery 
dry soil; so we have had to watch the gray-green of the 
canopy swamping them. It was rather dreadful. The 
garden is so in one’s eye, from the drive; and I never look 
the other way, unless there is a moon or something. . . . 

So this morning it looked, in spite of rampant greenness, 
quite like a hopeless garden. But we sat down in one corner 
and popped. Popped steadily. Every pigweed root makes 
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that funny little explosion when pulled out of the ground; 
we grew so unspeakably tired of sitting and popping! But 
the rescued beds looked highly encouraging ; down the garden 
we went, popping and popping. Babs—such is her new 
and sustained interest in flowers—had extraordinary pa- 
tience at it. 

By sunset it was done; and two very stiff gardeners, with 
unrecognizable fingers, hoisted themselves to their feet and, 
with glad sighs, surveyed the scene of combat. Amazing 
heaps of young pigweed—it seems as if all the possible seed 
must be exhausted; that not another pigweed, this year at 
least, would lift its head. (If it has any pity, it won't!) 

How glad we were we had done it! It was a ton’s weight 
off our souls; more—it had not perceptibly hurt the young 
plants. As I weeded, I had had to stuff back a few and ram 
soil about them; but it was blessedly damp and ram- 
mable. . . . Very, very slim, the small bachelor’s buttons— 
and scattered so thinly, when I sowed them thick; problem- 
atic, the here-and-there calendulas, so conservative and 
mile-apart in their hills—but everybody said hills; almost 
invisible, still, the borders of mignonette and sweet alyssum ; 
but just the spaces, the blessed, brown, unpigweeded spaces, 
looked good to us. At least if the poor dear garden, after 
all the drowth and lateness, did nothing, it would n’t be be- 
cause one hadn’t weeded. . . . 


June 14. 

To-pay there have been tremendous scatterations in the 
front pasture. Kimmie leading his hordes at full speed; 
the hordes dashing before Kimmie. Down the slopes and 
across the brook; up the slopes, pell-mell into the woods. 
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It is partly games, partly June; at any rate, Kim is having 
glorious exercise. We love to see that silver tail. floating 
about, tipping up and down the gullies with such 
grace ; to know that for a time he can have his fill of gallop- 
ing. He is fleeter now, less easily winded ; patters and races 
for hours, as well as anybody. That is splendid for him, 
also for posterity. Foals should have a muscled sire. 

By New Year’s, or a little later, we shall be wondering 
about results. In our early days of pony-farming, when a 
new foal shone on us like a planet in the sky, we absolutely 
worried about them. Mira, Eleanor, and Elva were our 
first three mares to reach maturity; and the months before 
their momentous offspring should have arrived were indeed 
full of “wild surmise.” Also of trips of speculation to the 
barn-yard. Mira, our Kelty’s mother, was similarly a very 
perfect little brown person with a tan nose-end and decided 
opinions ; she detested these diagnosing observations. “Pros- 
pects, Mi’a?” one would fondly and delicately inquire, 
bending to run a hand over her little furry side—so soft and 
shining!—and Mira, first turning her head to glare at one, 
then slashing her tail and wrinkling small nostrils with 
wrath, would stalk disgustedly off., We thought it most 
inconsiderate of Mira! 

Elva enjoyed interrogations; she would beam at us and 
drop her nose reassuringly in our hands as if to say, 

“Oh, yes, dears! Next week at the latest. Six perfectly 
spifflicous foals—every one of them a filly!” 

Eleanor, that fat optimist, was happy-go-lucky and did n’t 
care one way or the other. (Perhaps she knew she would 
have no foal that year—or ever afterward.) But Elva and 
Mira more than fulfilled our expectations. Two little fillies 
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—such luck! Because that meant, some day, more and yet 
more fillies. . . . Kelty arrived in the paddock swamp— 
Mira always was judicious—but I shall never forget my 
first sight of that little brown thing bounding, at an hour 
old, on the hummocks. Something bounded, immortally; 
in my heart; and, from the first, Kelty came to us without 
fear, as if sure beforehand of her welcome. For when 
you begin by buying babies, and wait three years for more 
babies, that little brown bit of life seems very marvelous. 
And how she grew—and grew wise! Elva’s foal, Heather 
Lady, was born in the woods, and one sunny June morning, 
a little later, came stepping appropriately down the mother- 
bank and the pony-paths, beside such a proud Elva, into the 
lane. Reddy’s own copper-colored child she was, but with 
her mother’s tip-tilted nose and consequent sunny nature— 
we never had a snub-nosed baby that wasn’t sweet; but 
beautiful and brilliant as she was, little dark-brown Kelty 
with her shoe-button eye and comic, round forehead like a 
croquet-ball—never did a foal’s forehead stick out quite so 
meltingly as Kelty’s—somehow had first place in my heart. 
Dear Kelty was very ill during her first winter with 
bronchial pneumonia; we nursed her night and day, and 
she recovered gaily—just that much deeper in our affections. 
After that all was well with her; and by the time Heather 
Lady was a three-year-old, and was found one May morning 
drowned in a shallow pond on top of the pasture knoll, lying 
down in the water with her nose barely in it, her little hind 
leg fatally caught in a tangle in her mane, we had enough 
other babies not to mourn too bitterly . . . though we shall 
never, never forget Heather Lady and her young beauty, 
just coming into its bloom. 
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Some of the less dependable mothers often kept us in un- 
certainty, however, for what seemed an undue length of 
time. Babs and I, after months of wonderment, had a bet 
on Fantana for about a year and a half. She had looked so 
admirably propitious; and after that—was it merely un- 
limited pasture that was thus prolonging the propitiousness? 
In a moment of humorous desperation, we put up a pound 
of Page and Shaw’s on her; and Babs (who had wagered 
favorably on the colt’s arrival) semi-won it. That is, our 
extraordinary white and brown Fantana, with her guileless 
eye and innocently waving silver mane, produced for us, 
some six amazing months after she was supposed to, that 
admirable little addition to the herd . . . at which both of us 
ate the chocolates. It seemed only just. 

But we had a tragic time with Fantana’s first child. Fan- 
tana was a very special person, and had come to us from the 
West, in a crate, and this baby was from a fabulous sire of 
charms and prizes and blue ribbons, and great were our prep- 
arations. Too great, perhaps. Fantana had been brought up 
in a special, pampered way, and was not as tough as our 
mares; she was merely out in a rainstorm one day—stand- 
ing witlessly outside the shed, when she might just as well 
have gone in—and I found her fairly chattering with a chill. 
So after that—the foal was to arrive in a fortnight—we were 
fearfully careful of her; put her in and out “like an egg,” 
as Bab said; kept her in a box-stall when it was chilly; and 
when the foal was born it was most beautiful, a sort of Mal- 
tese-gray filly with choice white markings, and we named 
it Plaidie. (After a Scotch village, and because it had pat- 
terns.) Plaidie was, almost from the first hour, the up-head- 
est little thing, a princess, evidently, of high degree; full of 
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life, leaping gracefully about her mother and over the pas- 
ture rocks, racing her little gray and white legs off with the 
other babies of that year, kind and tame and fearless and 
curly-tailed, and with always that lofty head in air. We 
saw visions over that colt. She was to head a line of 
champions. She was to have the most perfect training. For 
we adored Plaidie. Out in the pasture with her, one forgot 
everything else. . . . And then one day I noticed the other- 
wise happy Fantana looking cross when the baby came for 
a drink; lifting a threatening leg; kicking, actually, at her 
own child! Something must be the matter... - 

Something indeed: a bag, half of which was spread as 
wide as a frying pan—hard and hot, and terribly caked. The 
other half was soft and normal; so into a box-stall went 
Fantana, and Plaidie drank from the good half. I called 
up the veterinary; “yes, that was right, keep her in a 
warm place ;” I was to bathe the bag with hot soda and water, 
and massage it every half-hour. All that day, all that night, 
I did; sitting in the box-stall, going to the house for fresh 
hot things, tying Fantana closely in a corner—for it hurt her 
horribly, and she kicked and plunged—and, half weeping at 
her pain, trying not to see Fantana’s eye of, agony); Pie 
It was a nerve shattering task. Plaidie was my consola- 
tion, bright and sassy and gay, taking naps, or frisking 
round the stall. 

By daylight I was worn out; Fantana was much better, 
but massage must goon. A little later I noticed that Plaidie 
was beginning to droop. She hung that lofty little head ; 
lost her gaiety. Very soon she showed signs of pain; lay 
down and did a little roll—a causeless roll, that worried me. 
I ran in and telephoned the doctor. Hurrying out again, I 
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found Plaidie much worse; a pitiful little beautiful thing, 
in agony; rolling and kicking. We did everything we could 
think of; an hour later the veterinary drove hastily up. 
I was sitting on the straw of the box with Plaidie’s dying 
head in my lap; as he came in she gave one last little 


ee. 
Just because no one had told me, the night before, to take 
her away from her mother. . . . The veterinary, making a 


clumsy attempt at consolation, bent and put his rather soiled 
hand on my shoulder; cramming back my tears, | swiftly 
rose, and explained to him, fervidly, just why our Plaidie, 
with glazing eyes, was lying there... . 

Now we have a marvelous veterinary. He lives an in- 

convenient twenty miles away, but he is really educated, and 
a canny Scotsman besides, and has never, in years, made 
(rap on wood!) one mistake for us in diagnosis. . . . But 
anybody, it now seems, could have told me to take Plaidie 
away from the dangerous neighborhood of that bag. . . . 
And yet I had been so impressed, just before that, with the 
grand and surprising new knowledge that cows’ bags have 
“quarters,” and the quarters are separate in their operations, 
that I had leaped, rather naturally, to the automatic conclu- 
sion that a pony’s, except for being constructed in halves, 
must be the same. 

I shall never act on automatic conclusions again. 

But that is the only real foal-tragedy we have had. Their 
growth is simple and inevitable ; their arrival usually a jocose 
and invisible performance, meaning nothing more than the 
sight of a curly-tailed, wabbly-legged thing (a quite un- 
deserved present), adorable in its blue-eyed innocence, com- 
ing light-heartedly down the pasture paths beside mother. 
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Lovely Elva set this woods-fashion, and all the later mares 
have adopted it. Sometimes the cavalcade includes a 
trained nurse, however (our Greylight is devoted to new 
babies), and when Elizabeth first decorated our green slopes, 
a little brown spinster called Fritzi was assiduous in her 
attendance. Mother Thalma, always notable for a certain 
sturdy common sense, made no objection, and wherever 
Elizabeth went Nurse Fritzi turned, too; chaperoning her 
first bites at fresh May grass, licking her at every possible 
moment, and whinnering as distractedly as Thalma, if 
Elizabeth strayed—even behind another pony. Incontest- 
able were Fritzi’s rushes, indeed, if other ponies deliberately, 
with evident purposes of investigation, came near; so fierce 
that these gossipers instantly fled. (No items in next eve- 
ning’s “Pasture Herald” about this baby, if she knew it!) 
There is something truly daunting about an enraged trained 
nurse; and Fritzi was quite as systematic and intolerant 
in her care-taking as if she had been an aseptic human in a 
pale-blue uniform with the latest thing in caps. . . . A cap, 
by the way, would have looked sweet on Fritzi, for she had 
a charming soft, frizzy foretop, tiny, quaint ears, and 
beautiful, clear brown eyes with a faithful expression. Later, 
she had a colt herself—touched by this exhibition of her 
maternal leanings we felt it positively wrong (though she 
was not quite broad-chested enough to suit us), to keep her 
from it; and Fritzi had the time of times with that one child. 
A reactionary time: no trained nurses for her! Fearful 
(though amusing) frowns and rushes greeted any interested 
pony-friends, or even aunts or uncles, however chummy 
Fritzi had been with them beforehand; and the baby, in 
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truth a very nice baby, worth making a fuss over, throve 
and was a credit to vigilance. 

But of all chaperons for the young, my Pippy, a grown 
rational horse with a large halter on, is the absurdest. 
Pip has never had a colt; it isa great pity. After the winter, 
she is often turned into pasture in May, to have “a good 
grassin’ out”; the feed is longest in the front pasture, so we 
put her there. Pip adores the front pasture. Her expres- 
sion of stealthy, old-maid bliss, as we let her through the 
gate, is such that Babs and I keel over with mirth; and 
then Polly walks off with such propriety! The bliss has 
mingled sources. It is a delightful romantic pasture with 
a view, which a horse always appreciates; there is shelter 
on the heights, a sweet brook in the valley and clover in the 
grass; but more than all, in the spring and early summer, 
it harbors collections of adored little beings about as high 
as her knee; magical little Circe-creatures with ears and 
weeny prancing legs and unbelievable manes, soft, curly, 
inch-long manes that stick up; small, curly tails that stick out 

. . oh! Poor Wuppy dogs their every step. She dogged 
Errands so, two summers ago, that we could hardly keep 
the little thing in that pasture—which Errands loved. But 
it was Errands’s first baby; Errands is dear old Julia’s 
daughter, and promises to be just as wonderful and solicitous 
a mother; and I never saw Pippy so bewitched. That be- 
sieged pair could n’t take a free step, make an unaccompanied 
motion. Always an appalling big, bright-bay thing, with 
white hind ankles and persistently down-bent white star, 
snuffing and snuffing; stopping where they stopped, grazing 
where they grazed, but forever wanting to meddle with that 
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baby. I think, if Errands had not been agile in her objec- 
tions—Errands never fought or did any rude thing, but 
merely trotted, in vast distaste, away—that all the fur, 
actually, would have been meddled off its young back. Lick, 
lick, lick—pick an untousled spot and again carefully lick, 
lick, lick . . . with an expression of deep and pensive 
thought, a sort of devoted spinster-melancholy, that would 
have been convulsing had it not been so pathetic. No colt 
for her! Never, in her keen youth, her long moyen age, 
had she been thus blessed ; and now—now, she was too old. 
Gray hairs where the cheek-strap wore, gray hairs over 
her eyes. (Lick, lick, lick.) Julian—we had named the 
baby after his grandmother—did not mind so much; licking 
merely gave him curly feelings, and made him run round 
in little dashes; it was Errands who worried. 

“Come, child—come!” she urged, one day, climbing up a 
bank she knew Polly always avoided; “hurry—come along 
with me!” and Julian obediently boosted his small self up 
the bank. Along a green terrace—bah! There was that 
beastly star poking up at the end of it. . . . “This way !— 
this way!’ murmured Errands, whirling abruptly, and trot- 
ting swiftly off toward the orchard fence; “keep close to 
me, child!” and Julian did his baby-gallop at her heels. “Uh- 
huh-hoo-hoo-hoo!”’ came the enamored whinner in their 
rear; Errands cast back a despairing glance over her 
shoulder. ‘Don’t stop yet, baby—she’s coming ” and 
down the steep toward the brook they both plunged—for 
Pip abominates going fast downhill. Julian was especially 
good at steep places; a foal loves to cast himself off a height, 
and take his flying tail down it at perilous speed—never 
stopping to pick his way, but flinging himself on the air like a 
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furry plummet; so Errands could let herself out, too, and 
they both reached the bottom and leaped the brook, before 
Polly, gazing haplessly here and there, had chosen her way 
of descent. . . . So they had a few breaths of freedom. 
But only a few; once on the level my old girl is nimble, and 
soon over the hummocks above them, as they grazed in 
peace by the cattail swamp, came those great carrot-colored 
legs, those nostrils joyfully flying . . . that avid star, held 
possessively out . . . even a bit of pink tongue prospectively 
showing. It was too much. Errands bolted to the lower 
barway (whence, in the fall, she had sometimes been 
taken), wriggled her fore legs through (there was a gap, 
between two curving bars), squirmed the rest of herself; 
Julian, now somewhat alarmed, did likewise—and together 
they hastened relievedly up the hill, going more and more 
slowly as Errand’s heart grew easy. She looked back; below, 
at the foot of the hill, a long bay neck was stretched over 
the barway and ‘“Hoo-hoo-awwww: ” came the dimin- 
uendo of a disappointed wail; Julian snuggled closer to her, 
but, “She can’t get out!” said his small mother, blissfully; 
and ds one man they swung into the forbidden richness of 
the lower mowing. 

When this had been repeated several times; when the 
newly planted vegetable-garden in the hollow was getting 
destructively tracked with small hoofs; and when Polly, 
from much anxious running about and fruitless calling after 
her would-be charge, was losing weight rather than gaining 
it—we took the poor bewitched thing out and transferred her 
to the upper pasture. Errands and Julian, though warily at 
first, and expecting that long neck, that pursuing star around 
every tree, once more occupied their loved slopes in peace; 
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while Polly, scorning the geldings and unaccompanied 
mares of the high knoll, betook her carrot-color where she 
saw fit, concerning herself with diet only. 


June 15. 

I THINK we have settled the milk problem, for this sum- 
mer. (Even on a pony farm there seem to be milk prob- 
lems!) Either too much of this essential fluid, or too little; 
if you are a dairying person it is too little, with us usually too 
much, Especially since Cressy’s daughter, Amaryllis, has 
grown up and insists on giving pailfuls for us to grapple 
with, and so is now nourishing a neighbor’s family with all 
her might. For Amaryllis, from being a helpful baby, has 
now become a helpful cow. Or heifer, rather. Anything up 
here not positively ancient, is known as a heifer; so much 
more flexible and optimistic a term. If she happens not to 
give very much—oh, well, “she’s just a heifer”; but when 
she at last really becomes a cow, there’s a finality about it. 
She is either a profitable animal or she isn’t; no charming 
variableness to the term. It’s a life-sentence—being “a 
cow.” Cressy has actually graduated—though only of late 
—into cowship; in her case, the cow commendatory. 

“Yes, she allers was a good little caow ” said a neigh- 
bor cordially, when I complained that Cressy’s milk, now she 
is being once more gradually “dried off,’ is chiefly cream. 
It is. I bring out the cream-pan and skim and skim, and 
never get to milk of a proper blueness. Always my spoon 
drowns and founders in a rich substance it seems too bad to 
give to Gli; it looks positively shocking in a dog-dish! 

But Cressy will “do us” nicely for the summer, when we 
are so busy in every sort of outdoorness and have scant 
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time for surplus preoccupations with dairy matters. One 
cow, in pasture, is easier to find than two; she comes down 
for company—at least dear Cressy is very apt to—and the 
sound of a friendly human voice. Not to be milked—as the 
popular superstition is; oh, no! that is the last thing any 
cow ever worries about; it takes either grain or society to 
bring them. One afternoon, at cow-getting time, I met a 
young farmer coming up through our woods with his rifle in 
the crook of his arm; he had a gay and fugitive herd, and a 
particularly awful pasture to find anything in, so I inquired 
jocosely, “Looking for your cows with a gun, are you, Mil- 
ford?” and with a grin he replied, ‘““No—but Id like to, 
once in a while!” 

We have had our own experiences in that line. During 
the time—the pre-Shetland epoch—of the large and in- 
stantaneous dairy, we had four or five specially obdurate 
cows who adored hiding in the woods at milking time. I 
have known Peter’s Flossy, for instance, a pedigreed and 
astute beast of the mildest, doviest biscuit-color but a keen 
and ultimate old brain, to lead the whole bunch (she was the 
bell-cow) into a thicket of breezy, fluttering young poplars 
on a rocky cliff where it was quite irrational that cows 
should go (’way “below the hill,” too—which meant in the 
extreme edge of the lower back pasture, among ferocious 
blackberry shoots) and there stand immovable; gently cud- 
chewing, perhaps, but otherwise breathlessly still. Range 
that lower pasture as we would, we could hear not the softest 
ting of a lurking bell. At last, a fly on Flossy must have 
grown unbearable (though she must have been enduring 
him, and a score of others, for long minutes), for from that 
cliff—Cupid and I were riding agitatedly below it—came 
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the sudden, tormented jangle from the bell on a large neck 
that has thrown itself spasmodically at a cow-shoulder, and 
back again. Cupid whirled; I sent a wild whistle to Babs, 
who was hunting fruitlessly in the woods ; and before I could 
even pick up a rein Cupid was speeding venomously round 
the corner of the cliff, into sumacs and blackberries—how 
she hated them !—and then galloping toward the poplars on 
the cliff’s top. Hearing no more sound of bell, I pulled her 
up and listened; Babs was crashing down from the woods 
above, but otherwise all was quiet; just a papery rustle of the 
breeze in the young poplars. Cupid fretted, gouging her 
head down against her bits. ‘‘Want to go in there?” I 
muttered; “are they there, d’ you think?” and we poked 
our way, with difficulty, forward. Blue-green flutterings; 
light, gray-green stems, barred with orange sunlight—and 
through the lift of the leaves, something (unbelongingly) 
yellow. . . . Two great whisking ears! also a white horn, 
and a piece of a sapient face—Flossy, placidly cud-chewing. 
A pretty picture, but 

“You old villain!” I relievedly remarked, riding up, 
and desperately dodging branches as Cupid bears me for- 
ward; “what are you doing in here? Hoy, Flossy! hoy— 
all the rest of you ” for they were all there, backing 
Flossy up in her utter innocence; all motionless, all placidly 
chewing, all striped and mottled by orange sunlight. . . . 
And milking should have been done an hour ago... . 

Near-by is our little camp, where under heart-shaped 
shimmerings we see sunsets and sleep. How I love poplar- 
leaves. Warm whispering nights when the soft stars 
are out, a glow lingering behind the hills; when everything 
smells of leaf-loam, and surface brooks rush noisily ; above 
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all, in spring, when the little leaves are whirling vivid lemon- 
scent into the air, their shaped goldenness against eve- 
ning blue—little patterns, in the dusk, still exquisite of edge 
and Fra-Angelicoish of tint; massed, yet clear. . . . Now 
of course, above the summer backs of cows, they are stiffer 
and larger; scentless, too; but they still whirl and are heart- 
shaped, and I cannot ride under them, or listen to them, 
without love... . 

But the bell—that long-sought bell !—jangles violently as 
Flossy, with an irritated -head-toss and a most insulted ex- 
pression, makes her way slowly out of the thicket. (Dash 
these humans—thinking of nothing but Milk. . . .) We 
shall have trouble, I see; we always do, when Flossy looks 
like that. Cupid, trying in vain to surround all the stragglers 
at once, fumes and froths with temper, for though Jane is 
with us, Jane in such a case gets rattled and is little good, 
and always yaps in the wrong place. Babs, however, joins 
us on her pony, and together we herd those unwilling six— 
six varying degrees of sulky expressions—up a grassy 
stretch, across the brook and to the woods, where the road, 
under thick maple-saplings, ducks in for its final climb up the 
hill. 

This is the crux of the whole pursuit. In those woods 
there are several wood-roads—one of them the charming 
trail to the Cave of the Winds; and though Flossy and the 
others may not know the road’s name, full well do they 
know its possibilities of escape—from a night in a stuffy 
barn. The deep hemlock-thicket—a bourne indeed from 
which no cow (against her will) returns; the strategic up- 
trails, branching into dusky woods-obscurity. The real 
road goes straight up a weary hill to the upper pasture 
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(where it dives convulsively barnyard-ward again); and 
cows dislike an uphill. The six backs are glooming along; 
is there a new purpose in their gait? Will they slide down 
that seductive side-trial ? 

Flossy, the fat and reluctant, is actually hurrying; so 
Babs, cleverly twisting her pony through brush and around 
tree-trunks, slips ahead, to take her stand by the wood-road. 
Round a curve the last back disappears; what are those 
yells—those cowy crashings? Cupid leaps desperately for- 
ward—Cupid, who loathes exertion !—claws up over a rock- 
ledge, and ducks under a dead limb into the darkest part of 
the trail. A gray-white thing is pelting toward us; a gasp- 
ing voice cries, “They went everywhere—we could n’t 
stop them. That fool Jane, she barked, and: Pst Sale 
right!’ I cry—and have no time for more, for Cupid, 
on the trail of the vanished cattle, takes the bit in her teeth, 
whirls me to that corner, tears down the road and has me 
in the brush before I can wink. It is a trifle lighter in here— 
I can see green-gold splashes on the far side of dark trees; 
but Cupid will not stop. . . . It is quite terrifying, this 
being dashed through thick woods by a horse you can’t hold 
in. I know our woods well; but one does not memorize— 
on horseback—every hanging branch, the exact space be- 
tween crowded saplings; one is more apt to do that on foot; 
and we always ride these woods. Cupid’s idea, of course, 
was to rush through as many narrow tree-openings as pos- 
sible. Also, if she saw head-room for herself, she would 
dart into it—never bothering about mine! I’Il ride any- 
where at speed except in a wood or a bog; but just now 
dread was turning me fairly cold. . . . Tearing along—a 
branch scalps my hat off, wrenching out my pet silver hat- 
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pin; but—is that a dusky shape, ahead? Crouched on her 
neck, I feel Cupid flattening herself into a run; we go dash- 
ing into a bit of swamp, scrabble over the roots of 
some big beeches, and gain a bit of open in the 
woods. Ha—a bell! Old Flossy is not up to this pace; she 
is galloping no longer, but going at a floundering trot; 
dodge in the hemlocks as she may, my angry, panting steed 
is quicker—and the head-renegade, dongling discomfitedly, 
is turned back along the road. A crashing—and two loyal 
shapes slide almost invisibly from the dark trees and join 
her; that bell is too much for them—its clangs go to their 
guilty cow-souls. ... 

From another direction come a loud lumbering and puff- 
ing—and there in the dimness is actually our Jane with 
another. “Good dog!” I cry; “whoever dreamed of such 
a thing? Hooray, Jane!” and Jane, waving a hysterical 
tail in circles at this unaccustomed praise, surges quite un- 
necessarily forward at the heels of her now-docile charge. 
(Jane never did have much balance.) ... Babs, on an 
excited pony, rides victoriously in with still another capture ; 
so in front of us are five backs. 

“Never mind the other,” I murmur; “we could n’t ever 
see her, it’s so dark”; and the five jostle on, nearing the 
fatal corner again. A sudden fear strikes me. “Babs! 
hurry along to the turn of that down-trail, or ue 

Further explanation to that astute ally is needless—the 
pony shot away. 

“Take a—Stick!” I shriek. “Ooooh—they ’re Go-ing! 
. . . Sic ’em, Jane—sic ’em!” 

“Hi—you-oo Flossy, you!” came a vicious, indeed a 
cumulative snarl, from the very blackest of the woods— 
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a whack, as of- wood on something hollow—and then a 
blithe hail, ‘A’ right! They ’re going!” 

I relaxed my reins in relief; and Cupid, before I had 
the least idea of her intention, suddenly darted forward, 
ears flat back, and, stretching a vengeful neck, set her 
teeth in the hip of the last straggler! An astonished grunt— 
a pair of outraged cow-heels; but after that—though I 
pulled in my naughty lamb and scolded her—there was 
little lingering. Up through the woods scuffed a dim line, 
crackling branches, slashing recklessly through drifts of 
leaves, while Cupid, her tail flexed, frothed after them. 
against a taut rein. No more asinine losing of cows, said 
she; no more impudent bursting into black wood-roads—if 
she knew it; and all the way down the open pasture, ears 
still flat back, teeth bared and violence in every breath, she 
kept strictest watch. Not a tail dared stir from the forma- 
tion; even excitable Jane stayed submissively in the rear, and 
not till the lane was reached, and the last cow had 
clambered up the stone step and scuttled into her stanchion, 
did I dare let go my grip on Cupid’s passionate head. . . . 

But those were the cows of yestere’en. Long since, they 
have dispersed. Old Flossy was my Cressy’s grandmother ; 
and Cressy is quite wonderful about ringing her bell. But 
then Cressy is an angel, Amaryllis is, too; she has always, 
from infancy, been a singularly hoppy and cheerful thing, 
responding gambolously to her name . . . “Ammy, Ammy, 
Ammy!”’ and somewhere in the pasture is a thundering. 
Ammy had, obviously, heard; and down the steeps she comes 
hastening. Not salt, the lure (salt was a regular and quite 
unthrilling affair, on rocks); mere affection. One after- 
noon, being thus called, she dogged the Chicadee and me so 
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devotedly and halted so attentively behind us when we sat 
down, that I had to wave a branch at her and say, “Hoy, 
Amaryllis!’ Which was grievous; and all against one’s 
practices. She ran off downhill with a wilted expression 
(I didn’t believe Amaryllis could look wilted, but—‘‘Ich 
habe geliebt—und gelebt,” said those mournful eyes), and 
so added her lamentations to the Chicadee’s, that I relented 
and let her nibble our hat-brims in the rear. Personally I 
loved the nibbling, but was afraid it would spoil the 
Chicadee’s walk; and the Chicadee adores our romantic 
pasture. She has two or three of her own, quite as romantic; 
but some one else’s romance is fun, for a change. 

And besides, one need n’t worry about thistles. The 
Chicadee, at home, goes out personally and combats them; 
one little silvery lady, with beautiful indomitable eyes and a 
grubbing-tool—versus three large mountain pastures rejoic- 
ing in their might. It doesn’t seem fair. Thistles (particu- 
larly as the Chicadee doesn’t keep stock) should pick up their 
green-pointed apparel and—come to see us. Not that we 
have n’t plenty; but ponies adore thistle-blossoms so. 


June 16. 


Ir so happened that our second fishing-trip was ad- 
ministered via the medium of an automobile; and the top 
of a modern car is so low that nothing but a prairie, or 
Cape Cod marshes, can be seen under it. Vermont, it ab- 
solutely scalps. Mountains there are not; not even the 
whole of near-by trees, nor the spruce-whirled summits of 
pasture; while as for sky, one of course expects to get along 
without that. (Nobody sees much sky nowadays.) 

So we purred along, scalping steadily; up an idyllic little 
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brook-road, in idyllic woods. Color was there, and light 
and shadow, but the woods had no bird-song, the brook no 
voice; our purring was just too much. Sad, to see young 
leaves flittering, and hear no sound; to watch the escorting 
brook making all the motions of lovely babble—only to 
have them drowned in an expensive br-rrr-rrrr. And from 
the front seat where I sat (gently cursing, in my soul), I 
might have got a whiff of the adorable wood-scent through 
which we were progressing, had it not been for just enough 
gas fumes rising, seemingly, from the distasteful warmth 
which one felt steadily increasing under one’s boot-soles. 
Hot boots, in June! 

It was one of our summer friends who was thus affably 
taking us to a distant brook, which we rarely reach. A most 
jovial, competent, merry, and tanned friend, avid for out- 
doors; in vain we have tried to inculcate horse in her 
affections. Mentally, she approves of horses; esteems their 
uses, and the joys of trail-riding; actually, they fill her 
with alarm. One side-step, from even our sedatest steed, 
causes her to clutch her saddle in terror; so with deep regret 
we have been obliged gradually to give up our plans for 
mutual riding. Linda regrets it, too; she sighs over our tales 
of trail-riding; but for all reasoning, the mere presence of a 
creature that can move its nose about, swash its tail, 
and is capable, at times, even of such violence as pawing the 
ground from sheer desire to progress—causes that flash of 
unpreventable terror to flicker across our friend’s frank eyes. 
And who would go fishing even in the most seductive green- 
woods, via a preliminary of from ten to fifteen miles of 
discomfort? 

Hence the new and purring vehicle. With what able 
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abandon Linda, in her khaki fishing-things, twisted us in and 
out the rutty curves of the little road; with what entire 
absence of terror she slid us through villages and around 
curves, whizzed us over old horse-preferring bridges whose 
very boards curled up at the end with processional horror, 
and made me somewhat curl too—finally coming to a gaso- 
leny but skilful halt at the head of the gorge. Such courage, 
such unconcern—why, we sadly wondered, could they not 
have been long ago transferred to the handling of two 
straight-forward, ungeared, and altogether simple reins; to 
the mere retaining of those pedal-conquering feet in two 
undemanding wooden stirrups which ask not intellect ? For 
Linda does not fall off; she sticks beautifully in the saddle. 
. . . It seems to be merely a phobia of the Unknown. Un- 
known legs and ears ; an unknown brain between two (doubt- 
less) inexplicably blinking eyes. Think of it; my Polly’s 
clever looks, Marquis’s inconsequent gaze, Pud’s magnificent 
great, kind, brown eyes, Dolly’s honest saucers—frightening 
anybody! . . . Oh, well; we took out our fishing rods: 
everything else at once faded. 

We were to go, as judicious fishers should, our separate 
ways; Linda to wade self-sacrificingly down some broad 
water between alder-bushes, Babs and I to take luscious, 
shadowy bits above. First, however, we all honorably “took 
a try” at the great, preéminent pool of this upper section; a 
pool as thrilling to look into as a Swiss lake. More thrilling ; 
because it is just a brook-pool unhelped by Alps; a pool 
topped by great kind rocks on which one may repose, over- 
hung by birches glinting in the sun, their June leaves sending 
Stin-greenery into the depths of the pool. For it is mysteri- 
ously deep—and yet the color of its stones very clear. 
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Lighter in tone but no whit clearer, they grow, as the pool 
shallows toward the far edge; the water seems a marvelous 
substance, just a freshener of tones and tints. Ripples of 
light flit across; on the far side, under a hanging birch, 
square-edged shafts of golden green, broken by gold- 
brown, lie flat—with the unspeakable charming flatness of a 
pool’s surface compared with the bit of pouring falls above, 
the dance of the run below. It is one of a pool’s most 
real charms . . . and beneath that still surface, still, com- 
placent trout (let us hope) lurk under the boulder-bulge. 

Linda, beaming with hospitality, insists that we drop in 
the first line; Babs and I economize and drop in two. My 
rose-brown worm disappears; a sluggish worm, whose bit of 
tail, though left free, refuses to wiggle. He sinks. Leaves 
flitter about one; marvels are on the water; a small but 
thoughtful bird, alighting opposite, gives about a sentence 
and a half of song, leaves it unfinished, and attends to some- 
thing under his left wing. . . . Up-stream the fall falls, 
down-stream the brook talks; how can one put one’s mind on 
worm? And yet when a wee but temperamental tug (the 
brook-trout’s very own signal) makes the end of my rod 
bob, at once something within me becomes predatory. That 
tug flashed up the quivering rod, round my sweet little shin- 
ing reel—I love reels—then flew up my arm and lodged, say, 
in a breast-bone. A.portentous feeling; a sort of swelling 
and suspense ; as if one were about to address a meeting—or 
became aware of one’s first love round the corner. Some- 
thing darts out my arms, a sort of seventeeth, subterranean 
sense; the rod is just more arm, an arm quivering into 
fineness (as one often wishes arms would). One is in 
connection, marvelous connection, with the under-water 
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world. . . . I jerk up my line. All the worm-dangles 
gone—one might have known. Babs smiles at me. “Little 
one?” she murmurs sympathetically. I nod, and scuffle in 
my box for more worm. The great pool quivers and gleams ; 
again, a worm seems an odd thing to drop into its beauty; 
but I drop conscientiously, feed a few more minnows—and 
greatly desiring to preserve my third worm, thus far in- 
tact, withdraw, gingerly, through the brush. 

“Going?” queries Linda, in surprise. 

“Yes, up-stream. Lunch in an hour?” 

For this was morning, and a more than usually large 
sense of sin was with me. Babs and I never fish in the 
morning. Both of us having literary jobs at desks, we go 
at them from the time the last horse is watered and the 
cow turned out, till a late lunch. (Ponies, being in pasture, 
attend to their own menus—also their up-risings and down- 
sittings; though this morning a lost yearling, accidentally 
detached from the herd, made such squealings along the 
front wall that he accelerated my personal up-rising by about 
two hours. I think I must have a permanent yearling 
trained to squeal every morning! No other sound is so 
soul-piercing, or brings me to my feet with so lasting and 
beneficial a leap. The babies make a pretty good noise; but 
there is something about the voice of an ex-baby, a I-used-to- 
have-a-mother - but-now-good-gracious-who’s-going-to-look- 
after-me? wail that would move a stone out of its bed. . . .) 
After lunch we feel playful and expeditional ; but now a bad- 
consciousness of idleness, of a need to exchange that gibber- 
ing and resultless fishing-rod in my right hand for a pro- 
ductive pen, was with me as I hastened up the winding, 
sun-spattered little woods-road. For the speed-feeling that 
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even after a fish! 

Behind a thin screen of green, the water murmured appe- 
tizingly; my worm was still damp and attractive; I stole in. 
Whir-rrr! That third worm must be an attractive one; a 
trout had struck it as a prize-fighter smites his punch-bag, 
and was venomously darting about with it. Slacking him 
out more line, I marveled at his racings. When was the 
psychic moment? When would my dear, skilful, and sport- 
ing dad have told me to pull? For no matter how many 
fish I catch, I never feel I know. The creature may be 
hooked, and he may not; my brain seems to consist of a 
slight addling in the top of my head; but I pull blindly; a 
fish is in the air. All his flippings cannot conceal the dots 
of red and blue in his warm silver; he is a respectable trout! 
Amazing; for this brook is usually the home of the minnow. 

. . He is tactfully hooked—just through a thin spot in 
the lower lip, but it is rather frightful as I take that hook 
out and he gives convulsive quirks in my hand. But I 
squashed down my qualms, and looked about for a twig— 
the forked sort that you run up through your trout’s gills. 
(We have never had a basket; baskets are ill things to carry 
on horseback, and we have always ridden to our fishing.) 
Interrogating the gap in his gills, I threaded him on the twig 
(more convulsive flappings) ; bore him up into the shady 
little road, laid him on a bed of dock and grasses—hoping 
he would not wallow himself into the dead leaves near-by— 
and hastened back. High time for that second fish! 

This time there was no response in the pool, so I tried the 
next one, ripply and shallow—but with a tenant. Agile, but 
smallish, I concluded, hoisting him commercially out; slen- 
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der, almost too inconsequent to be legal—but he ’Il do. And 
back I tramped to my dock-leaves ; in them lay a dull, luster- 
less strip; something that a few moments ago had been alert 
and glittering. . . . Would he like a companion, or would 
it depress him and make him think of wet things again? 
Sighing, I set my teeth and strung on the little new-comer. 
He did n’t string well; clamped down his gills and was unre- 
ceptive, so that the brown twig showed red. Wow! This 
business . . . and he was flapping unsympathetically all over 
the other one. . . . But I found a shady place for them 
farther up the road and again, driven by that morning sense 
of needful accomplishment, put on an especially quiescent 
worm—my worms seemed to thrive poorly to-day—and 
began. 

The brook was sunny here, with alders and swamp-cabbage 
on one bank, stumps on the other; apparently trout did n’t 
appreciate sleepy worms and a noon sun. I dipped and 
dipped; hopped from stone to stone. Flies buzzed; the 
breeze died down. “Fool time to fish,” I thought, annoyed; 
“but Ill just ” Beet! and from a most uninteresting bit 
of shallow, sun-on-mud brook-bottom flashed a dark streak, 
making mud as he flashed ; and there was my third trout. He 
had minnowish inclinations, but he would do; so, stripping 
from the hook the specks of worm he had not been able, in 
that short riot of his over the sunny mud, to compass, I 
added this new wet flap to my piteous repertory on the twig, 
and strode back down the road. 

Too late for trillium, now; earlier, white ones grow here, 
reaching toward the whiteness of clouds above the spruce- 


tops; they are singularly gentle flowers. In twos and threes 


they grow; not sheets of white, as I have seen farther north, 
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but in delicate arrangement, to suit the smallness and delicacy 
of this shut-in valley. Everything is rather frail; a trace 
slender, remotely quivered at by the sun, blown only by tired 
winds that must curve and poke themselves among thick 
spruce to get here at all! 

Violets were gone, too; mountain heights would be the 
place for those. The branching, white-and-lavender sort 
are here earlier; also their yellow twins—somehow a branch- 
ing yellow violet, on its fresh foliage, fills one with a heart- 
beating sense of rarity; but to-day only a pale-yellow little 
somebody, a bell-like thing with a hanging head, rather 
futilely blooming among last year’s bleached grasses, was 
beside the trail to keep one company. And I badly needed 
company, uplift of some sort; for what with the predatory 
feeling of the last hour, the greedy bounds of the fish-rod 
now horizontal in my right hand, and the twig of tragic 
flops in my left (diminishing flops—but that did n’t make 
them any the joyfuller)—I had the strange sensation of 
being somebody else entirely; an unrecognizable Big Missis, 
merciless and alone, trudging unjoyously in the hot, noonday 
woods, bearing gory prey... . 

And then a long thing appeared. Just a figure in khaki 
sauntering peacefully ; but coming round that arboreal corner 
with a pleasantly peering look, like Pud when he walks, 
leisurely, from the watering-trough to the gate, yet striving 
meanwhile to see if Pip’s preceding tail has vanished duti- 
fully into the horse-barn, or sinfully round the rhubarb 
to graze. . . . I saw I was being looked for; an ineffable 
sensation, The eventless wood-road suddenly bloomed. The 
light on its leaves was pure gold. Its shadows flung them- 
selves, kind and cool, at my feet... . Shadows? No. 
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Nothing was a shadow. ‘They had “blossomed in purple 
and red” (I’m sure I trod on a pink one); and if I had 
caught sight of a wild animal just then it would have been 
—‘“a rabbit as red as a rose.” (Vide Alfred Noyes’s per- 
fectly lovely creation. ) 

A smile began, down deep in me somewhere; finishing, 
I well know, from ear to éar. 

“Well!” 

“Well 

“Fish?” 

BPewlts. <2 

“Bugs bother?” 

“Not much!” 

And we meet. A proud bandana is unrolled. “Are they 
too small?” queried my child anxiously. I smiled to hear 
her being thus ardent over material things—which she usu- 
ally scorns—but one’s first trout of the year—well, they’re 
different. Not exactly material; an efflorescence of nature, 
perhaps; the product of a certain amount of skill and exer- 
tion, surely ; triumph of mind over matter, and that... . I 
do dislike trout smothered in a red bandana whose com- 
plexion, meanwhile, has changed inevitably for the worse and 
dingier; it seems but a ten-cent-store atmosphere for little 
woodland creatures, however dead; but I looked. At least 
twice my quantity of defunct fishes—no worse minnows than 
mine. 

“They ’ll do,” I murmured, closing the bandana; and 
agreeing that after lunch (when monsters would surely begin 
to bite) we would surely discard everything that was not of 
stately dimensions (“—did hate to throw away my first ones, 
you know,” remarked Babs, plaintively), we sped along to 
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wood-smoke charmingly blue against the spruces. Cold 
things, hot coffee, on the birch-shaded rocks by the pool; 
talk about Italy, and how it really could n’t be nicer than 
this—in fact not as nice, if you were daffy about trees, and 
brooks with natural edges, and didn’t mind not having 
villages cocked up on every little peak. Walled and fortified 
villages, to be sure, with delicious mellow old tile roofs— 
pleats and pleats of them, spilling over, with a medieval 
castle against the sky. . . . Wonderful, such towns, above 
elucidating plains upon which people came out and made a 
living; but foolish, we decided, in Vermont. 

“What would they live on?” meditated Babs, very 
thoughtful-eyed; ‘they couldn’t possibly—oh, they 
could n't!’ Which seemed to express matters very well in- 
deed. Imagine the contents of a whole fortified village slip- 
ping down a Vermont wooded hill-side, spreading out among 
the knolls and skinny meadows, and endeavoring to make a 
living! “Anyway,” she went on, “one wouldn’t like ’em 
here , . .” which again seemed efficiently to sum up the 
situation; and we all, with relief, declared ourselves quite 
satisfied with Italian hill-towns where they are, without try- 
ing to crown our “sugar-bushes” and spruce-pointed pastures 
with them. Maples wouldn’t go well with tiled roofs— 
they ’re too tidy; and I’d rather have spruce-whirls than a 
town, any day. 

There was more to the upper waters yet unfinished, but 
Linda proposed, for a change, the lower brook. “It’s a 
lovely stream to fish,” she hospitably urged. “Wilton and 
I love it. We can each take a section; and Ill leave the 
car down by the last bridge.”” So Babs dropped off, with her 
rod, by a ruined sawmill where there was a gleam of propi- 
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tious waters; I stepped out next, and our generous hostess, 
leaving us, we were sure, the best and pooliest portions, de- 
parted through the greenwood with her vehicle. She had 
also given me a bountiful portion of “Wilton’s worms; he 
always puts mé in such a lot’—my own worm-box having 
surreptitiously opened and disgorged most of its valuable 
though sleepy contents. 

I stood by the brook, putting on a very lively worm and 
wishing I had rubber boots. A wide brook, it was, babbling 
cheerily over charmingly colored, very clean stones ; edged by 
ferns and skunk-cabbage on one side, woods on the other. A 
thick young wood, with affinity for drabbling in the water. 
A suddenly helpless feeling came over me; thin canvas 
shoes—and that inhospitable broad brook, all curly water 
and unwalkable edges. I could see a long stretch of it, all 
slightly downhill, all babbling cheerily, all tightly bush- 
bordered and rockless. Very pretty; almost a model stream; 
but a trace monotonous. Would trout find habitation there, 
in that invariable babble? Could they in truth set foot—or 
fin, rather—in its rapidity, any more than I? And yet— 
had not my dear dad told me that in hot weather they 
liked ripples? This was hot weather, those were indeed 
ripples; one would try. 

Through all these deliberations, Wilton’s worm had been 
wiggling steadily; a most vital worm. Both head and tail 
was he still wiggling. (It had been terrible, getting him on.) 
I cast him in. Impelled as if by magic, he swiftly left me 
and careered down-stream ; quite in the bright, uninteresting 
middle (one speaks from a trout’s viewpoint), quite in a 
hopping haste. What lure was there about that? Recant, 
animal: come back and begin again. In he went—toward 
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the skunk-cabbage this time—with undaunted wavings (he 
reminded me dreadfully of a ballad, only I could n’t stop 
to think which one) dallied mildly with a back-eddy—one’s 
only hope—wavered an unsought instant, then caught the 
curve of a ripple and was off. Off, again in an unintellectual 
and troutless hurry; bibbly-wobbly away as fast as hook 
could travel, then hanging helplessly at the extreme, brook- 
washed end of line and pole, having all the flavor steadily 
washed out of him and so far away that he was in a shiny 
stretch and one could n’t, for sun-reflections, see a thing that 
was happening to him. Beshrew this hopping stream... . 
Drawing him in again, I peered about. Yes—under that 
skunk-cabbage was something; a bit of beach, with drift on 
it; steppable, if one did n’t mind the cabbage, it looked, and 
I bounded on it. Beyond, mostly covered with alder- 
branches, a heaven-sent rock; surely, one could navigate 
these shores! I navigated. Drowned and re-drowned was 
Wilton’s worm; drowned to pallor and horrid limpness: but 
ripples were too swift, or the June sunshine too bright— 
what a witless Colossus one felt as one stood mightily 
in the midst of everything, casting; one’s white middy-blouse 
so brilliant that a passing butterfly took me for a blossom! 
Any trout there might be in this bewildering, transparent 
bustle, doubtless took me for the arch-fiend, and ran scream- 
ing back to his brothers; for not a nibble had we allured. 
Unusual for a Vermont brook, which is as a rule lively fish- 
ing, only you must throw back everything you catch. 
And one was already tired. Bugs, nervous balancing, the 
annoyance of a careering worm—all these were wearing. 
But the downhill stretch was coming to an end. A nice 
bend with picturesque old yellow birches and a jutting rock 
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edge, had a wide beach’on its hither side; the pebbles of 
spring flood, punctuated with thick tufts of queer broad- 
bladed grass with green corrugations up each blade. With 
a fine new worm, also a new lightness of heart, I secretively 
approached; this was a place worth scrooching for. The 
worm fell, as mine generally do, in the wrong spot, but 
was instantly pounced upon; I had meant him to go farther, 
round a rock and into a semi-pool—but here were dartings 
going on in something very like the downhill bit. Rubber 
soles adhering, octopus-fashion, to a broad dry rock; brain 
free of worry; ah, this was fishing!—and there he was, in 
my hand. . . . He might have been larger, but it was long 
since I had seen a fish; I must cut another twig. Looking 
around for a dry spot to lay my rod, unconsciously the 
fingers of my left hand relaxed, and, plop! went a fourth of 
one’s probable dinner, dashing silverly for rock cover. Aha! 
that revealing flash of him; could I get him again? Fever- 
ishly endeavoring to re-bait, I wondered newly—what did 
Wilton ever do to produce these terrible worms? This one 
behaved as if he had been fed on ginger-ale. Hours in a 
hot tin box were nothing to him. Thinning and fattening 
hysterically in my fingers—wherever I tried to stick the 
hook in, he became thread. Now, it is difficult to jab fish- 
hook into soft, slimy, pink thread—even thread that some- 
times suddenly hardens; I was long minutes on my rock, 
laboring over that worm—also abhorring what I was trying 
to do. The appeals of that sheet-lightning creature not to 
be hooked, not to have that sharp thing impale him (‘Not 
there—oh, not there!’—I could fairly hear him shrieking, 
as he writhed and twisted in my laboring fingers) were 
terrible. More terrible than the one before, and I thought 
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I could n’t bear him. This one evaded me far longer; and 
when at last I hurled him into the water, it was with all the 
“tuck” taken out of me. But man is, and will be forever, I 
suppose, a beast of prey ; pr-ing went my reel—and out from 
under that rocky jut had dashed a fiery spirit indeed. “For 
oh! for oh! the hobby-horse is forgot ” what was a 
worm now? The world was one dashing trout, a new one, 
not the middling sample I had lost, but a thing of weight 
and—ye gods!—of speed. Bzzt—brrrp; would he cut the 
line under that sharp rock? The rod bent, out came my 
trophy, protesting about at the rate of an airplane-propeller. 
Such mad whizzings! I leaped for shore with him—no pool 
disasters for this one—poking one foot into the water 
instead of on a stone, and laid him, safely twigged, in a 
tuft of the corrugated grass. 

Considerably soothed—especially when I discovered that 
I did not have to re-bait my hook—I surveyed the brook 
again. What a charming spot! As in the Chinese poem, 
“Leaf-colored water draws the hot spring Sun”; from some- 
where came a whiff of elder-blossom, then of blossoming 
grasses; such a keen daisy-smell from a host of lavender 
ones in a bit of buttercup-meadow beyond. Ah—June! 
The month of softness and richness; of soft fields, rich 
roadsides. . . . No moon is quite like the June moon. Its 
light is goldener than others; its shadows fall half on, half 
into, the long grass. Pale and misty shadows of a June 
moon. . . . Up the bright brook, down its shadowiness, I 
gazed ; and loneliness came suddenly upon me. Unfamiliar, 
here, the brook was; one knew none of its curves, had no 
pool-expectancies or pleasurable recognitions (“he had 
known every inch of the water since he was four feet 
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high ”’); banks, shoals, its divings into deep woods, 
were all new, and therefore of a certain coldness. . . . And 
fishing, to have due charm, should be reminiscent; his- 
OTIC 3-0 

Besides, never before had I fished a Vermont stream 
without my Babs close at hand, and friendly steeds staked 
near-by. So much nicer to ply a rod where one can hear 
one’s dear Pippy happily chewing! Evidently, one was 
badly spoiled; having expected—ever since, in very early 
youth, I went on hilarious trips with my father—one’s 
trout-capturing to be a composite joy, more than _ half, 
warmly human; a thing very largely of the. affections. I 
used to perch devoutly on the bank and watch Father’s 
tactics, becoming joyfully tense at his happy little distant 
hoot, or his jolly wink and twinkle (when very near) that - 
signified a bite ; holding my young breath till out of the mys- 
terious waters came a quite large silver thing (Father’s 
always were), filling the air with gratifying flippings. Then 
down the bank I ran to observe, with the zeal of the young 
savage, the skilful unhooking and re-baiting. Father always 
held things so firmly, managed them with such accomplished 
ease, that the transference really lacked dreadfulness . . . 
perhaps, if I could do it like that, I shouldn’t mind... . 
For those fishing-trips were happy times; and their human 
warmth was precisely what I was now missing. Babs and 
I never sliced a brook up into cool mathematical sections; 
we fished round each other in affectionate loops. You pick 
out a nice hole and are having a lovely inconsequent sort 
of time; along behind you comes a well-known step, a quiet 
yet world-containing voice murmurs (with considerate 
softness), “I’m going on a way now’; and behold, your 
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- brook, its stones and ripples, even the interfering raspberry- 
bushes, have taken on new value; everything grows warmer- 
tinted, full of satisfactions. . . . And then when you have 
with delightful thoroughness (I adore to fish thoroughly) 
exhausted your probable allowance of pools—what did it 
matter if that lamb had dipped into one or two of them, 
first ?—you back serenely from the brush, pat a horse or two, 
take a like circle round an absorbed and beloved khaki back, 
and—with all the heart in the world, begin again. 

How I was missing it. This brook, charming as it was, 
certainly needed warming. Physically hot enough, it was, 
and increasingly buggy with all the known gradations of the 
June bug; but the cold of frost, it seemed, lay on my under- 
taking. 

“Lonely murdering,’ I found myself commenting aloud, 
while taking the hook out of another barely-legal trout; 
“sha’n’t do it again... .” 

Even predatoriness had deserted me; and I stepped un- 
enjoyingly ashore to twig him with the other. Up-stream, 
my tuft of grass was; with a confident step I went to it. No, 
that must have been the wrong one. I proceeded to the next; 
not that one, either. Blinking a little, I gazed round me. 
Why—he must be right here, where I had laid him— 
opposite the birches and the rocks. I searched again, striding 
this time rapidly from tuft to tuft. Brown birch-twigs were 
annoyingly frequent, roosting on the corrugated tufts; there 
must have been a rain of them in that locality; but not any 
twig with a large and splendid fish attached. (Though dead 
and lusterless, my fish, I knew, would not lack consequence ; 
perhaps, even, a dimly reminiscent beauty.) More and more 
rapidly I strode, up the pebbles, down the pebbles, going 
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farther and farther; going into places where even the gnats, 
bumping at my eyes, seemed trying to tell me I had put no 
fish; tumbling over rocks, bursting crazily in and out of 
bushes, interpolating every crack, every vegetable growth, 
every bit of drift—and full well I knew I had n’t laid him in 
drift. 

That shore was bare of fish; and an addled feeling in the 
top of my head, on which a hot sun was beating down—a 
feeling I have when I lose anything—began to possess me. 
That FISH!!! He must be here! 

In the shade of an alder-bush I stopped, and took a long 
breath. It felt good; I took another. (Apparently one had 
not been breathing for a while.) Becoming conscious of 
the soft music of the brook, I listened to it; and something 
in my head seemed to loosen—to release itself. Pebbles, 
dry and gray, had fairly danced before my eyes, but now I 
saw birches again, blue sky, lavender daisies . . . and a sun 
almost down upon the hilltops. Goodness—getting late! 
How long had these inane performances taken? And just 
this one, mediocre fish in my hand. . . . The hurry feeling 
grasped me again; I hastily laid my fish on the most conspic- 
uous of all boulders (where, unless there were banshees and 
Chinese dragons on that brook, I should find him again), 
and went earnestly to work, standing on a bit of gravelly 
shore and dropping into excellent-looking small pools. A 
bite at once; a fishlet dangling across a stretch of shallow 
water; a fishlet in the shallow water. I gave a subdued 
gasp; used as I had become to misfortune on this expedition, 
I was not in the habit of losing fish—losing them that way, 
that is, off the hook. (The mark of the utter tyro; my 
training in form having been, from earliest years, severe.) 
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I jerked another fishlet from the same hole, dangled him 
trustfully across the same shallow water (of course these 
accidents never happened twice in succession )——to have him 
fall in, at my very feet; irefully caught another in that pro- 
ductive pool—or were they going round and round, these 
escaping fishlets, like cash-boxes on a moving wire?—and 
brought him in with apprehensive speed, which all the more, 
apparently, gave him the impetus for leaping back, when 
within an inch of my grasp, into his native element... .. A 
Word escaped me. I seized my bait and looked at it—a 
great muffling mouthful, perhaps these infants could not 
surmount it; illegal infants, no doubt, who had thus saved 
me the trouble of throwing them back. . . . Nevertheless, 
it was with a definite sensation of teeth-gritting that I 
stepped farther down the stream, carrying my fish-off-the- 
boulder,—I was n’t, if I knew it, going to be mulct of him— 
and, with ten feet of safe gravel in front of me, caused a de- 
scent of bait in a pleasant ripple. Perhaps the big fish were all 
in ripples today. We would see. One struck, and whizzed 
off encouragingly, whereat the poor thing on the twig, sus- 
pended from my left hand, gave a disorganizing and miser- 
able yank—as if to warn his fellow-fish, now fleeing 
vivaciously down-stream; the yank tore, as it always does, 
at my heart; I gave a nervous pull, and through the air 
toward me, not hooked at all, merely flipped violently from 
the comfortable waters, came sailing a fine trout and fell, 
whizzing, in gray sand. Upon him I similarly fell—he was 
almost in the edge of the water—but he leaped away again 
into sand. Phenomenal were his whizzings! I simply could 
not lay hand on him. Throwing my rod at the bushes, I 
squttered about almost on all fours after that hopping fish, 
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who looked strangely as if-ready to be fried—in gravel, so 
coated he was with that mineral corn meal. Flippity-wop— 
and in the water at last. Gone, of course . . . but a slow 
roll of silver brought me bounding to the brink. There he 
was, worse off than he had let me suppose; revolving feebly ; 
but, seeing me, summoned strength to dart between two 
rocks, where, with his head pathetically and untroutishly 
out of water, he stuck. Corn meal had almost been too 
much for him. It was deepish there, but I splashed in, 
making a half-hearted swoop for him just as he made an 
unexpected and triumphant one for deeper waters—and this 
time really got away. Withdrawing my gaiters from 
the brook, I could not help being glad. I respected his 
vitality and his nerve, applauded his strategy; victory this 
time was surely to the brave; indeed he had deserved, I felt, 
not only temporary freedom, but some sort of permanent 
necklace, or bronze tablet, that would forevermore insure it. 
What an ancestor he would make! . 

And now I was soaked to the knees. There is something 
demoralizing about soaked stockings under soaked and 
soggy gaiters; something quite antisocial. One seems to 
have abandoned those “canons of society’—I never quite 
knew what they are—by which one has heretofore lived, 
and a reckless feeling comes over one. Wet one is; one 
might as well be wetter; and I plunged—though with a 
shrinking at the soul of me—into the middle of the brook, 
and, as the lawless water squashed criminally in and out 
through gaiter-divisions hitherto politely dry, felt oddly 
abandoned of my world. . . . Even my fishing-form suf- 
fered; and when, after reeling in one small and negligible 


‘catch, I scrabbled up a steep bank and discovered I had 
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gained the top possessed of one green-painted safety-pin 
attached to my trousers, but no worm-box—the beastly 
thing had, as a final touch, come uncemented—lI accepted 
fate’s ultimatum, unjointed my rod, and picked my woodsy 
way to the road. 

Clear and upright walking, unaccompanied by piscatorial 
worries or Wilton’s awful worms, seemed oddly good; and 
through the sunset delicacy of the trees somewhere in a 
high, sun-touched pasture, thrushes were singing. (The 
pasture was pinkish-green, patterned with dull rock-mauve. ) 
. . . Down-hill by the car no hostess was yet waiting, I was 
relieved to see; so, laying my two small trophies on the car 
step, I started back, whistling Siegfried’s bird whistle, to 
find my child. . . . Clambering up by a little bridge—there 
she was; with a pleased countenance and the bandana of the 
afternoon—a still fatter bandana, in one hand. Ten more 
very edible little fishes ; we strolled blissfully along. Lonely 
and rather desperate sport in a very brushy brook, was her 
tale; but no losses. 

“I didn’t dangle em over water—didn’t dare! They 
fall off, drat ’em. I look over my shoulder for a place, then 
give ’em a mad fling toward land!” 


Admitting the superiority of these tactics—only I hate | 


sending a fish, regardless of tree-tops, flying blindly in air— 
I cast an eye down the hill before us, and there was another 
khaki form, similarly emerging by a bridge, also with a 
pleased, though bitten, countenance. Linda; staring humor- 
ously at the car step. 

“What—what are those, Anne?” 

I snatched up my infants—but their mortifying (and 
gummy ) imprint still remained; the result of an afternoon’s 
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soul-racking labors. . . . But we all united in disapproval of 
Wilton’s worms; and during the drive down that wild and 
tumbling valley, with saffron and rose-color behind the eve- 
ning blue of the hills, our talk was of the beauty, the art, the 
probable restfulness, of fly-fishing. We even remembered 
our Kipling. “He worked down-stream, crouching between 
the reed and the meadow-sweet; creeping . . . where he 
could see the trout, but where they could not distinguish 
him from the background ”” etc.; and, as a patent result, 
“the aged and astute . . . came to trouble in their turn, 
at the hand that imitated so delicately the flicker and 
wimple of an egg-dropping fly—” (who ever knew that flies 
were so rash and debonair as to “drop” eggs?) and “—be- 
fore he changed to the white moth,—switching the blue- 
upright sidewise through the chequered shadows of a 
gravelly ripple.” Yes. That is the way. If I had had a 
blue-upright to switch, I might have fared better with my 
own gravel—and ripples; and we made, on the spot, a triple 
agreement to abolish the worm ; to adopt, brush or no brush, 
the equable, charming, and insensate fly. One sees oneself, 
at twilight, “changing to the white moth”; and a sense of 
satisfying poesy steals over one. . . . 


June 17. 

THIS morning we were going out to breakfast on the 
terrace; with my usual glance toward the garden, I saw 
something blue, and darted down; the Chicadee’s iris—the 
first thing to bloom! Very late, even for a mountain iris, 
but all the lovelier. And just the blue I love; like Ascutney 
at his best. What a perfect thing, so veined and sloped and 
decoratively arranged; so akin to the blue-green of its 
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foliage; so marvelous in the beauty of its interior—those 
persuasive purples, inviting one to half-hidden white and 
gold. That one iris presided over the entire garden; I was 
glad it was the first flower out—not something less ade- 
quately queenly; for its blue, thus lifted above the brown of 
the paths, had power. . . . As significant as that first rose- 
bush in the naked garden. 


Evening. 

LuNcH today was one long discussion of pony-qualities. 
A kind person was getting one for the children of a friend; 
very little children, they would only need a little pony. But 
then some of the larger ponies were more dependable than 
our very little ones, were n’t they? Julia, now. “Yes, Julia 
would do, but she’s really too old. I meant to have Julia in 
pasture after this—not have her work any more.” . . 
“Well, there’s Winks.” . . . “No, Mrs. H.’s going to have 
Winks.” . . . “So she is. I forgot.” ... “Well, then 
there ’s Kelty.” . . . “Oh, isn’t she too small? How much 
do those children weigh?” ... “They’re about three or 
four years old, Miss Burton said; they can’t weigh very 
much.” ... “But can they manage Kelty? Alice found 
her quite something to handle last winter, you know.” . 
“Yes, but that was winter; and she had a wonderful time 
with her. Her mother told me so. Never saw Kelty look 
so sweet as she did when she came home from there. 
Kelty ’s not a bit kinky in summer. I think Kelty would 
be fine for them.” . . . “All right; Kelty, then.” 

So that was settled. 

“They want her right away,” I murmured, “and to- 
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morrow’s Saturday. I’m afraid we can’t take her down. 
We were going off for all day, you know. . . .” . 

“T can just slip down on Marquis,” said my child, care- 
lessly. 

“Slip, eight miles?” I queried, amused. “And then ride 
all day with me?” 

“Oh, I can,” said she. “We need hitch-ropes and mar- 
malade anyway.” 

We are always wanting absurd combinations like that; 
indeed they are symbolic of our existence—like saddle- 
bags permanently on the back of the kitchen rocker; also 
pony-bridles and halters. The kitchen is a sort of barn- 
extension. The big shears, for instance, have a mixed 
existence; they never know whether they are to inhabit 
their proper nail by the dipper, or find themselves in the 
barn, hurled into the box with the horse-brushes. Fore- 
tops to cut! Pip looks horrible with hers a quarter of an 
inch long... . Then fetlocks are always sticking down 
their little points. You think you have everybody barbered, 
and behold these undue attachments, protruding. Why 
should a horse’s heel need a sort of beard on it? It just 
gets muddy and gives them scratches for weeks and 
weeks. ... 

In the midst of our discussions there was a whir in the 
columbines, and Mr. Humming-bird appeared. This was so 
unusual that pony-plans ceased abruptly; we sat very still. 
(Mr. Humming-bird is shy; besides, he is such a beauty. 
We must be sure to have more columbines in these beds next 
year; they suit him so—and he does love them.) But— 
had Mrs. Humming-bird, for once, sent him out to do the 
work? He had—so far as anything as transient as a hum- 
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ming-bird could have—the arduous, painstaking expression 
of one who grapples with an unaccustomed task; sometimes 
blundered a little, once almost missed his aim at a colum- 
bine-division. . . . Surely, this was the revolt of Mrs. 
Humming-bird. Every day, before, she had been doing the 
strenuous honey-search, tasting and sucking with all her little 
might ; dashing at every possibility, prying furiously into the 
slightest crack in the folded petals (the columbines were 
hardly out), sometimes at an inhospitable closed bud... . 
We were sure that he, meanwhile, must be sitting on the 
eggs; perhaps, in a ducky little lichen-covered nest, so small 
that it tilted his beak and his tail adorably upward, he 
preferred to sit on eggs; or maybe there had n’t been any 
yet. It was still early. 

Last year there had been a nest in “Mega, high over our 
heads. We thought it was bumblebees—such a steady hum- 
bumming, for weeks; it seemed too stationary for hum- 
ming-birds, yet darted around too much, really, for lazy 
bumblers. One glad day it darted down—the familiar flash 
of iridescent green, attacked a flower.on the wild-currant 
bush and darted jealously back. That was the hum! 

And then how its significance grew. No longer a mere 
persistent drone, of which we had been getting a trifle tired; 
but a touching domesticity going on overhead. Self-forget- 
ting little labors ; a faithful tending, by some one off the nest, 
of somebody who was on it. (Lucky they both did not want, 
as some modern humans do, to be off it at once. Imagine 
Mrs. Humming-bird declaring, “Dearest, I must have a 
job”; Mr. Humming-bird retorting, “Darling—don’t you 
think you have one already?” and Mrs. Humming-bird 
silencing him—if a humming-bird husband could be silenced, 
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which I doubt—with, “But this sitting on a nest, beloved, is 
a bore. I want to be out—being important, being visible, 
in the fierce traffic of the flower-beds!”) Humming-bird 
nests, they tell us, are lined with cobwebs; imagine one of 
these little fiery creatures constraining itself to handle a 
cobweb; to weave it, patiently, into lining. Either cobwebs 
are tougher than one thinks—or else a humming-bird can be 
gentle when it tries. 

Later on, when leaves thinned, we saw the little thimble- 
bump of a nest; high up, but on a strong limb as broad as 
the nest. No precarious fork-architecture for these two. 
Getting honey was precarious enough, without a wiggly nest 
to worry over. . . . I wish all birds were as careful. So 
often we have found, in the little orchard, nests on the 
ground; bright new nests, often; or still more pitiful half- 
new ones, that, when disaster came, must have been holding 
young birds. I think, though, a red squirrel would tear 
down a nest; a red squirrel is just about abandoned enough 
to do sucha thing... . 

Mrs. Humming-bird grew very tame, that summer. As 
I sat on the steps, she would get honey all round me. There 
was a flood of climbing nasturtiums near-by; I wondered if 
their honey could be as placid-colored as that from more 
mildly tinted flowers. About me she whizzed, now across 
my feet to get into a low-lying petunia, now in one wild 
whir across my face and up over the shed-roof in the sudden 
conviction that there were blossoms even finer among the 
pumps and plantains, mowing-machines and agriculture, of 
the back yard. Beautiful, these swoops; almost too swift— 
even for thought. One’s mind lumbered after her. . . . In 
an instant, back she would come (I could have told her 
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there was nothing in that back yard) and—zizz/—at the 
convolvulus. A mass of that climbs by the ell door, blotting 
out the original occupant, a timid grape-vine—also one’s 
dreams of purple Amalfi-clusters dangling overhead; but 
when the convolvulus begins poking out its exquisite, faintly 
tinted bells, one forgave this extinguishing exuberance; for 
the humming-bird adored those bells. Her way with them 
was amusing; but distressing, too. _We wondered why their 
lower petals were torn and scratched; and one day saw her 
at them. It was her claws! The throat of the convolvulus 
being just too long for her beak, she could not, with her 
utmost vivacity, hum herself in deep enough to reach the 
honey, so had to come to vulgar trampling and pushing— 
which, with those needle-claws, meant also tearing and 
scratching. But they were pale-gray, poetic little scratches 
after all; delicate tears; and whenever I saw, against the 
bright green of the vine, a pink blossom thus shredded, I had 
a vision of my little jeweled friend struggling and scrab- 
bling; and there was pathos in the sight. 

The gentler pencil-stripings on the edge of the fragile 
blossoms were perhaps the most touching; so fairy-delicate, 
so not-made-by-hands, that the flower looked as if fairies, 
on their keen little sleds, had been coasting down its 
rim. . . . Only a convolvulus-bloom, unhappily, folds up at 
night. A fairy would have to do its coasting on a petunia. 

The petunias however were shorter-necked, and showed 
no fairy slidings. As they blossomed more and more 
thickly, she grew tamer and tamer. I inspected every item of 
her, as she hummed before me; the thorn-like shine of her 
beak; the exact spot where she stowed each curled-up ball 
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of a foot; the brace-points at the end of her very practical 
tail, and, most impudent of all, the very, black-rimmed curve 
of her nearer eyelid! One felt as if one ought to look away ; 
but how little she minded. Even when a gesticulating thing 
like tea was going on, on those steps, she continued, with 
an evident clear conscience, to rip and scratch at convolvulus. 

Neither was she afraid of bigger birds; of Mrs. Chip, 
four times her size, who had three important babies in a 
sievy-looking nest in the little cedar just under ’Mega. 
One day Mrs. Chip, on an errand of some sort, flew into that 
green cathedral; in an instant came a furious hum and, ina 
fright down fluttered Mrs. Chip with a vengeful green atom 
after her, and ducked gladly into her cedar. For many min- 
utes she sat there by her nest, slightly moving her small 
head, ruffling her perturbed breast-feathers, and giving out 
a series of aggrieved “chips”; while about her refuge still 
raged Omega’s angry and undaunted little chatelaine. 

But Mrs. Humming-bird, for all her courage, had small 
relish for bumblebees (and to think we had, for a time, 
thought she was one!), whether jamming at blossoms, or 
just blundering round prospecting. They seemed oblivious 
enough of her and, as bees go, benevolent; but she would 
never inhabit the same flower-bed with them—whizzed hast- 
ily away. This feeling was not merely the outcome of fem- 
inine nerves; Mr. Humming-bird, it seemed, had it, too. 
A brisk shower came on, one morning as I sat in the 
window-seat; it pattered on the wild grape-vine whose 
streamers wave out across the upper sash. There was a sharp 
hum, as sharply cut off—on one of the leaf-stems, he had 
alighted. The rain was falling smartly now but he was 
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perched just under a large leaf, surveying, from this astute 
shelter, a wet world of streaming grape-vine, soaked milk- 
weed tops, jewel-weed, and far, wet orchard. The vine 
swung in the wind, but his roof swung with him; if ever 
I saw complacence in any eye, it was in Mr. Humming- 
bird’s; and he proceeded to give himself the completest and 
prettiest of baths. First, he infinitesimally scratched his left 
eyebrow; then he spread out his tiny tail-feathers and put 
them in order; did the same, swiftly and precisely, with 
each wing—how exquisite those small feathers, so curved 
and subtly joined!—stretched down the leg nearest me, 
straightened every one of its toes, and meticulously groomed 
them. 

All the while he was giving tiny turns of the head, up, 
down, around, but saw nothing to disturb his peace; the 
rain still pattered on the grape-vine leaf, but dry and secure 
he sat there, settled down on his toes, a pudgy ball. A hum- 
ming-bird, pudgy! And it was the only time I had ever seen 
one look untidy; but the more he fussed with himself and 
shook out feathers, the shabbier he grew. Even his throat- 
patch seemed darker—a sort of brownish maroon—and gave 
out only an occasional faint sparkle; his usually brilliant 
back melted into the shadow behind him. His expression, 
however, made up for other lacks; for all its resemblance 
to a bead, that eye was eloquent and alert, and when from 
the lower part of the vine rose an invading buzz—no rival 
to his own iridescent roar, but a dull, stingy whine—I saw 
dislike, tiny but sword-like, flash into that bead; and the 
leaf-stem was empty. I was looking straight at him; I 
heard the mean hum and lo! the little branch simply became 
bare. . . . I could have choked that bumblebee. 
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June 18. 


Last night I went to bed with my head such a whirl of 
horses and ponies that it was a long time before I could 
banish them and sleep. Chestnut necks fiercely curbed— 
that was Donny, trying to buck off my child; manes and 
tails furiously waving, little legs in the air, Purry, Gwenny, 
who could manage who, Eleanor fifteen miles away when I 
terribly wanted her—and what pony in the world to give the 
unknown person by the name of “B-l-a-f-f, Blaff!’ (a name 
like that must be a fearful nuisance), who had telephoned 
and wanted, instantly, a cart-pony. Cart-ponies there were, 
but each with an idiosyncrasy; and it is worrisome to let 
idiosyncrasies, even benevolent ones, go into the unknown. 
Superb is an admirable driver, and strong, but she dislikes 
halts, paws and fusses, and might disconcert the young; Dig 
is a darling, but such a darling that I hate to consign him to 
the drab fate of hot sun and tarry air, also hard village 
streets that would wear down his sweet white hoofs; Purry 
roads like a breeze, but needs intelligent handling; Gwen- 
dolyn used to be a model, but has been having a series of 
colts and may have forgotten her cart-manners; my infallible 
Jinny went off yesterday ; Arras, Marigold, Fasci, and Queen 
all are excellent, but a shade too small to deal with the weight 
of the promised sister-in-law (I should have inquired her 
exact pounds), who is to chaperon these cart-excursions. 

And so ponies pranced on my pillow. We had been 
having rather a day. Day before yesterday a car-load of 
people, three young women, four children, had surged up 
the hill wishing one pony, but demanding (of course) to 
see them all. The back-pasture crowd were, luckily, all in 
the sheds, very thankful for a respite from bugs—several 
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times I had seen them venture out, climb half-way up the 
first knoll, take a few bites, then come rushing down to bolt 
under the rescuing dusk of a roof; for this is a season when 
their poor ears, unless we put axle-grease in them, are 
simply lined with midges and gnats, therefore raw with bites. 
So we go round putting dabs of the sticky stuff in the furry, 
pointed little ears, and rejoicing in the almost instant lull 
in ear-shaking; also in a great facial change—from har- 
assment to bliss. Even after this is done, the more sensitive 
ponies scarcely dare venture out from their earth-floored 
refuge till late in the day; and they were now most of them 
conveniently down, in attitudes of doze. 

These visitors turned out—to our incredulous joy—to be 
horsey. They had preferences. They looked for themselves; 
and judged and estimated. They even asked which pony 
had the most pep; a quality in which our dears abound, but 
from which most people recoil in horror. Nine-year-old 
Letty, phenomenally tall and slim, with enterprising short 
blond hair, Fra Angelico hair—only angels, in that day, 
were not bobbed—and a preferential nose, not only gave a 
model courtesy when introduced, but, on being admitted 
through the barn-yard gate, approached a pony in model 
style. Quietly, with a slight rubbing of hands (and that 
is sheer scholasticism in horse tactics), whereat the pony— 
Purry—immediately came forward without embarrassment 
or fear, as one who cordially says, ‘““Ah—have n’t I met 
you somewhere before?” Letty liked Purry—whose height 
was just right for her; but, unfortunately seeing Marigold, 
fell drivelingly in love with that small golden beauty (much 
too small) and could for a time see nothing else—not even 
handsome, curved-necked red Arras, with his little half- 
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frown, half-smile for a new-comer. Elizabeth, though wish- 
ful of notice, had little white crescents of alarm around her 
eyes—those crescents that make me sick at heart when I 
think what caused them, last winter—but at last took courage 
and came up for her share in the petting. Nine of us in that 
yard, ten ponies; nearly an attention each! That was ideal; 
and they crowded gladly round. . . . But Letty’s pony was 
still in abeyance. Marigold, luckily, had sauntered into 
a shed and was “out of sight, out of mind,” so I suggested 
a climb to the first knoll to see the others. 

“Gwendolyn, now—Gwendolyn’s a nice pony,” I re- 
marked ; and everybody shouted. What was the matter with 
Gwendolyn’s being a nice pony? one wondered, leading the 
way, without further encomium, across a half-bogged plank 
over the lane brook. The visitors docilely followed. ‘Keep 
on the plank, Mary’; “Sue—Suwe/ there’s a plank to step 
on: ” and so forth. Wild strawberries were a preliminary 
welcome; good-sized, bright-scarlet strawberries but with 
scarcely any stems this year; cuddled down in the sod with 
an alarmed expression—like little chickens when a hawk’s 
overhead. (I suppose the drouth has done it. The sun 
furnished energy enough for a berry, but gave out on stems 
—which apparently demand water. And such a disgustingly 
fair June this has been!) 

Beyond the strawberry-stretch, six more ponies ; that nice 
Gwendolyn—a sweet-faced dear in the prime of life, dark 
liver-chestnut (very unusual), with a smoky mane (smoky 
cream-color) and a very clear white star. Almost blue- 
white, that star of Gwenny’s looks. She came up, with due 
amiableness; so did Superb—old fraud! (Superb is in our 
black books just now because she promised us twins all last 
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summer, and then nothing happened)—and Superb’s elder 
daughter, and Superb’s younger daughter—sometimes we 
seem over-flavored with Superb, round here; for she herself 
was too old, and her younger daughter too young, and I 
could n’t recommend the older one since a bee stung her and 
she ran away—but Gwenny was admired, and the others 
had their share of delighted petting, and after a time we all 
trailed down the knoll again and nothing was decided. That 
preferential nose! One began, amusedly, to wonder whether 
one preferred them preferential, or not. At nine years, that 
is. For the preferences of nine years have a way of shift- 
ing, and when backed up by hair, however Fra-Angelico-ish, 
whose ends looked as energetic as Letty’s—well, they shift 
energetically, to match. . . . And now she was making love 
to Marigold again; anon she had an arm round Purry’s 
neck, while her tall, amused, and sporting young mother was 
saying over and over, in a sort of persuasive chant: “Don’t 
you think, dear, you had better take this one? . . . Don’t 
you think you’d better eter 

All this made me wish for my child. She, who is so good 
at making up her own mind, has a magic-way of helping 
other people know theirs, too; but this decision-maker was 
unluckily far away “dragging ponies,’ as she insultingly 
calls it; in other words leading Fantana and Winkie, 
who lead very well indeed, seven miles to their summer 
job. . . . As a change from barnyard loitering it occurred 
to me that we had yet another pasture, the front one—I for- 
get it sometimes—and that there were ponies in it; mostly 
mothers and young, but a few real riding-animals. ‘Shall 
we go and see them?” I suggested. ‘There ’s Duchess, and 
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Diggy and Jinny—you ll. like Jinny.” So while mother 
ran the car into the back yard to turn it round, the children 
and I careered down the hill to the gate by the black cherries, 
where these ponies (being minus a shed) have their only 
earth floor, poor dears, and usually spend their after-break- 
fast hours of fly-stamping. This, however, was after lunch, 
so only three stampers, inherited from morning, were there. 
A cup of salt in my hand caused squealings; just as these 
were calming down, and delighted inspections beginning— 
for Bally Beg, the mighty, was one of the three, and Bally, 
knee-high but (in his own little mind, at least) an Arab 
king, waving a sublime nose and extending the tail as such, 
causes convulsions in even the most callous of spectators— 
an undue humming and whirring were heard from up the 
hill. “Stuck?” I queried; and up the hill we raced. 

But no car, stuck or otherwise, was in the yard. Down 
back of the corn-barn, far under the astrakhan apple-tree 
where no motorist ever goes, deep in beautiful timothy, was 
that vehicle—fruitlessly throbbing, fruitlessly burning my 
timothy ash-gray. The horsiest person in the party had 
suggested backing it down in there; and I ran for sacks. 

. . Wild throbbings, sacks flying as from a threshing- 
machine, gaily frocked ladies dashing hither and yon, un- 
successful jackings, boards cracking; and when at last I 
suggested that a skilful person lived near-by who would be 
glad to pull them out, three simultaneous gasps arose: “Oh, 
do get him!” So in about eight more minutes, by the 
aid of ropes and expertness they were out, gliding safely 
past the cinnamon-roses, shouting seven cordial farewells 
and a promise ‘to return in the morning “with a Horse!” 
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quoth the horsey person, in her deep, satisfying voice; also 
with Letty, who should then ride some one, chosen pony— 
home. 

Next morning Babs and I went forth, haltered three suit- 
ably long-legged ponies, Purry and Gwenny and Jinny, and 
put them in three pony-stalls in the cow-barn. Jinny, the 
fat and shiny black, with her showy white stockings and star, 
eager bright eyes, and fluffy foretop and mane, had on, by 
mere chance, our one red halter. She did look wonderful. 
I sighed. “They ought to have Purry, she ’s so much better- 
natured; but I know that child will want’ Jinny, now she’s 
got that halter on. Hadn't I better change it?” 

“OQh—never mind now,” said Babs hastily. “Yes. I’m 
afraid that halter will be fatal—but I must go and get the 
horses. Alison ’s coming to try that saddle, you know; and 
you must work, Mummy. Do try to get in a little time, any- 
way. Darn shame, breaking up your work-morning this 
way.” For it is one of my cooperative child’s self-appointed 
jobs to act as buffer for me during the morning when 
things fly at me demanding to be written; so we separated, I 
to sort out, from a haze of ponies, a thought or two before 
anything happened. Pu-rrr up the hill came Alison’s car; 
I could see it in my mind, perfect, shiny, luxurious within; 
but that had nothing to do with me; I bent securely over my 
work. . . . What was this? Another voice; Alison had 
brought some one; some one who doubtless could not be 
left moldering in solitude. . . . Oh, for a hut on the hill- 


side! . . . Draping a smile over a very hot heart, I went 
out. Alison’s anxious smile—my child registering stage 
frowns—lI saw at once. It was Aunt Jane. . . . That was 
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wanted it; I am very fond of Aunt Jane. But she nobly 
insisted, the darling, on the porch; it would do her good 
just to sit and look at the roses; I was to go in, and go on 
with my work, If those two children came back and found 
me entertaining her ! The poor lamb had evidently 
had severe instructions; so though my “sense of suitability” 
rebelled—I usually have n’t any, but when it comes to leav- 
ing clever and witty aunties alone on a porch even at the 
aunties’ stern insistence, why, then, something in me wor- 
ries—-I merely stayed to pick her at least one rose, watch 
the riders down the hill (Alison very jaunty, and riding 
with what Babs calls her “Fifth Avenue seat’’) ; jeer a little, 
though with a safe vagueness, at the Democratic Convention 
(Aunt Jane is extremely up on politics and sends me papers 
when she thinks I ought to know something); then I 
obediently withdrew. 

Tackitty-tack-tack-tac; nice noise for Auntie, but she said 
she never minded it—she would say that, of course; one 
paragraph, a start on another—I was in an automatic sort 
of place and words ran along of themselves—and then, 
bump-bump, on the drive ; that must be, already, the Horse 
going over Alpha’s two roots that stick up in the road. It 
was; a gorgeous, sun-colored horse; an oreole of a Letty, 
too, very blond in the morning light, taller and slimmer than 
ever in her dark riding-things, standing up behind Mother 
and the horsey person. Beautifully the sun-colored horse (a 
priceless sire) was insinuated up by the hen-house fence (it 
has extra strong posts) and, showing no astonishment at the 
ignominy, safely tied; hastily the four of us arrived in the 
cow-barn. ‘“Hoo-hoo-hoo!” sniggered three noses—Purry 
sticking hers straight out over the edge of her gate, demand- 
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ing a kiss; but like a winged arrow flew Letty to Jinny and 
the scarlet halter. “What ’s this one? Oh, I love tis one! 
Mother, see this one!” Jinny, through her brightness, 
frowned. She does not love the hasty approach of the 
young from the rear; ever since, with two others, she was 
kept one summer in a millionaire home, and three million- 
aire children united in chasing their dear pets round a pad- 
dock with whips . . . whereby one young pony was ruined 
completely, and Jinny’s disposition acquired this flaw. 
Approached from the front, however, she is still angelic, and 
Letty, tip-toeing in my wake, was pleasantly enough received. 
Now Purry (evidently aching for love and a job) is so sweet 
that babies can recline all over her; and, thinking of Letty’s 
small sisters, I sat on the handle of the wheelbarrow and put 
upacase for Purry. Nothing doing. Round the red halter, 
the fatal black-and-white, clung Letty; and though in the 
background as before was a mild parental murmur “Had n’t 
you better take Perfection, dear? Think of Molly.... 
Had n’t you better ?” etc.; nine years shook a blond 
head, took one turn on the beloved, then utterly refused to 
try anybody else. Jinny it was; even Jinny in a prosaic 
brown bridle, with the red halter lying so nearly forgotten 
in the grass that I had to run after the sun-colored horse 
with it, crying, “Oh, you ’d better take tlis!” 

So Aunt Jane and I—Aunt Jane is horsey, too, and han- 
dles a large charger of her own—watched, with mingled feel- 
ings, the satisfied tails bobbing down the hill. . . . How 
many things one has watched, disappearing into those woods! 
Beloved beasts; my child on every variety of back; Goliath’s 


waving tail. . . . And still more things coming out of them! 
With my meditations rather in a whirl, I had just turned 
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in to my job again when the telephone rang. A kind, 


feminine voice. “Is this Mis’ Greene? Well, your 
daughter’s horse has just come runnin’ into our yard with 
no bridle on. Yes—they caught her. . . . Oh—here’s your 


daughter, just comin’ in a car; now. Oh, no—lI think she 
must be all right, she’s walkin’ up to the barn... . .” 

This, from a farm two miles away. With a stunned feel- 
ing, I put down the receiver. Babs—thrown off? Impossi- 
ble. She would n’t take Donny’s bridle off again—not after 
that awful day last year... . “But she'll be walking up 
—I’ll dash down on Pip and take her another bridle a 
for the memory of that other day was still vivid... . It 
had been a smothering hot afternoon and the colt could n’t 
drink in her bridle, so, commiserating her—with all the 
water spurting tantalizingly out of the corners of her 
mouth, poor thing—we took her bits off at a roadside trough, 
whereat of course a truck came roaring by, and Donlinna, 
breaking from Bab’s grip on her foretop, dashed after it 
with the reins round her neck and the heavy bridle, curbs 
and all, lashing at her legs. I shall never forget Bab’s face 
as she stood staring at this nightmare and said, with the 
simplicity of despair, “Well—go after her, Mother.” 
Mother went. For all my bitter anxiety it was rather 
gorgeous, letting Polly run; at a turn, a man in a field 
waved his arm for me—‘“she went acrost the bridge— 
runnin’ like th’ wind!” so across the old covered bridge we 
thundered, (a quaky business, running your horse across 
that delicate old structure) and along a level by the 
river. . . . After a desperate mile, I saw something—a 
chestnut something—going into a wood before us; we 
caught up with her. She was hustling and puffing up the 
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steep hill, the snaffle-bit, on one solitary rein—all that re- 
mained of Bab’s treasured London bridle—still banging 
gently beneath her, hitting first one foreleg, and then the 
other. . . . She evidently recognized us and was glad of 
our Sticiety but lay hand on her I could not—so meekly 
followed; trot for trot, gallop for frenzied gallop, till up 
our hill, into the barn, she darted and stood; dripping wet, 
gasping and shaking. Nice experience for a colt !—the 
precious colt we had been treating like eggs. . . 

The curb bits, chains, and fragments of bridle we after- 
ward retrieved from ditches; but we have not been able to 
extract, from Donny’s mind, the memory of something hard 
and shiny hitting her. Clanks she still dislikes; metal is, 
I fear, her foe. . . . Babs surely had not been rash enough 
to try watering her again—and just then, as I was riding 
out on Polly, up came Alison, rather white, on Pud. . . . It 
was a wood-pile. Donny had been wonderfully calm and 
good, so that my child leaned informally down—a thing 
she rarely does on a colt—to adjust a stirrup. Just then 
Donny shied at the wood-pile; the iron stirrup hit her; 
there was a wild buck—three more of them—Babs on the 
colt’s neck—more terrible lunges, and Donlinna flying rider- 
less, bridleless (she had stripped it from her head with one 
plunge), at a mad run down the mountain road; a very 
furious child lying on her back half dazed, but muttering, 
“Darn it all—spoiling that horse this way!’—and a gallant 
young farmer taking her in his car. Alison, sinking down 
on the step, turned up an incredulous face to us; “It was 
unbelievable! That child—the greatest sport ” but Pip 
and I, not stopping to hear more, raced off to the farm. 

Donny, roped mortifyingly round the neck like a burgher 
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of Calais, was in a standing-stall, her eyes darting blue fire. 
A very beautiful dark blue, like driftwood, or delphinium 
ablaze; but it took us twenty minutes of coaxing to get 
that bridle on—I thought she would flatten us both before 
it was done; longer to draw off the Whitman she wore and 
insinuate one with wooden stirrups. Donny’s horrified 
gasps, her squattings of terror, were contagious; both of 
us were perspiring freely as we led her out. With the 
kind farmer on one side, holding her bits, and I on the 
other, Babs softly mounted—as softly as could be; but those 
chestnut legs were chattering, blue fire was darting, bluer 
than ever. ‘There, Donny—so, Donny,” crooned the calm 
young voice as Babs, a little pale, sat the frantic colt; Polly, 
with a vast comprehension in her wise face, stepped quietly 
beside them, and at last, after a nerve-racking, interminable 
two miles of, “There, Donny; so, Donny,” we were in our 
safe woods. “Looks as if she’d lost ten pounds,” I mur- 
mured, as we rubbed her down; poor thing, so drawn and 
tense! 

“T must ride her again—right away!’ was Babs’s cheerful 
verdict on the disaster, as we tottered into the house to a 
late lunch. “Poor Alison—I spoiled her ride, and your work, 
didn’t I? Curse me!” And so, shaky still, off we went 
again, after another scary ceremony of saddling a powerful 
creature that quaked and grunted at every touch, for 
disciplinary miles over the hills. We tried not to think of 
Donny every minute; resolutely we admired mountains, 
and rested in fields; firmly we dissolved over plots of for- 
gotten cinnamon-roses blooming in adorable confusion over 
old gray walls—never, in truth, had we seen them fresher ; 
but always beside me was that terrified eye, that intensely 
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bobbing foretop, those little ears every instant direfully 
pricked—back—front, everywhere at once; and I felt her in 
my heart. Her feet clattered and squttered there; every 
leap and hoof-print, it seemed, landed in the same vital 
spot ; and when, as happened at frequent intervals, a chance 
bush touched her, a rein brushed her shoulder, or my child’s 
foot made the lightest needful move in the stirrup—her 
ears flew back, a violent groan escaped her, blue fire shot 
afresh, and only after a series of desperate, nerve-shat- 
tering lunges and would-be bucks, could she be induced to 
quiet down. Iron had, for the time being, certainly entered 
Donny’s soul; and as she hastened feverishly up the pitches 
(a diabolical ride this had been for my poor Polly), I was 
sure it had gone, permanently, from mine. Not nice to feel 
jelly for a soul, especially jelly produced by a horse; but 
beaten as if with hoofs was the whole of me, and I felt, 
for the exhausted moment, as if I never wanted to ride be- 
side those little ears, that larkspur blue, again. 

But to-day she is quite calm. Straps and incidentalnesses 
have not scared her; she has only jumped through one hole 
in a wall, and meditated a jump down a twenty-foot bank— 
when a car-load of friends passed us, shooting out various- 
colored arms, orange and white and brown, to wave at us, 
till the car looked like some huge diabolical sort of road- 
crab, let loose. It was funny to see Donlinna through all 
her fright, suddenly swoop forward her beautiful little head, 
peer over that bank, and decide after all not to leap down 
it—Morgan sense, founded deeper even than colt idiocy, 
thank goodness; I could see it, flashing through her eyes— 
but I did want to throw something at those wavers! Every 
one of them knows Donny; their faces duly fell, they drew 
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in those orange arms, to be sure, when they saw my child 
teetering on the edge of destruction . . . but it was waving 
that did it, for though the next Lizzie that we met rattled 
dreadfully, it had no crab-arms and Donny went smoothly 
by. I leaned over and fervidly patted her. She does try so 
touchingly hard to have sense, it is pathetic to see her; but 
I am glad, because it means that the Morgan in her is 
coming to the top. . 

All the same, she gets into my dreams; too tangible and 
violent a thing, somehow, for misty dreams. I wish she 
would keep out. 

June I9. 

Two rich days of Mr. Humming-bird, and he has gone 
again. The little lady is once more on the job. Smaller, not 
so brilliant; we miss that patch of ruby, also the thrill of 
finding it is the patch. A complete humming-bird, espe- 
cially a lady, one feels, should insist on having one; we are 
for the moment quite discontented with Mrs. Humming- 
bird. Why could n’t she stay on the nest a little longer? or 
else, some lovely morning, just pin on a bit of red. . . 
Our June needs just that much more color; one patch, on a 
bird’s throat! Or why should we be missing it so? 

And now we are perfectly sure she is making him sit on 
eggs. (Just while she was busy producing them, she allowed 
him to go and interview columbines.) . . . A bashful 
gentleman, perhaps he prefers being the lamp in a humming- 
bird incubator to daunting flower-beds and terraces; in that 
case, her obvious love for the outer world is fortunate. 
Some one to hunt honey; skim round and punch flowers 
all day! 

Does she take beakfuls of it up to him? The nest is very 
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high; going up-hill so, I should think it would all run down 
her throat. Perhaps all he has is bugs. ... And will 
she feed the babies honey? Carbohydrates make energy; 
zippy babies then, in that thimble-bump. Do bird-babies, 
I wonder, ever need tying in? A fearful fall, it would be; 
from somewhere in ’Mega’s dome—or the very last gallery 
of all, where the frescos are. . . . But an infant humming- 
bird (if ever such a mythical tininess existed) can doubtless 
fly one moment after it is hatched; probably that is why we 
never find them on the terrace. One of them leans over: the 
edge too far, topples a bit, Mother screams, “Archibald— 
look out!” and, as if that was n’t exactly what he was doing, 
Archibald performs an inherited though somewhat bald hum 
and scallops himself back into the nest again. 

The only question is: if bald, could one hum? 

Our dear Gli, we think, must have a lady-love. For sev- 
eral days we had been losing him, after he had started off 
with us, expressing untold joy, for a ride; somewhere down 
the road he would evaporate—and no more dog till evening, 
when penitential wags would come up the front steps. It 
made a vacancy in our rides; and we are used to having 
a dog for dinner; besides, one of our proud boasts about 
Goliath is that he is “not one of those wandering collies.”’ 
But now, if we did n’t ride early enough to suit him, he went 
by himself; and that was a fearful insult. Once I told him 
it was, and he was heart-stricken; he sat down violently and 
gave me at least ten paws, one after another ; but that after- 
noon he melted away just the same. . . . Always, near a 
house that has a pond, and ducks. He goes down the bank 
tc that pond—and after that we don’t see him. Is it the 
Lily Maid? 
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For this farm has a slender tri-colored collie, shiny black 
with white breast and paws. She is very young and sweet 
and apologetic, with a mythically long slender nose which 
she waves esthetically in the air, and long, snow-white front 
paws. She is amusingly dramatic with those paws; coming 
delicately out on the lawn, she eyes us, passant on our 
horses, with submissive sweetness. Then without moving a 
step further suddenly flings herself, head still high, on the 
grass, and folds one long white fore paw over the other. 
Thus, with nose averted, she always lies as we go by; always 
with that air of singular renunciation. We coo at her; 
evidently she is dying to respond; her slender young breast 
heaves, but the crossed fore paws are still, the long nose 
points elsewhere; it is as if she had taken a vow of Silence 
and solitude. 

Babs, in a moment of inspiration,ehas named her Elaine 
—the “Lily Maid of Astolat’”; and she is. I have rarely 
seen a human who was so absolutely the Lily Maid. 

For some time we have not seen her. Can she have gone 
away? 


Evening. — 

My path to the barn is growing dim. I love that path. 
In early spring it is bordered by the first tiny plantains— 
just yellowing into life; later on the dim ribbon of it goes 
through the still-brown yard, slightly, kindlingly green. 
. . . It lies so beautifully, that ribbon; curves a trifle to 
the left, then subtly downhill, subtly back again and up a 
very gentle grade to the cow-barn door; laid out as if with 
a wave of a graceful hand. (Really, of course, the graceful 
fluctuations of feet! A foot-path always has charming 
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curves, but this is positively Mozartian in its grace; the 
little drift of it idyllic.) A grassy path, yet with a clear 
rim; difference in color rims it more than any actual edge. 
But we never lose it; the ribbon’s curve is always there— 
trodden snow in winter, ice and brownness for March, a 
bit of faint color for April; after that, the variations of 
summer. A narrow path, yet social, it leads you to a 
benevolent barn at one end, a sympathetic house at the 
other. One is happy in it, going either way; it is quite the 
thread of one’s farm destinies. . . . And all the dear at- 
tendant ones who have followed that path! Late and early 
cats; Gli and Jane, and Jane’s babies; domestic ponies and 
cheerful hens; Mr. Duck—eloquent; the geese, Julius and 
Julia and the Eleven (all chanting, and doing wing- 
rhythms) ; but above all, cats. Snowball and Smutty; black 
Rachel, yellow Sammy, and their children, Christopher 
Columbus and Explorer—two hideous little tortoise-shell 
squallers (and Rachel was such a nice cat); splendid gray 
Tipey of the raised tail and courteous manners—even to a 
hen, met on the path; and last and always, my Boo-boo. 
Boo glorified and adorned that path like a daffodil; but no 
daffodil has his sense of humor, his gallant loyalties. I 
could plant a whole garden of flowers there and they would 
not shine out as his memory does. 

The paths in lane and pasture are eloquent, too. Not 
with cow-tracks; hundreds and hundreds of pony-tracks. 
Lapping over each other, heel upon toe, circle upon indented 
circle; up and along the narrow, rich-soiled ways they go, 
and one has tender thoughts as one ponders them. Medita- 
tive tracks going out ; hasty emphatic tracks galloping down; 
Grey’s prettily pointed hoofs, Julia’s and Superb’s generous 
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ones, Ocean’s and Dignity’s neat round ones, Elizabeth’s 
still smaller tracks—they are all there, all different. An 
individual pony has, as a rule, very individual feet; they are 
as distinctive as hands among humans. Lassie has prompt- 
looking tracks; and she is almost our promptest pony. One 
can just see the good nature in Eleanor’s bland tread, while 
Fascination has a nervous though amiable little print— 
pointed like Grey’s. (Sensitive ponies almost always have 
pointed feet.) Duchess leaves a brightly stamped, energetic 
mark; and there is nothing slothful about our “Duch.” Her 
child, Marigold, has a similar track, though slightly more 
lingering, more phlegmatic; there is something of Reddy in 
Marigold, and Reddy on the road was a calm person whom 
no emergency could dismay. (Strange how collected, in 
harness, that copper-colored imp became; how definitely he 
shed his stage-dragonism somewhere on the pitches, yet 
never failed to pick it up on his return!) But Reddy’s tracks 
are gone; the tracks of his grandchildren fill the paths. Oh, 
the footprint of a Shetland baby! About as big as a five 
cent piece; progressing to a quarter, maybe—a terrific hoof 
that, for a baby. In spring, the paths are exquisite with 
these little shapes; across the lane puddle, the ground is 
thick with them. One can’t analyze a baby’s track; only 
adore it. A yearling’s are pretty sweet, but they don’t hold 
a candle to a baby’s. The competence of those ten-cent 
pieces; the cocky confidence of them; the early morning 
spirits, the caracolings and sprintings, the simultaneous 
dashings ; the deep toe-prints that show a small tail was over 
a back, and great acts in the doing. I can never get enough 
of those tiny circlets and their games, drawn so graphically 
in the damp shore of the puddle. On the first knoll too are 
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roll-places where baby-eloquence is thick; also by the sweet- 
brier-bush above the stone-heap. The valiant script is clear 
and copious there; I can read it, perhaps, as well as any 
archeologist. .. . That is an inflating thought! One 
bends over, and smiles, and reads. 


June 20. 
Tue Lily Maid has not gone away. Early this morning I 
looked out of the bath-room window upon a touching sight. 
On the fresh young grass by the path, fast asleep, lay two 
furry balls; one golden, one shiny black with a snowy ruff. 
Gli and Elaine. About a foot away from him, back to back, 
she was tightly curled; an affectionate dog-bouquet, so 
pretty on the bright June green of the yard. I did not 
speak to them; let them sleep. A broad swath of sunshine 
streaking up through the cherry-orchard seemed to be bless- 
ing their affection; but so virginal was the look of her, I 
could scarcely believe it could be she, thus beside him. 
Never, before had we seen them together alone; the Maid 
at her home had made gentlenesses, a little special sweetness, 
perhaps, before Gli’s gallant tail-wagging; but that was all. 
In a moment she would withdraw even those, lie suddenly 
down and, with her crossed paws, look renunciatorily away. 
. .. And Gli never pressed that gallantry. Its wagging 
was there, but (Gli-like) always well-bred and slight, always 
chivalrous in its evident desire to spare his lady the faintest 
annoyance. No jealous Gareth, this; a fitting knight for 
the Lily Maid. And after he had gone with the best of con- 
sciences down the road, Elaine, never moving, would stare 
after him wistfully, exquisitely, steadily ... as if from 
the high window of her tower. 
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Later when I went out the path there was a Goliath all 
smiles and congratulation on the lovely morning, coming as 
usual to greet me by the pump. The Lily Maid had gone, 
but the modest memory of her, one could see, was in his 
happy eyes—softer and more golden even than usual. His 
kiss on my hand was almost dedicatory. ‘“‘There’s only 
you, Missis,” and yet, passing the corn-barn, he paused 
an instant and sniffed the air, an absent look in his face, 
and his nose turned toward the little orchard—where 
under the trees she had gently gone, the sunlight on her white 
ruff. 

And this afternoon, as we rode, she came quite frankly to 
meet him as he crossed under her pear-trees. For a moment 
they stood by a flower-bed, happily snuffing each other’s 
noses; then Goliath started gaily down the bank toward his 
pond. She hesitated an instant, evidently trying to forget 
her timidness; then gamboled after him, curling shy curls 
of joy. Into the pond waded our Gli, turning round and 
round, sending happy glances both at us and at her, biting 
at the water and wagging a delighted tail; when he splashed 
out, Elaine to our surprise darted forward and gave him 
the frankest kiss, a kiss of sheer affection, full on the end 
of the nose; then, gamboling before him into a little meadow 
by the brook, called, “This way, dearest! It’s sweet in 
here!” It was. A green dell, with low-growing butternut- 
trees softening the brook-banks. In the half-sun, half- 
shadow, she stood, waving a white-tipped tail; for a mo- 
ment, in pretty collie-fashion, they circled and played; then 
Goliath—again to my surprise—with one fond glance, 
bounded up the bank toward us, while in half-sun, half- 
shadow, beside her singing brook, the Lily Maid looked 
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sweetly after him—then climbed the low wall and trotted 
dutifully home. 

So this is Gli’s idyl. (He has never had a visible one 
before.) Elaine evidently loves him with a real love, and 
he her. They are the kindest of friends; Gli a Galahad and 
Lancelot in one; mostly Galahad, or the Maid would not 
have given him, from the fullness of a grateful young heart, 
that untrammeled and adoring kiss. I have never seen any- 
thing more expressive; and I looked proudly at Gli’s yellow 
back, its parted fair hair bobbing innocently down the hill 
before us. . . . A girl does adore a Galahad. 


Evening. 

Dontinna, though sometimes quite horse-like and calm, 
has days when it is difficult for her to be good; days when 
one’s tail wishes to be permanently over one’s back, and, 
when one is supposed to follow the other horses into the 
paddock, one takes a wild whirl and lands in the flower- 
garden instead. (That was this morning.) Clearing the 
perennials, she lit, with all four feet planted, in the bed 
seeded with Shirley poppies; no poppies have appeared yet, 
but there was Donny striking a magnificent attitude in the 
middle of them, and wondering just where she would plunge 
next. I ran down, shooing, to the stone steps; whereat, 
Donny’s conscience suddenly awaking (it has a way of doing 
that), she threw herself violently backward among the 
irises, spurned a plant of them out of the earth with one 
penitential hind hoof—and simply tore to the paddock. With 
grief in my soul I inspected the results: eight beautiful 
round hoof-prints deeply stamped in the poppy-bed; the up- 
rooted iris laid neatly, as if ready for setting, in the path. 
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Well—it might have been worse! Sweet of her, not to 
career over the whole garden. I reset the iris, but decided 
to let the hoof-tracks alone. If one went clawing about, 
it would only disturb the neighboring seed; the holes looked 
violent and ungarden-like, and one yearned to remove them, 
but one would rather have poppies than neatness. 

And on our ride this afternoon, Donny jumped all the 
way home. Ina narrow road where jumping might be dan- 
gerous, she was extremely good; but the moment we struck 
a roomy valley and met a motor, or when a leaf fell, or a 
bird flew by, she leaped regularly through gaps in the wall, 
landing in every variety of safe meadow and practicable 
crop-ground ; so, returning from one of these wholly unneces- 
sary flights, Babs whimsically complained : 

“T don’t think Donny is sincere when she does that; do 
your” 


June 21. 
AT last another rain. Remotely thundersome, with heat- 
lightning mixed in; but through it all, the blessed falling 
of real rain. Rain on Alpha and ’Mega; rain on grape- 
leaves: the huge, unprofitable, but delicious wild grape that 
smothers the sunset turn of the terrace, climbing over walls, 
making triumphant humps of an elm and two young maples 
that thought they could live in its imperial neighborhood; 
an unmated, lonely vine, prodigal of bloom and scent but 
destitute of the canny little half-green fruit; in brief, as our 
hired man once morosely put it, “an ol’ he-grape that ought — 
to be tore up!” 
Poor he-grape; not for very much would we tear it up. 
It is our rain-amplifier. Listen to the patterings on its over- 
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lapping little green rooflets (it was under one of these that 
I saw Mr. Humming-bird sitting, for an umbrella) ; breeze- 
blown sounding-boards that seem to throw the slim, resonant 
little rain-tunes in, deliciously, at the living-room windows. 
The two chippies are just now building a second nest in 
it: in the hump over the elm. This morning they were 
scouring the flower-beds and the rose-jungle, hopping very 
officially about in search of material. Bits of dried, ex- 
lawn-mower grass seemed to be the favorite choice; then— 
such a “I’m-busy-get-out-of-my-way’”’ flight, in consciously 
weighted dips, to the grape-vine hump. A divine refuge, too 
light-branched for cats, too near windows for most other 
marauders ; I surely hope the nest will prosper. . . . For our 
birds are just slowly coming back. At first we were dread- 
fully sad to find no phcebe in the shed, where they have 
nested for seasons; probably our temporary pussy, that 
awful Andy, shinned up there and either caught them— 
vile villain !—or frightened them away; Andy, whose horrid 
jaw would shake even at the glimpse of a moving fly on 
the ceiling. Yes, Andrea del Sarto, the poetic and lovely 
cat-infant whom, one beautiful autumn day, we saw climb- 
ing a farm house wood-pile—and rode home ten delighted 
mountain miles with him on Babs’ saddle-bow; Andrea, 
tinted like “twilight over Fiesole,”’ gentle, voiceless, uncom- 
plaining—apparently. of twilight disposition, too, turning an- 
gelic blue kitten-eyes to me from the breast of Babs’ coat, 
as we rode; that same Andrea, who grew up into a royster- 
ing tormentor of our darling Boo, a hurtling terror to every- 
thing about the place that lived and moved. . . . But Andy 
was taken to a farm over the hill and the phcebes, with ex- 
treme promptness, have come back. Gray tails, tip-tilting 
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(in the old care-free way) on the hen-yard fence; such 
steady flights in and out the hen-house door that they often 
pass each other with a whuff of wings—dad going in, 
mother coming out. A cooky place, that hen-house, with 
its low, sun-attracting roof, but maybe cooking agrees with 
phoebe eggs. . . . Doubtless the parents, a trifle uncertain 
as to the permanency of Andy’s absence, may feel that even 
smothering heat would be preferable to visits from that 
indescribable hunter; we have never known them, before, 
to seek the remote and suffocating shelter of that roost- 
room. 

This rain will be nice and cooling for them; though I 
haven't looked to see yet whether babies have come. I 
do want them to feel really secure again. I think it must be, 
after all, the same pair; they seem to know us and our 
ways, to expect horses and ponies back and forth, trampling 
past the pump, stamping at the back door, whinnering for 
sugar, or having saddle-bags noisily thrown on; the air 
filled with exhortations as to Holding Up, or Stopping That 
—usually, my Pip rubbing her bridle furiously on a porch- 
post! Surely, experienced and horsey phcebes; I wish some 
of the children who take our ponies could be thus educated! 

So far, instead of frequent blue flittings in the orchard, 
I have seen just one bluebird, and he in transit. Andy must 
have made a specialty of bluebirds. This one was poised 
on the tip of the little sweet crab-apple by the garden, among 
its pink and white blossoms, thoughtfully selecting cater- 
pillars. Large and various, one inferred, was the choice; 
for critical was the cast of his head. He emitted but one 
short song, one heart-filling burble, rich as the waving fields 
around him—and flew. 
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The old greening, for this year, is vacant; its dead half, 
so seductively furnished with knot, woodpecker, and other 
housekeeping holes, yet bereft of that blossoming blue, be- 
gins to look bleak. Bluebirds are so in my mind, though, 
I almost see them there; and one day when an indigo bird, 
with its bracing mid-Atlantic tint, lighted on a sear twig, 
my heart stood still. That was almost the right color! 
The first scarlet tanager that has ever happened to us, too, 
flew past "Mega the other morning and alighted, a wing- 
folding flame, on the one bit of very bird-popular dead- 
wood that protrudes skyward from the summit of the adjoin- 
ing bellflower ; a tremendous, heaven-ascending tree, produc- 
tive of the loveliest bellflowers; each very large, of a clear, 
pale, corn-yellow, and with the fairest pink cheek ever seen. 
The cheek of an old-time wax doll. We give these bell- 
flower shoots away for grafting; for somehow bellflowers, 
like pies and pearmains, do not deeply appeal to us... . 

But the tanager did. He decorated at least half our 
breakfast—in which he appeared greatly interested, every 
other instant peering down at the contents of the table; he 
folded and refolded those effective wings of his and when 
he flew, flew without decision; leaning forward first, and 
seeming to find it difficult to make up his mind. He evi- 
dently was on his way somewhere, but liked our orchard, 
or the looks of the breakfast-table; we have hopes he will 
come again. 


June 22. 

Hooray! Donny was perfectly right. The poppies 
needed stepping on. Going down to the garden this morn- 
ing I was amazed and enraptured to see, in her eight hoof- 
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prints (and nowhere else), a thick fur of poppy-green com- 
ing up in the hasty, overnight way seeds have. As if mak- 
ing up for lost time. Poppies! And I had been so sure 
there would n’t be any; that the formal effort of this year, 
as well as our other more sporadic attempts, would come to 
nothing. But for Donny, they would have; that soil was 
so fluffed, so omelet-light, after our well-meant exertions 
in the line of mellowing, that it was full of air-spaces; the 
poor little dears sat in the air and shivered; it took horse- 
hoofs to tuck an earth-blanket round their shoulders and 
make them comfortable. . . . Such a thick, solid fur; 
enough to cover the whole bed, if one could transplant some 
of it. A poppy-plant spreads out and amplifies; this fur will 
strangle, when it is a little older; even now the plants around 
the edge are leaning away from the mass. I must see if the 
book says you can transplant a poppy. 

And I wish, now, I had urged Donny to caper over the 
whole bed... . 


June 23. 
I am neglecting Shiny shockingly. He is a very promis- 
ing three-year-old whom I am supposed to be training, prior 
to handing him over to a wise lad to be ridden during the 
summer. Shiny is the sort that, in pasture, is all trust- 
fulness, docility, and hanging under-lip; he has always been 
a particular pet, tagging with almost tiresome persistence 
at one’s heels—but in harness, lo! a change. Alert, ap- 
prehensive, jumping at a cluck; a clamped-down tail, a white 
ring round the eye—Shiny, the erstwhile soggy, needs tender 
handling. 
So every day, in the hottest hour after lunch, round and 
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round the yard we go—Shiny has an inconsiderate stride 
that makes one fairly trot in his rear; by the shed, out to 
the top of the hill, turn (Shiny swings miraculously—which 
means the best sort of mouth), and hastens back to the cow- 
barn door. Not to the shed; get up, Shiny! Aim for the 
pump, circle past the kitchen porch—where he Sees Things, 
has big eyes and the steps of haste; back again—not to the 
cow-barn door but to the barn-yard gate. Everything Shiny 
wishes to do, he must not do. Every time we go a different 
way; go, if necessary, in close figures of eight... . I 
boasted to Babs one day that I could wind him round a 
kale-blossom in the middle of the yard; and I did. Triumph! 
Also much patting of a rather mad Shiny. (He has a 
check-rein on—another deep annoyance; just enough to keep 
him from eating the enticing grass over which he steps— 
one of the first things a poor infant must learn; and by the 
malevolence with which he bites its bit, 1 am sure he lays to 
it all his troubles. ) 

After the rehearsal round the yellow kale-blossom—just 
one spire of it that stuck illegally up (kale has no business in 
one’s yard; this was an arrant trespasser from the oat-fields, 
and deserved treading-on, rather than this careful circling 
by annoyed young feet!)—it took a full minute’s blandish- 
ments to bring back sweetness to Shiny’s eye; but it came 
at last, and we started off again—driver and “druv.” In 
colt-training, one must be the thing I most detest—the per- 
fect (and complacent) autocrat. I loathe it, but can do it. 
I think at the time a certain dramatic sense in me comes 
to the front; I am Cesar and Nero and Buffalo Bill and 
Henry the Fourth; I am all the historic subduers that ever 
subdued; I am, besides, an altogether absurd mixture of 
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mother and hawk. A-funny role. Not only a pair of long 
pony-reins are connecting Shiny and me; every atom in me 
is going out almost visibly Shiny-ward, penetrating his sub- 
consciousness, diagnosing his every ear-turn, every discon- 
tented flap of his slimpsy young tail, any scarce-perceived 
sullenness in his indicative rear; in short, projecting my 
psychology far into his—getting there in every way, both 
mentally and actually, before he does. 

So after it is all over, Shiny—his slim young neck dark 
with sweat—is not the only tired one; every fiber in one’s 
soul relaxes exhaustedly. A half-hour’s walk with Shiny 
is a half-hour on an exacting stage; when the curtain falls, 
Nero, Agamemnon, and all the rest of them drop their cos- 
tumes and retire, worn out, to the front porch... . 

But Shiny must have as many half-hours as possible. 
That wonderful mouth of his, unusual in a Shetland, in- 
spires me with all the sensations of a maestro who, dis- 
covering operatic possibilities in a pupil, guards him care- 
fully yet works him without mercy; I am resolved that 
Shiny shall not, as it were, give his first concert till he is 
as perfect as I—and kale-windings—can make him. This, 
of course, is hard on boy-patience ; school is out, and for the 
last fortnight almost daily remarks have been coming over 
the telephone. One morning a more than usually early 
ring brought me flying out of bed—a telegram? Merely a 
wistful sunrise voice: “Is my pony ready yet, Mis’ Greene? 
. . . My uncle says, after I do a few things round the 
place, I could g’wup an’ git him. My aunt’s away, and 
we ’re awful busy, but he says he guessed I could go t-day 
—” What arrangings, what pleadings, must have led up 
to the message! Shivering in bed-slippers, I make hasty cal- 
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culation: How many times did Shiny jump yesterday? 
Will three days unjump him? I hate to disappoint the lad, 
but Shiny’s future is more than voice-pathos over a phone. 
I must not yield; so—“—Sunday?” says the voice, blankly 
and slowly; “why—yes; I guess I could come Sunday. 
G@ hyena” 

And then things during the three days grew very thick 
indeed, Shiny had been mostly kicking his heels and forget- 
ting kale-blossoms, and on Sunday morning I had to haul 
myself once more out of bed, to head the boy off. Uncle 
answered—alack ! my heart sank ; that dismayingly matutinal 
lad had already started. But Uncle said he could stop him 
at a friend’s house; I implored him to do so. Poor Giles— 
the lunch-pail, the anticipating start, and then—well, it was 
all the fault of the yellow school-house; the yellow school- 
house that has been dominating our days of late. It is the 
half-way station between us and a hill-region where are the 
abodes of the mighty, and where, as a result of the mighty’s 
benevolence to their children, our ponies are constantly going. 
One wishes that the mighty had settled a little nearer; but 
as they did not, I think by this time our telephone could say 
it without help: “—Meet you, then, at the yellow school- 
house, at half-past three!” and till that pact is fulfilled, little 
but the yellow school-house do we have on our minds. . . . 
Rise extra early, because it takes a good while for whoever 
is up first to find the cow, and that delays breakfast,—for 
one simply could n’t get breakfast without first finding the 
cow: and then, however nimble we are, there is three-quar- 
ters-of-an-hour’s worth of after-breakfast things to do, 
including special summer-morning deeds for the horses; it 
depends entirely on how much vaselining there is to be done, 
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how long this simple-sounding item takes. (In this sultry 
weather the horses do such awful things to their appear- 
ances; my Polly came down the other day looking like a 
slate roof; nearly all the pretty, bright hair scraped off her 
face, and a lot of new holes rubbed in her neck and throat. 
I shall put her out in pasture to grow hair. . . . I won't 
ride a slate roof!) 

After these playful preliminaries, one’s real morning of 
work begins; for writing is the peg on which one’s world 
revolves. . . . At one, or thereabouts, appears a face; deli- 
cately—around the door-jam. Pulling my work-glasses off 
as gladly as Marquis twists his head out of his bridle (and 
with much the same motion), I look up, blinking. “If 
we ’re going to the yellow school-house—’ murmurs a 
delicate voice. . 

“Yes, lamb, I know. I’ll come. O-hoooo!’ Horses 
and ponies to be groomed and grained; food for humans, 
clean riding-shirts for humans (though as my child always 
sensibly remarks: ‘‘What’s the use? I get gummy the minute 
I go near a pony’”;) and, goodness me, how time is flying! 
After two, now; more than an hour’s steady riding to get 
to that school-house, and the ponies’ saddles not fitted yet. 
After lunch is a diabolic time for hastening—but we do; 
through stress of heat, of undue smuts on blouses, of girths 
that won’t buckle, girths that are unexpectedly too large, 
stirrups that at the last moment must be changed, trying so 
hard to keep our tempers. (A two-o’clock temper, I have 
come to believe, is the most fragile of all; even just the 
right midge may shatter it!) 

But, with the ease of long habit, we fit in blessedly to 
each other’s abilities. I sort out appropriate bridles and 
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pads; Babs bends, with commendable silence, over curse-in- 
voking buckles; I remember to snatch at fuzzy manes with 
the cow-card, while my efficient child knows just where our 
last hitch-rope-on-earth was hung, and strides imperturbably 
after it. Heat, haste and two o’clock mixed—a soul- 
wrenching combination; but the ponies (Gwendolyn and 
Errands, this time) are touchingly good, and it is with affec- 
tion-smoothed brows that we finally—at a very shocking 
two-thirty—ride past the hedge of plum-bushes and launch 
‘ourselves, with sighs of pleasure, upon the flower-gardeny 
air of the little front road. 

There is something ineffable about that launching; an 
airplane, winging effortlessly off a high hilltop into the blue 
(if airplanes do anything effortlessly), might have much 
the same sensation. Just ineffability; breezes, joy, free- 
dom. Down the pitches, across the willow-flats we waft, 
with a last wave at interested pony-faces in the front pas- 
ture; Thalma, cooling her little motherly legs in the 
swamp; Grey and Guinevere, who have struck up a sud- 
den friendship, having a fond neck-bite by the woodchuck 
hole; Duchess and her beautiful slim-throated child, Flying 
Cloud—Kim’s child, too, a dream of a young thing, a Keats 
of a pony, with poetry in its very legs, and exquisiteness in 
its eye. . . . Still with the feeling of clear and airy flight, 
we waft into another little brown road where cowslips grow . 
by the brook. Here the hills are a playful background, 
mocking the great cumulus clouds, dropping steeply to the 
red-and-white of our little hamlet, climbing to wilder 
greenery. The hamlet is sweet: nice white porches, green 
yards, glimpses of immaculate vegetables in the rear; a 
curving village, with a leap into imagination at a brook 
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with an arched stone: bridge: rock of the fields put in, with 
wide mortar, in great, irregular, mountain-sidy bits. I hope 
we are all proud of that bridge; we ought to be, for old 
Italian masonry over Apennine streams could scarcely be 
better for its setting. . 

Once over the Italian masonry (for the safe passing of 
which Pud, having seen six years’ worth of dragons beneath 
it, is daily thankful), we come to a bit of shady road where 
sits the iron kettle with its golden water bubbling (my Polly, 
thirsty or not, can hardly bear to pass it) ; and then we all 
break into a short anticipatory gallop, for before us is a 
dusky way up a wooded mountain-side: the road to the 
yellow school-house. ; 

That is our usual start. But yesterday as we were sad- 
dling, sheets of storm came tramping across the woods; we 
heard them, and ran out. Distances were already white; a 
funnel of pearl-gray was curling its edges above the front 
pasture woods; flooding the hot sunny sky, darkening with 
blessed coolness; a cool damp smell was swiftly coming. 
Far off, the tramp of the rain; at last, with a wild wind- 
swaying of the cherries by the wall, then of the orchard 
edge, then a truly fearful tumult in Alpha and Omega— 
dashing their great branches, rushing all their greenery— 
comes a near roaring over the tops of our own woods; down 
against them, and their shadow-caves, falls the adorable long 
slant of gray lances, bridging pasture and valley. The damp 
smell grows so very damp; splotches as big as quarters come 
here and there, the orchard-tops scurry and whiten—and we 
scurry, too—as up the hill comes the rushing fall of the gray 
lances, and in a second a wild, wet tumult is beating at us. 
Noise and wetness; roses wildly awave and beaten, pansies 
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cowering, a stiff fluttering even in the cedars; a flailing on 
windows and porch-roof, damp smell at its finest, curtains 
doing madnesses—the one, real enthusiasm a curtain has. 
“Hooray! Go it!’ I feel like telling them; why should n’t 
the poor dry things for once expand their souls and know 
the glory of being wet with a woods-rain? 

On roars the storm; marching, marching, the march of all 
the ages, the rain and the wind—a march to whose thud a 
dolt could do heroic things; always and always, the rain and 
the wind... 


“Who knows the wild way of the wind; 

The wild way of the rain? They come, they go... 
They ’re more great than we. 

They are so old, the wind and the rain, so old, 

They know all things, Grey Feathers and Blind Eyes!” 


But these were very violent Feathers, indeed, tumbling 
massily on the woods—so that the trees had abashed arms 
over their faces—and sending insulted yellow rivers down 
our hill-road; eyes, too, not so blind that their aim for 
every wished-for tree or orchard-limb was not dismayingly 
perfect. We listened, holding our breath; dreading to hear 
a crash. But even the dead half of the old greening only 
did, like its live brothers, a derisive little waggle. Roars go 
here, buffets there; Alpha and Omega pitch alarmingly 
toward each other—clumsy comforters—or stream each an 
astonishingly long distance into the northeast; but for the 
most part when gusts strike it the orchard merely giggles— 
shakes with a mild, intensive mirth. I am glad. Rain and 
wind may be old, but so are my gnarly trees; doubly pre- 
cious, so. An apple-tree, like some strong and_too- 
stubbed people, has charm only in age. And then a most 
surprising, everlasting charm. 
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Lulls came; the funnel disintegrated; Mrs. Devil, even, 
shone on a far hill—drat her! (More rain to-morrow, on 
that cut hay?) One more squall—an absolute falling of the 
sky—and though the afternoon was half gone and no one 
might be at the yellow school-house to meet us, we cast one 
last look at the mixed and tumultuous skies, drew our steeds 
over the sill of the barn, and mounted. The plum-bushes 
dripped, the pear-trees more than ever glittered, mowings 
were jeweled; the garden was a mush—foxglove-blooms 
whitening the ground, gory tears from my oriental poppies 
making scarlet blotches in the path and marring the in- 
effableness of our drop from the brow; but it was too early 
in the garden’s year for much devastation—those larkspur- 
sapphires, just out, were holding on so delightfully tight !— 
and we went cheerfully down the drive. Little conscientious 
Errands stepped with care at Polly’s shoulder; in front of 
us, Gwendolyn progressed gladly beside Pud. A smooth 
trip, it looked like. Rather hard footing—such soaking and 
re-soaking had made the brown road include Polly’s entire 
hoof at each step; but she had two days’ solid rest behind 
her and did n’t mind in the least. Bless those summer heel- 
calks (much like the ones Carlyle invented for his horse, in 
their slippery rides beyond Battersea) ; just enough to pre- 
vent slipping on the hills; and we sloped rapidly along. Er- 
rands, her lips set very tight, led like a lamb; earnestly can- 
tering where her trot could not match Polly’s; uphill doing 
a well-calculated jig to keep up. . . . Gwenny of course 
had no such difficulties; the equal of any horse (she in- 
formed us) was she; and proud indeed was her port as 
she sailed over clumping bridge and past rain-heavy 
meadow, ears up, smoky mane flying! I am sure Gwenny 
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heartily enjoyed that trip. For several years she had been 
engaged with young—nice, chestnut young with the best of 
tempers; but I think she was not sorry again to try the road ; 
her début, this was, after long domesticity. Neither Babs 
nor I could remember that before this nursery experience 
Gwenny had been an especial star at leading; somewhat of 
a hanger-back (if we recollected rightly), with the heavy 
nose that necessitates a rein and bit, rather than a mere 
halter-rope; and now behold her glad and conquering 
flourish into the unknown. .. . Hastening in her rear, 
I smiled at the gay waggle of those exultant hips, those 
fine-ankled, mud-spurning legs behind which streamed an 
enthusiastic though wet and muddy tail. Sublime and pa- 
thetic trust! and mentally I reviewed an earnest telephone 
conversation in which the very best and most silken treat- 
ment should be laid down for this willing heart... . 

At this pace, which had covered Errands’ saddle with 
mud, in an hour we were in sight of the valley where, by a 
wide brook, sits the school-house; a lovely spot for it. 
Such education along those brook-banks ; in the greenwoods, 
opposite, what lore! Its situation, in fact, makes the school- 
house itself look a stupid spot; dullness sits on its window- 
ledges, with their peeling paint. (To me the average win- 
dow ledge is an unbearably mediocre thing.) 

And yet sometimes ponies are much excited by this im- 
passive building. Eleanor, once left in a cart for ah in- 
stant, grazing innocently on school-house grass, suddenly 
departed on a gay gallop up a neighboring meadow; our 
horses seem never to stand near it without thrills. Is it the 
brook-bridge with its occasional rumblings, that enthralls 
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them? or possibly a restless skunk under the school-house 
itself? . . . Such things have been. And this is skunk- 
season now. A large and beautiful, indeed a sublime skunk 
danced before our horses in the moonlight all across a pas- 
ture slope, one night when we were hunting Cressy; an- 
other gay and fearless one, one side white, one all inky 
black, at eleven o’clock of another moon-lit night, waltzed 
in our little road as Dolly and I came back late from a 
party. We swung swiftly, alarmedly out for him, but 
he danced round and round in the clear light; was still 
dancing, in his moon-whiteness, as a wooded curve hid him 
from sight; and the next day, when I saw nailed up to dry 
on the door of my neighbor’s shed a new little skunk fur, 
accurately half black and half white, I could have wept. 
Such an innocent good time he had been having . 
dancing in that little road all by himself and the bright 
moon, 

Of course they do other things than dance; they kill thir- 
teen pullets in one night—my egg-man once had that hap- 
pen. If it happened to me I should be furious, yet divided, 
I fear, in my sensations. The entity of a pullet versus the 
entity of a skunk... pullets haven't, in a way, much 
charm! Adolescence, to a hen, seems to be the least becom- 
ing of all stages; feathers don’t fit, heads and feet are large, 
yet gray matter inconsequent; legs, to all appearances, 
should belong to some one else . . . a trying time. 

At the top of a little dip into the valley, Pud suddenly 
hopped into the air and came down again lame. If we 
pinched the ankle he lifted it; a strain of some sort. Weird 
happening, on that plain road! But he must, of all things, 
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not hurry, so Polly and I scuttled on to waylay possible 
waiting ones. Expectant forms by the roadside; the livery- 
man and a boy. 

“Ponies coming?” was their first query. 

“Yes, indeed—a horse has just gone lame.” 

“Any rain, where you wuz?” inquired the liveryman, with 
a grin. The liveryman’s horse, attached to her buggy, was 
strolling about tearing at grass, her wheel in perilous prox- 
imity to a post. 

“Your horse—” I began. 

“Whoa, Edith . . .” roared the liveryman, in instant 
rage. “You go and t’k care ’f Edith!” he snapped, to the 
small boy gaping beside him. The boy, with difficulty taking 
his gaze from the approaching ponies, leaped in Edith’s di- 
rection; while Errands and Gwenny, arriving, were trans- 
ferred, via howlings on the part of the liveryman and a 
most long and inconvenient rope, to the back of Edith’s 
buggy. Ferocious were his tones, appealingly gentle his 
touch; without anxiety I saw them all move very quietly off, 
cross the bridge and, behind great willows, disappear. 

Then Babs and I fell on our knees beside Pud. ‘ ’Nother 
horse lame!” muttered she, direfully (for Dolly, the day 
before, had managed to strain a leg in pasture) ; then dived 
into one of her invaluable pockets and whisked out a scarlet 
bandana. “Shall I bandage it—with this?” she said, chuck- 
ling. Under Pud’s chin, where he snuffed appreciatively of 
our spines, we giggled at each other as round the black leg 
went the impressive bandana. 

“I’ve got a string!” I said delightedly, likewise plung- 
ing into my trouser pocket; “nice, soft string. Heaven 
surely inspired me to save it when I was tying up the 
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delphinium.” A decent-looking bandage, only bright red; 
but Pud, aware of it, dropped his head desolately—sure 
now that he was a confirmed invalid. 

We set off at a walk. At a lovely level stretch we looked 
questioningly at each other—but shook mutual heads. ‘“‘Bet- 
ter walk,” sighed Babs, “every step of the way. Eight miles, 
by Jinks. . . . Will you be dead?” she inquired anxiously. 
“You and Pip ’d better go on, and leave me.” 

“The i—dea!” I said indignantly; and we paced agree- 
ably on. Whenever Pud’s nigh fore foot struck an irregu- 
larity he gave direful limps; in flat places he was all right, 
and our spirits rose. Great cloud-masses curled above steep 
hillsides ; the valley was only the road and a tiny meadow. 
Such splendid gray clouds, all sorts and gradations of gray: 
slate-color rimmed with pearl, catbird gray, pale gray of a 
chicadee’s breast; gray tints for which there are no words, 
but utterly of the rolling, the evanescent, wind-blown sky; 
sky one catches one’s breath to look at. Not sad; not 

“grey skies 

That had the grey wave sighing in their sails, 

And in their drooping sails the grey sea~-ebb——” 
but glad, triumphal, bracing, re-surging, rearing and re-rear- 
ing; a heavenful of them, from darkened silver to the 
splendors of a concealed sun—a sun somewhere dropping 
among the hills but gamely mustering his forces, gathering 
glitter, shooting gleams; a sun that, as we rode beside the 
freshet-roar of the brook and up the dripping mountain-side, 
shot through the woods an unforgettable beam. Flat and 
level; a long, thin, red-gold wall of a beam, making a scarlet 
dart on the’ woods-floor, yet soft on glittering birch-satin ; 
bright, but through a sort of woods-mist; mist-brightness 
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with a shreddy softness hanging from it. . . . And these 
woods: tall golden birches, and a few beeches, proces- 
sionally climbing the steep hillside. Behind the slim, tall 
gold of their boles is held up, as by a painter holding a 
drapery, a background of the fawn-red—sometimes sheer 
bright pink—of the leaf-carpet, for not till high up does the 
green canopy begin; and so in those rare woods, in June, one 
has the prophetic warmths and pinks, the red-golds and 
tawninesses, of later, more pictorial months. 

The miser-brook, too; what should we do without it? 
Such a brook! It likes hemlocks; just by their dark shadow 
is an engaging group of young golden birches chummily 
hand in hand, their toes (presumably) in the water—a 
place the toes of the young have ever classically loved. . . . 
Beneath the birches, likewise adoring the water, are bunches 
of ferns; fragile, right-angled maiden hair, a few shiny 
hardy ones, and two plants of the soft, yellow-green variety, 
—clutching each other, these last, just not drooping into 
the pool. Somewhere a curly ripple runs through that 
long pool, quietly, but making its healthy sound; while the 
ferns watch the energy. 

In this twilight the slim birches, too, have laid themselves 
on the pool’s calm top; delicate curves, warm glints, and 
all; though most of the pool is hemlock-dark. Its near bank 
is such perfect, flower-starred turf; across this, in the 
straight line of haste, passes a yellow thing—and Gli is 
mixing himself with the birch-pictures. Round and round 
he slowly turns, eating great bites of the water, beaming at 
us as we murmur: “Good dog! Nice drink of water!’ We 
have always done that; partly because he looked so blissful, 
also to give him time; Gli would hardly know how to drink 
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without that tune. ... We barely move on; splishitty- 
splash! he is after us—not for any brook would he fall 
behind the step-music of his beloved horses; well indeed for 
him that in his mere infancy we instituted the approval- 
chant. 

It reminds me of something—possibly in “The Green 
Goddess” ; heathen chants, while things—direful things— 
are being done. A little vicarious mental savagery, espe- 
cially in a sweet rural life, has a fearful appeal. That ges- 
ture of the Rajah’s for example, after he has bowed, with 
exquisite courtesy, his three English victims from the room 
—that diabolic little gesture as the drawing-room lights go 
out, stars show above the snowy Himalayas, and the Rajah, 
almost in the dark, lighting a leisurely cigarette, makes, as 
it glows on his face, that gentlest, securest, yet most sinister 
of salaams to the little figure of his goddess, beneath whose 
dusky, age-old malevolence wavers, eternally, a point of 
green light. . . . Quite the most savage thing one has ever 
seen; and the quietest. A perfect comfort to think of! 
The succeeding death-chants of the high priest, unlimitedly 
savage in their intention, do not approach it; and when we 
are sitting peacefully by our fire, or out in the blue sky and 
humming-birds of the terrace, what a gorgeous fillip the 
memory of it gives... . 

These wet woods, however, were absorbing enough so 
that any other drama would have seemed a shadowy thing. 
Unwontedly short was the mountain; quickly the twilight 
miles shed off, the ravine floor rose and we came out to 
hilltop balminess, and bald Pisgah sharp above the divide; 
then shuffled easily down the other side toward the reward 
of a clouded but glowing west. At home Pip, with many 
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wistful head-turnings after a stable-going chum, was guided 
into the front pasture to get Cressy. Would she be in the 
woods, after this rain? No, probably in the open near those 
sheltering woods; eating very fast to make up. (For when 
it storms terribly hard one simply has to stand under a tree, 
jamming at flies and eating almost nothing at all; horrid 
waste of good grazing-time.) Before plunging down the 
hillside into the brook valley (poor Polly looked at it with 
such a sigh), we paused on the plateau that preludes the 
plunge, and listened: Goliath, with his nostrils working, 
and holding aloft the tail of suspense; Pip, her mind now 
entirely on cow-bell, staring also straight across the valley. 
I saw her head suddenly lift; and at the same instant Gli, 
giving me a lightning look, was off industriously singing 
his comic, half-frantic little doggy song of “There-she-is- 
oh-goodness-I-must-hurry!”—an intense, yet half-grum- 
bling whine—as he melted down into valley dusk. Ah, 
there it was; a faint dong; and I, listening hard, had heard 
nothing! Under some tree-darkness he entirely disappeared 
—over that brook-crossing, its banks thick with every sort 
of little fern; but I knew just how he spurned it, crossing 
its black mud with swift selectiveness—and there he was 
again on the great slopes, laboring at a weary gallop upward. 
Polly appreciatively stared. 

“Aren’t you glad you don’t have to do that?” I asked 
her, smoothing down a little lock of her mane that will stick 
up and worry me (for years I have worried about that lock 
and still cannot make up my mind to cut it off—Pip’s own 
dear soft mane with tan hairs in it) ; “poor Gli—he’s tired, 
too!” 

Apparently no response; but her tribute was that un- 
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wavering stare. In a swale the yellow flick paused; looked 
back at us: “Is she really there? I don’t, for the minute, 
hear the bell—am I going right?” I waved a corroborating 
arm leftward; instantly he turned and galloped on. Our 
semaphore, across the valley! Down toward the far end of 
the woods tore the faithful dog-gallop; there was a pre- 
monitory note of a hidden bell, then the weird “Boo— 
0000000!” that is Gli’s patent as a cow-startler, and a 
frightful dingle-dangling, as out of the woods, at’a lumber- 
ing and conscience-stricken cow-trot, hurried something 
dark, broken into with whiteness. . . . It was the line of 
her back, then, that I had been seeing over that wood- 
guarded brow—the pony-mothers’ pet feeding-ground, 
where Cressy, who suffers from their dictation even in the 
open, usually has little chance; but to-night they were all 
grazing on a better-lighted profile beyond the woods, so my 
old girl was thriftily making up time in the coveted and 
clovery spot. Across the slopes she trotted, the dim yellow 
flick following exactly behind. Subsiding into a walk, more 
and more leisurely grew her wise, opinionated steps; only 
occasionally sounded the bell. Polly began to fidget. . . 

The yellow spot, kind and tactful, was suiting its pace to 
Cressy’s; one hated to break into such considerateness, but— 
this would never do. “Drive ’er!’ I shouted . . . and as, 
in stimulating tones, a mocking echo said, “’Ive uh!” 
from the hills, off went Gli’s shriek again, and down toward 
the brook jangled a hurrying pair. In a spot under elms, 
however, Cressy slowed down again, pacing along with the 
haughtily nodding head of one who refuses to hurry a single 
step more; and still behind her, leg for leg, paced the collie. 
(A real horse-pace; it is the slowest gait he has.) I could 
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see how he looked, now; his gold coat beautiful against the 
fresh green; his collie-pose—brushy tail down, head up in a 
trance of duty—never more faultless as he conducted him- 
self along, all alone with his charge, and with an expression 
of intense and romantic melancholy, yet with the patient 
far-seeingness, the unwatched etiquette, that makes the 
marvel of any cow-managing dog. But they were approach- 
ing Cressy’s favorite pool, a little hollow with maidenhair 
looking into it; I felt a slight anxiousness beginning in me. 
Would he let her stop and drink? For it is one of Cressy’s 
inviolate rules to stop at that pool for her night-drink 
(which so influences next morning’s milk); and one of 
Goliath’s laws, that if a cow stops it is legitimate to hurl 
oneself at her and boo-hoo in her ear, meanwhile licking 
her, with the funniest mingled expression of wrath, fright, 
and a sort of female hysteria, audaciously on the nose. . 
Now that he was quite alone with her—would he remember 
the stop at the pool was legitimate? 

Cressy, also sedately pacing, turned up the brook; stum- 
bled on a rock, but paying no attention to that small con- 
tretemps, drooped her head with a cow’s slow eagerness, 
behind the maidenhair. Still as a statue beside her stood 
Goliath, his nose tucked down, a queer, half-uncomfortable 
look on his face—“Why am I doing this?” but waiting for 
her as deliberately as Babs or I could have done; and with 
the same stolid expression. (At least I always feel stolid 
when I wait for a cow!) It is so deliciously uniting to see 
one’s dog going through one’s own emotions, at the same 
spot and for exactly the same reasons; and when at last 
the procession moved—Cressy’s bronze and white legs and 
Gli’s golden-feathered ones getting under way at precisely 
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the same instant—Pip and I moved forward to the hill- 
brow and greeted that sublime intelligence more than ever as 
a fellow-being. Cressy at this had to stop—in order to 
turn a ceremonial neck and stare dutifully up at me; then 
bang flies right and left, and, swashing her tail, start all 
over again; but Goliath, realizing our codperative presence 
above him, allowed her, without interruption, this infraction 
of his law of perpetual motion. Cressy, having long ago 
worked out the easiest grades, has her own predestined route 
from which no one has the heart to move her; but at last 
there she was, aiming for the gate. Dismounting, I opened 
it for her; every time it looks as if that stomach of hers 
could not get through, but she gives herself a twist and 
makes it. . . . Goliath, by this time entirely light in his 
mind and able to wag a congratulatory tail, trots through 
after her, and the two go very complacently up the hill 
together. Conscientiously past a young apple-tree from 
which Cressy, when very bad, grabs a bite; past the circle 
of lilies under Alpha, lilies which have one inexplicable 
spear of asparagus, with an intensely unchaperoned expres- 
sion, sticking up in their midst ; past Boo-boo’s stone on the 
wall—then a straightaway for the distant barn, its cow-door 
hospitably open. Cressy almost gallops when she sees that; 
with a frolic past the corn-barn in she goes, giving just one 
snuff at the grain-chest by the door, one longing neck- 
stretch toward Babs’ blue milking overalls hanging on a 
peg, for Cressy is still devoted to dry-goods; then a hurried 
dive into her stanchion—the same old stanchion (Cressy 
would n’t change it for a kingdom) by the pig-house wall. 

Leaving: Polly to grab amazingly large mouthfuls of 
back-yard grass, I went in, weary but content, to complete 
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the cow-getting process. Gnats are very bad; in the dusk 
of Cressy’s corner they pepper my face; and the chain (be- 
tween Cressy’s rather alarming fly-lunges) once fastened, I 
pick up the sprayer and fill the air with choking smells. 
One side done, all the deranged flies settle on poor Cressy’s 
other flank; but in a moment that is done too, and a horrid 
brownish shade settles on her cream-white. However it is 
better, says she, to be brown than bitten; and a great sigh 
of nerve-rest escapes her. 

Then comes the very nice part. “Bran, Cressy?” I in- 
quire, picking up a dish that lies empty under her nose; and 
Cressy, the better to watch my incredible way to the bin, 
swings round with all her cow-soul in her eyes; does a 
slight elephant-dance; how her brown eyes shine as I ap- 
proach! “There!’ I murmur; and the dish takes a glad, 
tongue-pushed slide into the corner. Just a bit of candy 
for my old dear—she does n’t need bran at this season; yet, 
small as it is, she never tips it over, pursuing it carefully till 
the last flake is not only gone but its very memory meticu- 
lously licked away. . . . Goliath lies under the astrakhan 
tree; as I emerge from the barn, horseless and obviously 
house-bound, he rises, and up by the rhubarb we go 
together. . . . His jobs for the day are done; he trots 
round to the front wall and curls down in a grassy little 
hollow near the garden steps. His own hollow. . . . His 
tail by this time has made a little bay in the row of tansy- 
plants that here edge the top of the wall; a cosy little scoop, 
just a nice dog-fit, with tansy-stems guarding it so that no 
matter how he dreams, he won't fall over the wall. Dogs 
must like tansy; as I bend over him to say good night, its 
pungency is almost too keen. I like tansy, there is a rather 
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pious pleasantness about any herb; but I don’t think I should 
choose to curl up in it. One likes one’s night air not so 
strongly influenced—even by a virtuous, yellow-blossomed 
“‘yarb.” 

By the time Cressy was milked and dinner ready, it was, 
alas, after eight—too dark to eat outdoors; we lighted our 
wood-fire on the hearth and ate beside it, each of us in an 
ineffably easy wicker chair, each of us irrationally tired. 
Just one of our days for the yellow school-house; it must 
have been the prolonged “settin’”” on the way home, we 
agreed. . . . Not even a moment of afterglow was left for 
weed-pulling, above all, no half-hour for Shiny; and how 
early, to-morrow morning, shall one expect that rebuking 
telephone to ring? . . . Already one was collapsed with 
sleep; heave up out of that easy-chair, stagger forth and let 
out the paddock horses for their pleasant night under the 
stars; then, with the wind singing in ’Mega, to bed. To- 
morrow there will be—there must be—just lots of time for 
Shiny! 


June 24. 

With minute and prolonged labor, early this morning, we 
were transplanting poppies (I found it could be done) ; 
separating each little thread-like thing from its insistent 
neighbor, conveying it and a minute environment—a mere 
pill of earth—to a vacant space in the bed; watering it ten- 
derly—a washable little being so easy to be flooded away !— 
and leaving it, with prayers, to the dew. Think of the 
islands, yes, groves, of color each of those threads may 
become! A fearful responsibility; we held our breath as 
we handled them. I know I felt quite limp afterward. .. . 
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The bed looks wonderfully populated; I only hope the 
hordes still left in Donny’s hoof-prints won’t crowd each 
other out of existence, for some of them are quite decent 
little plants by now, their foliage actually beginning to look 
like poppy-leaves. Well see, now, which ones will outrun 
the others: whether the hygienically separated ones (if they 
live at all) will mature soonest, or the originals in their 
somewhat frustrating jam. 

For to-day started out very peacefully indeed. Our 
neighbor with the big brown team was here doing odd jobs; 
soothingly carting off about a thousand fragments of ex- 
fence rails, wooden gates, pony-mangers, antique pig-— 
troughs, etc., that have been accumulating in corners of 
the barn-yard, or under the corn-barn; hand-mowing the 
dock and burdock that in spite of all subduings annually 
spring up around sheds and fences; in fact, generally “red- 
ding up.” 

It is nice to be redded up. Our wood-shed has long been 
a picture, with its symmetrical rows of mathematically piled 
wood, gray-barked, yellow-ended—wood cut in November, 
“when the sap was all out of it,” as an approving neighbor 
explained (“I tell you,” he added, fervidly, “It ’s wuth some- 
thin’ to have your wood cut right . . .’n’ drawed in on the 
first snow, before the drifts is ten foot deep!) ; and now 
even our remoter edges are to be beautiful to match. For 
a blessed gap is now occurring, after “spring’s works” and 
before haying; a gap which it is well to fill with every con- 
ceivable odd job that may need doing for the next month, 
haying being a thing so crucial, so absorbing and time-con- 
suming, that within its sacred limits nothing else can be 
done. 
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And on a farm how many odd things there are demand- 
ing attention! Dead branches fall—it seems sometimes as if 
Dipper Hill were composed of them!—a gate or barway 
needs “fixing,” windows in the horse-barn should be taken 
out (ours are the temporary sort that are tacked in when 
cold weather comes), Charlotte needs a new trough, those 
impudent bushes (willow and poplar) growing so fast by the 
drive that they are getting into the view—actually blotting 
out a chunk of our front pasture as well as a bit of road 
on which we see everything coming, Sister Anne, across the 
flats—those bushes must be razed to the ground (I love that 
expression) and the razings carted away. The poplars, in- 
deed, have grown to tall young trees; it seems a pity to chop 
their young careers just when they ’re getting skyward at 
such a violent rate and shivering their heart-shaped leaves 
quite as charmingly as their legitimate brothers in the back 
pasture. But someway in the spring I have never been 
vitally aware of these, except lately as an annoyance when 
they get between us and the swamp, where a decorative 


arrangement of ponies likes to cool its ankles... . So 
the poplars will have to go, this very afternoon. Chop 
. s-s-spl-littt . . . r-r-r-ush-usssshh—wop! And there’s 


twelve years’ work. 

But poplar is so soft it scarcely seems like wood; an ax 
sinks into it as into cheese. If a farmer, troubled with 
groves of excessive poplar in his pasture, rashly makes 
shingles of them and shingles the back side of an old shed, 
smiles go around the country-side, and he is reputed poor 
indeed—wood-poor,—or else more of a lackwit than his 
neighbors had given him credit for. . . . Poplar shingles do 
look odd; singularly white and pretty—like blotting-paper, 
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or cream cheese; pithy, ungrained, and frail; something to 
do up packages with, maybe, but not meant for barn-ends. 
. . . If we are reduced, on some scanty hill, to dead poplar- 
twigs for a supper-fire, we feel it is poverty indeed; incessant 
are the trips after more wood; and unless some big damp 
pieces can be collected for a blaze while we eat, up flares our 
too-cordial poplar and down again to gray ash. Therefore, 
again, I have hardened my heart—and down these driveway 
interruptions must come. I shall miss them, I know, and 
Cressy will miss the willows; almost every evening she has a 
bite from them. 

There is a nice young elm too, by the pasture wall, that 
will have to come down. It is in Ascutney already; and 
we tolerate nothing that gets in our bit of blue. The trunks 
of the big elms are in it, but far to one side; it is only 
from the garden that they interfere, and in the garden one 
has plenty to think of without worrying about a mountain— 
even if sweet peas do look adorable against it. (My sweet 
peas indeed have been so retarded by drouth and wood- 
chucks that they will do well to cover their brush this year, 
let alone trifle with horizons. ) 

Alluring, misty, and soft, everything is to-day; a trifle 
buggy, but lunch simply had to be at the terrace table in 
the fragrant hush of a June noon—noons generally are 
hushed except for humming-birds, and things happening up 
in "Mega; and we were just purring with the peace of every- 
thing, also with an awfully nice-looking salad in a blue 
bowl, and a pottery water-jug all teary blue and green that 
might be a Pompeian fragment (only it’s usefully whole) 
for the charm of its disappointed top—the ancients always 
had disappointed tops on their jugs; also with a rye loaf 
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on a time-worn wooden bread-plate (I never like wooden 
things till they ’re old), and even our Sammy, the demi-tasse 
pot, gamely hiding in his absurd little blue tower the allow- 
ance of coffee for our “milk-with-a-dash” (we are not really 
supposed to have any coffee at all at noon, but this is a clever 
London compromise learned on the Strand; only owing to 
the climate they give it to you hot, there, and it saves your 
life) ; altogether—not forgetting a bunch of pinks—the 
rain-grey table is a becoming bit of terrace scenery; and just 
then Goliath had to get thrilled ears and dive toward the 
edge of the wall. There he stopped; looked round at us 
with a very secret expression, then stared down into the 
bushes again, whining a little. Now except when he goes 
to get the cow or can’t make the paddock horses budge, 
Goliath never whines, having more intelligent ways pf 
making known his ideas; but this was his animal-whine. 
What could be down there? For he did not, as is his wont, 
dash over the wall. We peered into the bushes; there was 
a rustle, yes. Babs, flattening herself, squirmed out under 
clawy cinnamon-roses to the edge. “By Jinks!” I heard her 
exclaim, “I think it’s a porcupine.” 

I took her word for it. Porcupine, there by our terrace— 
and, “Gli!” . . . I swung distractedly round. “Gli—where 
are you? No, no!” for he was pressing forward—“For 
heaven’s sake, old man, go back! Lie down and wait for 
Big Missis ” this soothingly, for the poor lamb was 
slinking desolately away. “Yes, stay there, like a goo-oood 
dog.” . . . (Oh, the blessed luck of it, that he had not 
dived into those bushes!) He curled himself very softly 
by the petunias. 

Squirming backward, Babs rose. “We must get some- 
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thing,” I began wildly; “an ax—” but a long form was 
already off the terrace, returning from the shed with the only 
possible weapons—a garden rake and hoe. 

“I'll try to prod him out—you watch that opening,” quoth 
she; and round Alpha and the lily-circle I sped, under the 
wall where was a gap in the roses. “Watch him!” she 
panted, jamming vigorously, “he’s going—”’ But he 
didn’t seem to come. Darting forward, I peered into a 
dusky hole where one shoot of iris competed with the 
swallowing roses—and there he was, fat and stupid and 
horrified, being jammed against rose-stems, his poor silly 
porcupine-face filled with graphic dismay, his stiff quills 
bristling. 

“Stop!” I cried. ‘He can’t move. Let him go along!” 

. and dashed to my gap again. Rustling approached; 
I waited. . . . Out came a gray head, those silly, shiny, 
frightened black eyes—it was a big one. He faced the 
wall, turning his broad back to me; now or never... . 

“That ’s enough—” said Babs hastily, peering over; 
“you got him... .’ I had. On one side, with a sort of 
silly smile on his poor face, his gray-black feet harmlessly 
half-curled, a hoe-gash in his brain, lay the dog-terror. All 
over. For a moment there was a rather awful silence— 
then, “I’ll get the wheelbarrow and a fork,’ said Babs, 
still in a dazed tone... . 

The heavy creature thudded into the barrow, stomach up. 
“Look at the quills on the grass!” I exclaimed; but my child 
was bent over the wheelbarrow. 

“Huh—Lady,” she murmured. “By gum. Looking for 
a nice place for her fam’ly—by our terrace. You did a 
double good deed, Mummy.” 
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“Er—perhaps,” I said, uncertainly. “Yes. It is a lady, — 
isn’t it?” And we stared unhappily into each other’s eyes. 

“But we could n’t—Gli, you know ”” defended Babs. 

“Rather—not!” I said, shuddering; and throwing each 
an arm round the other, we approached our neglected table. 
A bee was wondering about the salad, otherwise all was as 
we had left it; but somehow the atmosphere had changed. 

“Well!” began Babs, with a brave and visible effort at 
briskness, “never a dull day on this farm. What next, I 
wonder. Salad, belovedest ?” 

“Please,” I murmured. . . . “Do you see,” I went on, 
laboriously, “those lilies by the little cedar are budded? 
They ’re the ones that hang down, you know—nicer color 
than the day-lilies.”’ 

“Uh-huh,” said Babs cordially. “I adore ’em. Hope 
they won’t dry up this year—right on the edge of the wall 
that way. Awf’lly dry place. Funny, how they ever 
hopped up there from below ” for these glossy-leaved 
and becoming lilies, like so many of our treasures, just seem 
to arrive, to bring themselves; and in the orchard mowing 
below, had always come serenely up out of the day-lilies’ 
leaves. . . . A silence fell. Rather—what is rare between 
us—a conscious silence; we each knew what the other was 
thinking of. A mountain valley at dawn—a crash in the 
woods beside us, then Goliath, in agony, crawling to us, his 
mouth and tongue stuck full of quills—creeping round in 
circles, horribly pawing at it, tearing his mouth. . . . Our 
frantic packing up—the gallop to a farm a mile away; the 
terrible hour—it seemed years—while we sat on his strug- 
gles and those barbed quills, one by one, were pulled 
OE, <6) 
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I looked at Goliath, still crouched by the petunias; hypo- 
thetically abasing himself a little yet, but with an odd sort 
of understanding in his eyes. Even at the first, through all 
his hurt wonder at being kept in the background, there had 
been in his look that vague understanding. . . . “Do you 
know,” I said musingly—might as well talk about it!—‘T 
believe he knew what was in those bushes. He always 
jumps right in if he thinks it’s a woodchuck, and this time 
he didn’t. Don’t you suppose he smelled it—and remem- 
bered?” 

“?Spect so,” said Babs, nodding wisely. ‘Good for you, 
old man!” 

And we both gazed respectfully at Goliath’s sensitive 
yellow head, now reposing on his favorite bit of bank- 
pillow. How nice, to have a nose memory like that! 

Slowly, the terrace was growing lovely again; once more 
we were aware of its fragrance, its little, charming sounds. 
There was no longer a dead stillness ; here and there a small 
branch lifted. I love to hear a wind-song pick up out of 
a silence. Little gusts of grape-blossom breathed across 
our faces; a winey sweetness. Humming-birds must like it, 
for one of them swooped by and lighted just behind me on 
a cedar-branch. Presently—bzzt! she was gone; to the one 
absurd but splendid foxglove that sways so condescendingly 
above the border petunias (Babs says it spoils the composi- 
tion of the border, but I retort the border never dreamed of 
having any!) ; then away to the tactful blue columbine that 
planted itself in the middle of a red moss-rosebush—and 
there her roaring ceased. 

“Perching?” I whispered. 

“Sitting on the columbine-stem. Don’t look.” 
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Little green back by a minareted blue flower; I could see 
her in my mind—a perfect, Japanese bit. (One of the most 
entrancing Japanese prints I ever saw was of a grasshopper 
squatting on a grass-blade; what would they not do with 
a bird on a columbine?) 

After this, Babs departed barnward to soak an omitted 
bandage—we ’ve had so many lately, we sometimes forget 
whose is which—while I did a streak round Alpha and 
grabbed the handles of the wheelbarrow. Graves are not 
the happiest occurrences for young imaginations; I simply 
wasn’t going to have Babs bury that thing. Round the 
second terrace I trundled it, and down the paint-brush- 
sprinkled grass of our front field (I wonder if we shall ever 
' get up courage to have that bit plowed! for it’s the prelude 
to the view, and we like a grassy prelude) ; still more down- 
hill, under a bough of the astrakhan whose fruit we usually 
forget till too late. 

I’m sure it has a malicious joy in dropping apples prema- 
turely into the rowen and having chunks taken out of them 
by bugs; for no other astrakhan-tree treats us in that 
fashion. But this one, perched on the steep edge of noth- 
ing in particular, is just where we never naturally go; be- 
sides, who, out of a blue sky as it were, ever expects an 
apple in the middle of August? The most un-apple-y of 
months. 

Downhill very much after the astrakhan; my bulky load 
leaned hard on the front of the wheelbarrow, but just did 
not slide out. One was thankful. It would take long 
enough to pick every quill out of that grass by the wall, let 
alone separating a further host of black and white needles 
from one’s mowings. And this one was all delicate June- 
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grass, that the wind runs so beautifully in; fine, fluent and 


slippery, but vile for needle-picking. . . . Just when one 
was in a breathless hurry, too, to get the thing done before 
a wrathful child discovered one! . . . Here, thank good- 


ness, was the edge of the vegetable garden; quite out of 
sight. Set down your wheelbarrow ; but—where, oh where, 
should one dig? Not in the tomatoes; plenty of space, but 
I found I did n’t want to. It was too intimate. (Tomatoes 
are used—raw!) Between the rows of the more unemo- 
tional corn was scarcely room; a part of it failed to come up 
anyway, and one didn’t want to disconcert what was left. 
. . . Ah—the summer squashes, scarcely started, but with 
that air of juicy vitality that a young squash-plant has; also 
with what looked like superfluous yards of prospective run- 
ning-ground around them; that was the spot. I hastily 
began digging a hole. 

Astonishing, how long it takes to dig one; how rudely 
resistant, as you go a trifle deeper than ordinary, even well- 
disciplined garden soil becomes; and this hole had to be a 
portentous one. Mrs. Porcupine was foursquare—a solid 
lady, with an altogether embarrassing amount of tail, and 
amazingly (when one tried to get her on a fork) heavy. 
Far heavier than a woodchuck of the same size; though, 
quills and all, she was bigger than any woodchuck. With 
real relief I pressed unspiky earth over the menace of her 
and turned to the wheelbarrow. Alack—it was thick with 
quills. Distastefully I picked and picked; with difficulty 
jerked them out where they had bedded themselves in the 
wood (I did n’t know quills were strong enough to do that), 
made fearful little tight fingerfuls of them and buried each 
fingerful. As I stamped the very last one down, came a 
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distant reproachful voice from the terrace—“J was going to 
do that!” whereat I happily responded, “Well—be an angel 
and wheel this barrow up for me!” We united in picking 
more horrid possibilities out of the grass, and all was 
CGE vac aio: 

It was the hottest hour of a beautifully hot day; the hour 
I usually select for standing on my head in the garden, or 
taking walks with Shiny; today I was going to do both, 
and was leading him to the barn, when—brrrr! came the 
whirr of a motor in our woods. 

“Somebody stuck!’’ called my child, fleeting to the corn- 
barn for sacks and riding away down the hill. One could n’t 
train colts with motors humming in the woods; so I hastily 
shoved Shiny in a stall and ran down to snatch the offered 
moment in the-garden (had n’t had time to see it, that whole 
day). I bent over the pinks; they did need ‘“deading”’ so! 
... A fearful buzzing of engines; then a prosperous and 
different whirring—evidently a second car; oh—Alison, 
coming up to ride. And now somebody else’s car was in 
the way; how hospitable of us! But here came a car—not 
Alison’s—out of the woods; an unknown female in gray, 
driving. 

“I ’m Miss Dodge,” she announced. “Mrs. Jinks is hope- 
lessly stuck and I’m going to take her my jack—I think it’s 
a little better than hers. . . .” Poor females. Truly sorry 
for them, but knowing nothing about cars, I bent over the 
pinks. Babs was mechanical; she would see to them... . 
But, behold Babs galloping disconcertingly by. 

“I’m going to get a plank!” Dropping my garden scis- 
sors, I galloped after. Yes, she would get a plank—from 
the saddle, probably, and Pud would get dark-blue eyes, and 
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the plank would hit him No, sensible child, she had dis- 
mounted. . . . I slackened my pace. She was pulling the 
plank from under the corn-barn, and then—horrors! lean- 
ing it with many blandishments on Pud’s shoulder—his 
neck was arching ominously as he sniffed at it—I desperately 
ran, dodging trees in the little orchard. “Don’t! he'll. . ., 
oh, good heavens” . . . for she had dexterously mounted— 
somehow around the plank, whose tall end stood up almost to 
Pud’s ear, had leaned over, picked it up under her arm, and 
was riding composedly toward me. Such a dark-eyed smile 
of victory! One could but pant, and smile back—and watch 
her down the hill. 

Well—Shiny might as well go back to pasture; as I led 
him round to the front, there beyond the car in the shade of 
Alpha was seated, on the grass, an utterly unexpected and 
darling little old lady, all silvery hair and silver-gray clothes. 
Shiny snorted. He hadn’t even glanced at the car; but a 
little pearl-gray thing doing strange twistings by the lilies 
(for the old lady was swiftly getting up) he found rather 
staggering. He hesitated; into his young eyes, even, came 
the too-familiar blue; I tightened my grip on his halter. 
Up the grassy slope toward us sped the little lady ; and Shiny 
quite dreadfully danced. “Oh, please,” I murmured, apolo- 
getically, grappling with him—he had suddenly grown ex- 
tremely tall—“please just stand one side till I get this colt 
by. . . . He’s young, you see—” and Shiny lunged toward 
a black raspberry-bush, dragging me with him. For the 
little old lady was hurrying to reach us. 

“What did you say?” she inquired, in the sweetest, quav- 
ery, little old voice, and holding out her hand. “How do you 
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do? Is it Mrs. G-—— oh! I see. . . . It’s a horse, is n’t 
it. . . . I walked up the hill, because my daughter—oh!” 
for Shiny, aghast at this cordiality, by this time was very 
visibly on his hind legs. ‘You say stand one side? You 
say he’s young? Yes, yes; Ill get into the car,” and into 
that refuge she nimbly climbed. Shiny and I went on down 
the hill. 

After a long wait both cars arrived on top of the hill and 
a nice family, with a very nice, long, thoughtful-eyed boy, 
were docilely surveying ponies in the barn-yard; also Alison, 
the little old lady, and her two grown daughters. A lovely 
gallery. Again there were almost enough attentions to go 
round, and ecstasy inspired the ponies. The old lady and a 
thin, frail daughter were patting Arras, when some one’s 
jealous teeth gave him a jab from the rear; with a squeal of 
protest Arras whirled round, was met with even intenser 
teeth and backed swiftly, ramming into the thin daughter, 
who caromed into her little mother, and both, like two 
piteous little skirted ninepins, keeled instantly over. Up in 
a wink was the daughter ; together we lifted (with horrible 
sensations on my part, I fancied at least six bones broken) 
the little featherweight mother—who, brushing bits of barn- 
yard from herself with a slightly shaking hand, amid vocal 
commotions from everybody, chirpily announced that she 
was all right—and was n’t it the funniest thing the way she 
and Emily rolled over? Just like two dolls without any 
feet. At which sporting remark everybody flocked round 
with laughing congratulations; in two minutes more the 
docile family had sweetly acceded—oh, such a nice family! 
—to my suggestion as to the best pony for the long boy, 
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and were sliding round the corner of the shed. “These 
Women!” muttered Alison; “isn’t it amazing how they ’ll 
always stall their engines on a hill?” 

The competent gray daughter, having discharged a literary 
errand, followed more leisurely. ‘Are you quite sure you ’re 
not cracked—somewhere?” I asked, remorsefully, leaning 
in to the little pearl-gray person on the back seat—so tiny, so 
indomitable !—and she bent forward and assured me it was 
the most fun she had had in a long day. Smiling, Alison, 
Babs, and I watched their car also dwindle away; then 
turned, droopingly, to each other. 

“Not too late, is it?” asked Babs, anxiously. (For we 
had planned a supper-picnic.) “We could eat by the miser- 
brook—not that hill I was talking about. . . .” So we ex- 
tracted each a horse, threw on saddle-bags and rode away. 
Light were our hearts—except mine, as we passed the gate 
by the elms and saw Shiny standing there, staring at us. 
From the slopes, Cressy’s bell sounded; “Yes, just be there 
when we come back, old girl,” Babs called to her; and, with 
Goliath in ecstasy before us—he knows what saddle-bags 
mean—we trotted very fast along. Miser-brook was dusky 
in its woods; but when at seven we turned in at a bar-way 
and rode up among daisy-whiteness to our beloved amphi- 
theater, backed by woods, babbled at by a big brook in its 
lower parts, trickled to by a small one from the high hill 
in the rear, sung at by a thrush, sailed over by a golden half 
of a moon—a moon just appearing behind a feathery birch- 
top—there seemed still a great deal of light. The unsad- 
dled horses strolled delightedly off and made for the penin- 
sula—a brook-bounded loop, scarcely large enough for three 
grazers; as Dolly just now is conducting a feud with Mar- 
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quis, she had only to lay back an irritated feminine ear at 
him.and he vaulted the stream, at once vanishing in the 
engulfing wooded dusk beyond. That would never do; 
Babs also leaped the stream, lit—spassh!—in a gravel-bed, 
and Marquis, knowing full well he should not be over there, 
automatically hopped back again, warily skirted Dolly and 
the peninsula and wandered nearer us to graze. ‘“‘That’s 
all right!’ we murmured; and fell to fire-building, with the 
usual result that while Alison and I tramped the dusky 
woods for just the right sort of dead branches, Babs, 
with a few twigs (learnedly broken short) and one match, 
produced a straight, purposeful, orange flame, hurrying 
heavenward. Drawn by that color, we fruitless foresters re- 
turned; sitting down, we snapped off sections of twig and 
respectfully handed them to the Fire-builder, who by this 
time was slinging pots about; making lovely scents and 
sizzlings, and all, around a bit of crimson and gray about six 
inches in diameter. Small fire-holes are our specialty; we 
loathe a great camp-fire all great sticks in the way, with 
either too much or too little heat. (Big sticks are bound to 
do that.) . . . Scenting advantageous beings, a number of 
gnats came thriftily from the woods; whereat plumy green 
hemlock was laid on the scarlet coals, and hemlock-scent, 
also heavenly blue smoke, poured down the glade. 

“Come here,’ commanded Babs, violently fanning it; “this 
way, deary!” while Alison and I sniffed in luxury, as it 
fluffed over us. 

Presently—“I ’m unmidged,”’ I said (those frail beasts 
need but a hemlock-hint) ; and dona the glade again poured 
the lovely blue. 

“How kind of it—going to unmidge the horses!” 
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Babs; and indeed, on the peninsula, ear-shaking had sud- 
denly ceased. Now and then the wind veered, the thin blue 
filmed itself across the astonished daisies—so late, this year ; 
so odd now, when the brook is low, to have the amphitheater 
lighted with them—making a new poetry of the woods; 
making sometimes, when the light-paled smoke flew high, a 
new value on the evening blue. Palest, light-filled blue, 
going to whitish gold, with, above thin tops of birches, a 
golden flittering of small clouds; all the more golden because 
of the woods-dark below. Girding us, this rich dark, with 
reliefs of light—the youngness of new butternut-tips 
(butternuts have leafed out very late, too) by the brook. 
Caves of dark shadow—going in and in; perhaps over steal- 
ing little night-creatures; where would that shadow end?— 
Across their dark was a tall, slim white birch, its stem wav- 
ing gently; a pale streak down the duskiness, like its own 
reflection in the barely moving water of a little pond. That 
birch was a woods-response to the field-whiteness of the 
daisies ; a repeated note that made the picture perfect. Only 
it wasn’t just a picture; under it were Siegfried’s forest- 
murmurs, endless, wave-like; a “sea-murmuring woods” ; 
nearer, the clear-voiced brook, and just behind our fire, the 
jewel-sharpness of the hygienic tinkle (it lives in a tiny 
ravine, and is drinkable and very cold). Straight above— 
we were all lying flat on saddle-pads now—was a poplar, 
its little dark hearts twirling. 

“Those poplar leaves,” mused Alison, driven absolutely to 
poetry, “shake—don’t they ?—like tea-bells ringing.” 

It was nice to have Alison poetic. She is usually every- 
thing attractive, everything adequate, that human beings 
often are, but rarely poetic; so when we joggle her for hours 
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up and down hills like this, feed her out of rusty tin, and 
she immediately says poplar leaves shake like bells, we feel 
we have done something important. Might it be a receipt 
for turning out poets? Like this: Take one sophisticated, 
cultured, faultlessly dressed product of this world; 

Drag it out, 

Work it hard, 

Put it on its back in a damp meadow—and watch the 
results}.i9 2x: 

The moon gained on the little clouds; they grew rosy, 
grew dim, and, as little clouds manage to do, suddenly 
vanished. In the deep woods thrushes were calling, “Doo— 
ooodle-oodle-o0”; also the spiral, heavenly-voiced veeries 
that say “Widdly-widdly-widdly-widdly” very fast down- 
hill; a sound so lovely that it sends corkscrews of joy all 
through one. . . . But these voices just were the dusk and 
the deep woods, and the little gold moon sailing over them; 
wet brook-air in front, dry forest scents behind us, and 
those mean little cross-current whiffs from the daisies—why 
should a daisy smell so sour, yet be so wholesome? Our last 
hemlock was smoldering on the glowing red, sometimes 
lifting, on a little wind of heat, a wing of ash-gray featheri- 
ness, then letting it drop. Everything very quiet . . . and 
always—the dusk. Even a thrush’s song wouldn’t be 
what it is except for dusk. . . . Dusk of the Nations; of 
the Gods—Dusk (with a capital D) of almost anything, is 
supposed to be ominous and dreadful; but if I were a god 
and it had been a hot day—and gods were always having 
sad times with fire, or lightning, or heated matters of some 
sort !—my turn for dusk would be the nicest thing that could 
happen to me; particularly if it was damp dusk by a 
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brook, with daisy-shine and a low-hung moon for light... . 
The daisy-host seemed to grow whiter ; and from my saddle- 
pad I clearly saw a thousand daisy-profiles leaning forward 
anxiously, all wavering in line, all in the same pose. They 
were deliciously funny. 

One’s feet felt cool, going to get horses in the dip where 
grass was long; and a scent of invisible strawberries made 
one tiptoe along, taking huge steps. Simply impossible to 
tread on those hidden berries; as sacrilegious as smashing 
rows and rows of tiny flasks of eau de Cologne . . . only 
wild strawberries are neither Cologne nor violets nor any- 
thing but just themselves; and nothing is like them. .. . 
The horses stood peacefully by the fire to be saddled, droop- 
ing their three heads down within an inch of it; Dolly 
(who is not much used to camping) even stuck her nose 
into it, jerking it up with an astonished snort, but other- 
wise unmoved. (My Cupid once stood placidly with her 
fore feet in hot ashes till, with a shriek, I extricated her— 
and really Cupe was the one who should have shrieked. ) 
Polly, who has been thousands of miles on trips with fires 
every dawn and night, is simply blasé about them; regards 
them tolerantly when they blaze high, stands with her head 
in their smoke to be unmidged—we have seen her walk up 
from a distant grazing-place on purpose. There is some- 
thing very much of the Arab steed of legend about both 
Pud and Polly, for they have lived with us so much—eaten 
grass about our heads all night. They pick out camping- 
places, poke their noses in the morning packing, and co- 
operate in every way. I am sure if danger threatened and 
we lay “bound and helpless in the tent of the wicked sheik,” 
they would, like the Arab horse in the adored story of my 
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youth, steal up to that tent by night, pick each of us up 
quite easily by the rear of our respective sashes—too bad, 
we don’t wear voluminous crimson sashes on camping trips 
—and gallop with us far across the desert to safety! 

A silent ride home, all three of us steeped in poetry. 
Through the blackest of woods, with a silver pasture rear- 
ing; in one gap, two great inky maples poised high on the 
silver. By day this is a gorgeously composed bit, wall and 
golden-tinted hill going straight up to the bunched, mag- 
nificent old trees; but that night, with the brook having con- 
versational ideas and suddenly launching them at you very 
loud, and the heavenly, June night air round one’s ears like 
cool water, it was absolutely (for one charm addeth to an- 
other) breath-taking. But it was late when, after hasty 
riding over ineffable hills, we climbed our pitches. In a 
moment more the tail-light of Alison’s car was a dot of 
crimson against our woods, and we, with the lantern swung 
in Bab’s hand, were guiding two indignant horses down our 
moonlit pasture slope to find Cressy. Not a single tonk of 
a bell; the stars actively burned down at us; all was bode- 
fully still. Goliath was with us, but in a dependent frame 
of mind, as he often is in the dark; stopping when we 
stopped, staring when we stared; totally devoid of construc- 
tive ideas. . 

Then our own noises began: hoofs stubbing on roots, 
dead sticks cracking, the suck of horses’ feet in deep leaf- 
mold. It was lovely in there—but very steep and tiresome, 
with rocks and stumps and bad footing, the lantern either 
making baffling shadows or putting one’s eyes out, never 
shining in the proper place ; we slashed wearily on, up by the 
highest fence, along the rearmost boundary, then down 
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again, plunging through a part of the woods we simply 
hate on horseback, it is so unexpected and cliffy, with bits 
that go right out from under you till your horse is sliding 
on his tail. Polly does it to perfection—but how she 
loathes it! Ears fussily back, eyes full of bitterness, fore 
legs stiffly set. . . . Poor old lamb! and all the time I am 
making resolves not to put her in such places any more; Pip 
deserves, for the rest of her life, an easy-chair in the best 
front window; not plaguey midnight manceuvering, and sit- 
ting on her, old heels among stumps. . . . Just ahead, Pud 
slid down an alarming gash in the hillside, landing against 
a big tree and very nearly smashing the lantern; so Polly 
and I went another way, uphill in utter blackness, Polly 
feeling along one foot at a time, I with a propitiatory arm 
up to fend off dead branches. Doing this for any length) 
of time gives one an almost lunatic feeling of helplessness, 
of being lost; I can quite conceive going round and round 
in what would seem limitless forest, and simply never, 
till dawn, finding one’s way out. (On horseback one feels 
especially lunatic, because it is no place to be mounted in; 
one’s head is always up where trouble is) . . . The golden 
light was coming, though; shooting alarmingly round tree- 
boles, sending sudden inky shadows running snakily over 
us, over the pink-brown leaves, over great stumps and slim 
sapling-trunks; and presently, with huge crashings, Pud’s 
intent head and warm-tinted neck came climbing out of 
gloom. “Uh-huh!” sniggered Polly. “Is that you?” And 
comparative peace came into her eyes. Pud’s eyes, too, 
shone gladly; and, coming at last, and entirely by chance, 
into the wood-road through the middle of the woods, we 
knew where we were. The horses knew, too. No more lost 
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crashings; a horse-hip, gleaming red, Babs’ illuminated 
white shirt, forged steadily ahead. Scarcely a branch, here; 
if one hung low, a thoughtful cry of “Duck!” came from in 
front—but clearly we could see the illuminated half-shirt, 
either itself doing a swift duck (there was something nicely 
sculpturesque about that woodland shirt), or pausing to 
grapple with the overhead intruder and bring him bashing 
down. (Never, with any peace of soul, can Babs pass a 
dead branch, so Pud is trained to co6perate; to back over 
rocks or into brush, stand stock-still or move forward an 
inch at a time, as his mistress’s lithe form labors with an 
upper world; perhaps having a good-sized branch come 
down on him—whack!—in the process; but he looks very 
noble and magnanimous while doing it, and I think rather 
enjoys these wood-tussles—from which my child emerges 
laughing triumphantly, usually with branch-torn hair and a 
large portion of a dead tree trailing behind her.) 

But still, no cow; no patches of white on the gloom, no 
moving form among the trees. The wood-road led out into 
the starry open; a high profile, dipping deeply down on two 
sides. ‘“Take the lantern, will you,” said Babs, hastily; “it ’s 
putting my eyes out; and I ‘ll go down this way and meet you 
in the graveyard.” For at this end of the pasture, guarded 
by sweetbrier and an elm, is a little old graveyard; a sweet, 
pensive spot; the ponies love to rub their tails on the stones. 
We embarked once more on a cowless world. Stars, whiffs 
from dark sweetbrier-bushes, their little gray spots that were 
blooms; Pip’s hoofs ringing on a stone or two, dark woods 
against starlit sky, somewhere a brook dimly babbling; but 
no Cressy—in all the weary, pleasant world of pasture nights. 
Sharply downhill, small white things—gravestones; some- 
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thing dark approaching—Pud and his rider. “She isn’t 
here; I’ll just look through this wall,’ remarked a weary 
but still steady young voice: clash-bash, went Pud’s willing 
hoofs on stones, “Ouch!” said the voice again, ‘that was n’t 
the hole. Ill try farther down ” and just then came a 
very loud, self-conscious dong from the other side of the 
wall. 

“There she is!” we cried, in one burst of relief; “in that 
corner, where she never is!’ I added. 

“Yes—horrid old beast !’’ remarked Babs heartfeltly ; and, 
as Gli chaperoned the still invisible and reluctant dingle- 
dongle, ‘I’d never have looked for her there. Lucky Pud 
tumbled over those stones, or she would n’t have budged.” 

“Oh, well, you see,” I defended, “it’s just her system. 
This is the time to be asleep for the night, so Cressy’s 
going to be asleep, no matter if we are surging round the 
pasture looking for her. . . . Cows never want their system 
broken up; you can’t blame her.’”’ And at that, Cressy, with 
Gli unusually close on her heels, nodded majestically and 
displeasedly into the open, laboriously up the slopes, and 
whisked into her stanchion, where for at least five consecu- 
tive minutes she annoyedly swashed her tail. . . . At eleven- 
thirty Babs was milking, while I put the horses in and out; 
bed—such a wonderful spot!—at an exact midnight. Just 
as I was sinking off, came a series of mild bumps, some- 
where; dim, unimportant; like horse-steps. No horse could 
be out ; I re-settled my head on the pillow. I simply would n’t 
get up. . . . Again through a delicious sinking, came a 
sharper bumping; by Jiminy, that was on the back porch. 
Nobody but Pud dares step on that porch—I leaped up; 
and there in the starlight was a dim form investigating 
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Charlotte’s pail; dim hips, dim white tail and mane— 
Kimmie! How in blazes ? Tearing on a heavy dress- 
ing-gown and my invaluable Paris felt slippers—the heavy- 
soled sort that the ladies of Montmartre, or of the Boul’ 
Miche, pat about the streets in—I rushed down. Not an 
easy bird to catch. Softly open the door—he hastens off 
the porch; coo softly—Kimmie Kimmie! Rub the hands— 
ah! the good chap; he swung round to me, my hand was 
securely in his halter, while he sniffed at me wonderingly. 
But I felt J was the one to wonder. . . . “Kimmie—how in 
the deuce did you get out?” For that pasture fence was now 
inviolable. Wait—had I seen a low place in the lane? Don- 
linna, sticking her head over to eat mowings, and mash- 
ing the wire down? Conducting Kimmie through the cow- 
barn into the yard again, the Paris slippers and I picked 
our way past the trough and down the lane, till it was too 
wet. Then we peered. Yes—there was a top wire with a 
slope in the center; the funny lamb must have left his ladies 
and jumped over. But he has been, up to now at least, so 
riotously happy at this freedom, and such a generous lot of 
ladies; the Paris slippers were extremely astonished, they 
told me, that he should have gone and left them. 

But there’s no reasoning about the psychology of stal- 
lions, or even of ex-stallions. For years Kim at this time 
has desired to jump fences—has in fact jumped many; so 
perhaps, in spite of not really needing to, he missed the 
mere act, the annual titillation of leaping, and just thought 
he would. One naturally would miss something one did 
every year at a certain month; it would be engraved upon 
one’s neuron-patterns ; and that sort of graving, they tell us, 
is exceedingly hard to get out. Indeed, Kim has by now at- 
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tained the stage of maturity at which William James assures 
us we are “mere walking bundles of habit’; doubtless, there- 
fore, Kimmie’s habits walked him to that wire and hopped 
him, all unwilling, over. For he was frightfully complacent 
to be back in the yard again; obviously happy and at rest 
in his soul. There wasn’t, to be sure, a lady left—piqued 
at his desertion, they had doubtless departed long since for 
their woodland beds ; but out the lane he started, with a know- 
ing wag of the head; kept his trot to the corner, then burst 
into a wild Kimmie-run—which is more diabolically gleeful . 
than any other run I know. A glorious, heart-stirring sound, 
swiftly sputting on earth-paths, ringing finely on rock; 
growing far and fainter, a muffling on the sod of the 
mother-bank, a dying mutter in the maple-grove; then just 
a little vague disturbance at one’s ear-drums, and at last— 
silence. 

I gathered, accordingly, my amazed dressing-gown about 
me; it was the first time this particular one had gone out on 
a night-alarm—the first summer, indeed, it had spent on a 
farm; it felt, it assured me, a little odd in a lane, with a 
brook almost under it, and mud, and grass-tufts, and a big 
Something with white patches, that breathed very loud, 
watching it from a shed door. . . . For Cressy was deeply 
enjoying herself. She enjoys any spectacle, and this was 
her pet sort that includes humans. (Also, she was all woke 
up now after being milked, and ready for anything.) But 
—Missis out in the barn-yard at that hour; wandering ab- 
sently and purposelessly around (for what was there to in- 
vestigate in a barn-yard, at 1 A. M.?), and in a mood for 
blandishments. . . . So Cressy breathed and beamed, ac- 
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quiring new and successful cuds every other moment— 
always a sign of mental repose—and having a perfectly 
wonderful time. She had done me the handsome compli- 
ment of getting up, the old dear; of arising, with consider- 
able bell-donging, from the soft and comfortable spot on 
which she had lain down for the night—and all this, just 
to come to that door and do social blowings; and when 
you ’re a cow of my dear Cressy’s dimensions, and have to 
heave yourself up, thus, with enormous labor—it means 
something. Her cheek was so wrinkly-soft and satiny and 
fat; I love a cow’s cheek. A horse’s has n’t enough slack to 
it; is too lean and taut to be pettable; one picks a soft nose 
instead; whereas Cressy’s nose, though deliciously milky 
and meadow-scented, is always inconveniently moist. 

But the Paris slippers, after that lane, thought they were 
sufficiently damp as it was, and should be taken in to dry 
places where (they had previously supposed) they belonged; 
so I left the starlight and strolled, weaving with weariness 
(and in a dressing-gown in long wet grass one should n’t 
weave; it’s moppy!) into the house. 

Rather a day—only it was next morning already; and 
porcupines and dear old ladies, car-whirrings and conversa- 
tion, danced successively on my pillow—a silly habit, these 
pillow-dances—till, shoving them off, I put the miser-brook 
there; and, plodding up its starry babble, drifted unknow- 
ingly away. 


June 25. 


I pon’t know what I should do in this life without half- 
hitches. I learned them at the shore; I learned them so 
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well that I could throw a couple from a moving dory and 
snub it by its nose before it had any intention of stop- 
ping; this morning I did Donlinna’s stake-rope and my own 
hasty gaiter-laces the same way. Beautiful samples of sea- 
craft. Babs says they are villainous to undo, and implores 
me not to use them for horse-knots; but there is a reminis- 
cent fascination in mooring something—something strong 
and jumpy—with this sort of hitch. It makes one feel as if 
one were just standing up in one’s dory, sliding alongside a 
wharf; and that is such a delicious thing to be doing. Slop- 
ping, dark-green water; the giving grind of wood on wood; 
the wood-like flap of a salt-water-hardened painter round 
the pile-head; the necessary, nimble spring to the dock... . 
Half-hitches mean reflections—one almost always ties up at 
sunset, or in beauty of some sort; deep ‘longside reflections, 
with golden gleams from sunny sand far below; lifting lav- 
ender and bright blue and green and gold, making magic 
lappings at your boat... . 

So, as long as there are any tops of fence-posts near-by, 
I fear I shall often be instinctively half-hitching Donlinna, 
or Pip, or whoever is being thus maritimely staked out. . . . 
And then my darling Babs, with bad words, will be hauling 
desperately at those hitches to undo them. Someway boats 
don’t tighten their half-hitches like that; anyway you run 
the two rope-circles off the top of the pile—nice, smooth, 
wave-washed thing—or knock them with your boat-hook; 
and you can’t do that on a fence-post. . . . Maybe I shall 
have to give up my little diversion—or undo my own sins 
myself; for a humane child is always rushing to prevent me. 

But (though I may n’t play with them any more) there 
is a tremendous lot of atmosphere about a half-hitch! 
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June 26. 

ALONE once more, and not enjoying it. My child has 
gone to town—via the 3 A. M. train; a practical but perfectly 
beastly train that comes from Canada and is consequently 
full of pathetic but somehow unpleasantly sleeping faces 
that have not invested in Pullmans, and are stretched out 
- in every sort of exhausted pose, greatly surrounded by 
banana-peel. Lights are yet on, windows are closed—for 
up here summer dawns are cool; the thick air is full of 
banana, also of clothes that have been slept in. (And one 
has come from apple-blossoms and mountain air!) One’s 
only reward is, of course, in having the whole day in town, 
instead of spending it (very maddeningly) getting there. 
Far rather would one thus spend the night, emerging stiff 
and cindery in the morning but with an unequaled sense of 
thrift, and ready to welcome the smell of even a hot cobble- 
stone. 

I thought of her thus pluckily emerging; but meanwhile 

the farm had abruptly changed. No beauty, no songs in 
the wind, and ever at the soul of me a sort of grip... 
that old, old feeling, drubbing on a nerve worn thin. . 
A fortnight ago it was my turn to go, and stalk lonesomely 
about among hot bricks; loneliness all round. Babs had a 
friend to stay with her, and they went to the beloved miser- 
brook for a picnic; but—“T could n’t cook,” she related to 
me afterward in shocked amusement; “I burnt the potato 
something horrible!” (and this, from a child so prideful 
with her army frying-pan). 

“But the farm,” I hopefully suggested; “the apple- 
blossoms—they consoled you, did n’t they?” 

“Did n’t care a rap about the apple-blossoms!” retorted 
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she. So woe works both ways; though I am sure the one 
who goes to town gets the worst of it. (And yet when 
we go together, how pleasing, how full of humor, town 
can be!) 

And now there was milking; I had forgotten how all over 
again. Cressy will wonder, perhaps she will hold back; but 
she is very good to me, and I know she won’t kick... . 
Bandages take, one finds, a good deal of time; bandages, 
that is, that one tries to keep wet (they blister if you don’t) ; 
and Pud and Dolly are still in theirs. 

Summer problems are always wider than winter ones; 
usually less intense, but they spread over a fearful lot of 
ground . . . especially if one is trying to save hay. Trot, 
as usual, round the barns; trot to the upper pasture with 
Donny (she can’t be put in either the front one or the pad- 
dock, because there are swamps there, and she loves to get 
in deep, then suddenly have an idea, fly out at a mad gallop 
and strain something. She has done this brilliant thing 
twice, after which we came to the sad conclusion that there 
was but one place for Donny, in her leisure hours—the dry 
back pasture). Then—trot back again, open a succession 
of gates, trot through the watering-trough paddock to the 
gate of the five-acre one, and open that for Pip and Mark. 
Cressy, next, goes down the long way to the front pasture; 
up again in the hot sun one trudges, sending a longing glance 
at the colors of the garden—it is actually beginning to have 
visible colors—but speeding back to the barn. 

For it is bandage-time. Pud must go to the trough, then 
stand there (which he very patiently and nobly does) and 
have his bandage soaked; then Dolly, bung-eyed and appre- 
hensive, who can hardly drink for dreading the subsequent 
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swash of cold water out of my little pail, on her back tendon. 
She swallows nervously, eying the pail meanwhile out of 
one eye; then, tied to the fence (we never dream of tying 
Pud), she waves the afflicted hind leg consistently back and 
forth, while with howls of “So, Dolly! Set down—you!” 
I chase that fugitive member with pretty little pure-tinted 
streams, whose charm Dolly somehow fails to appreciate. 
Surgery—surgery—she is going to be hurt; and not till 
everything is soaked, and the hundred individual drops run- 
ning down her ankle have ceased individually to tickle, will 
she dream of setting it composedly down. It takes a long 
time, a great deal of standing on one’s head, and a very pink 
face before I have that cotton-batting thoroughly wet; and 
then Dolly whisks thankfully away from that trough, across 
the yard, through the gate, and into her dry stall... . 
Scarcely a grateful patient. In the yellow cart, Dolly has 
every virtue; out of it, I sometimes think, she is rather a 
loon (as far as wet legs are concerned). 

By this time it is half-past ten, and I scurry worriedly in 
to my desk, being at present engaged on the life-story of a 
historic and adventurous old snow-white person probably 
now dozing on three of his accomplished and epic legs, under 
the black cherries; it must be finished, and I am having 
rather a difficult time with it. I love doing it; but projecting 
oneself into a pony-mind for four or five hours every day, 
and transcribing its extremely varied psychology, is not al- 
ways the light job it might seem. I find myself perspiring 
violently . . . and at two o’clock staggering out, very 
limp and elsewhere-minded, to a terrace lunch. Once after 
such a morning I went down the steps to a person we only 
slightly know, looked right at her and said faintly, yet with 
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weary conviction, “Oh—Alison, how are you?’ Subcon- 
sciously, at that very moment, something within me was 
screaming, “Ass! ’T is n’t Alison—you know it is n't!” and 
yet Alison was coming later in her car, this person had 
likewise come in a car (I had heard it on the hill), and my 
mind, as yet not quite re-hinged to the actual, led me out 
there with the fixed idea that it was Alison, so, with the 
thing inside me screaming to the contrary (the thing that 
is supposed, in emergency, to rescue you, only I never pay 
attention to it in time), I looked bald-facedly at this strange 
person, and said, Alison how are you. . . . Nothing of the 
“contemptible non-sequitur,’ that one reads of, about that; 
entirely, indeed, too much and wholly idiotic sequitur. I 
hate a one-track mind. 

The person’s smile (she has an intensely social one) faded 
a little as she responded to my hand-clasp—it is not nice to 
be stared at and then taken for somebody else; but the garden 
came to the rescue, and, in mutual indignation at the way 
our sweet-pea vines were yellowing, our California poppies 
not coming up well (mine really had n’t had time yet), and 
our respective and much-prized phlox-plants getting mys- 
terious shrivels they had never had before (we put a light- 
blue fluid on ours, and I think they will soon be all right), 
my sad faux pas was quite forgotten, and we walked round 
in the greatest amity, criticizing everything. Nothing like 
a mutual grievance, especially a gardening one, to unite 
people; and, as a sign and seal of her kind feeling, my 
visitor most wonderfully forbore to notice the weeds in the 
path. Not “notice’—that is too infinitely crude a term. 
She did n’t let me once feel there was a weed in the whole 
world . . . didn’t mention the existence, not only of a 
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weed, but of a path; in fine, by the exercise of every ex- 
quisite, non-noticing ability engendered (and their method 
is legion) by social training, she made me even forget paths; 
and that, considering how I had them on my soul, was no 
easy feat. But she did it; for half an hour, she floated 
us among the very tippest tops of the blossoms, of which, 
I verily believe, she took pains to notice only the tallest and 
longest-stemmed—the furthest removed, therefore, from any 
contaminating suggestion of earth and weeds... . 

Great are the uses of society. I could n’t for many days 
endure the life it results in; yet hugely do I like and respect 
its personal results. . . . Delicious to get on with, your 
social devotee; kind hearts as well as the more opprobrious 
coronets (or their republican equivalent) their behavior in- 
cludes, and if there is one class more than another in our 
manifold acquaintance that my truth-speaking child and I 
at once “get on’ with, it is the social butterfly. We in our 
hilltop breeches, they in their sartorial peerlessness—a cer- 
tain something strikes up between us, and congeniality en- 
sues. Also they move about like flowers among our green- 
ery—which does appeal to one; and they always appreciate 
the living-room. They don’t want its ceiling whitened! .. . 

“T like stains,” said one excessively amiable one, staring 
about her (but tactfully not at the worst, chipmunk-made 
one, above the poke-hole door) ; “Dipper Hill ought to have 
a few. It would n’t be itself without them ” that ’s true! 
“They ’re just little romantic patterns—with a history. So 
don’t,” she concluded, “have the ceiling done!” Blessed 
person! We won’t—at least now. Everything is going to 
be done in the autumn; but not now. Summer is too lovely; 
and so is spring; as for fall, it is quite the rarest of our 
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seasons, while winter, besides being rare, is prohibitively 
cold. So the ceiling may be safe for a long time yet. 
Another delicious individual, very fashionable, fell in love 
with the wiggles on the terrace; its old, rich, turfy waves 
and unevennesses. ‘Oh, don’t have it leveled!” she begged. 
“It matches everything else so.” Truly nice people always 
say that; and again it pleases us. (We like to match.) Of 
course Babs and I love it wiggly; but we do feel that as a 
terrace per se, also as regards the well-being of mowing- 
machines, perhaps the very worst declivities ought to be filled 
up; but nobody else thinks they ought, so we feel very warm 
and happy and gaze fondly on our primeval bumps, experi- 
encing, meanwhile, the kindest sensations toward our sym- 
pathetic callers... . A correct bourgeois person from a 
certain variety of suburb, would be shocked by those bumps; 
indeed, I remember one who was distinctly chilly on the 
subject; but innate Park Avenue “falls for’? them every 
time. For Park Avenue, it must be remembered, knows its 
Italy; and the inevitableness of Vermont, the way it 
“matches” (if too many summerites don’t come along and 
spoil us), is akin to the aged inevitableness of Italy. We 
can ride whole days—in selected regions—and not see any- 
thing that does n’t “match”; and that is wonderful. 

In spite of all our mountains, however, I sometimes wish 
our name wasn’t Vermont; a term very derivatively nice, 
frightfully suitable and neat, yet somehow with a bare, 
almost gawky sound. It doesn’t sound a bit like inevitable 
art; it sounds like churns and wash-tubs and maple-syrup 
—and that is of course what the dear thing partly is, and 
those parts, if old-time and genuine, are most endearing ; 
but the mere word ‘Vermont’ doesn’t sound as nice as 
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churns. I adore churns; and there ’s nothing gawky about 
the right sort of one even when painted bright scarlet and 
put in the front yard with pink geraniums in it. That 
effect, too, is an effort at beauty; it is genuine and folk-lore- 
ish and from the heart, original to a region where churns 
are a household word; and through that interpretation pink 
and scarlet, any lacerating colors, become soothing and pos- 
sessed of charm. (And I am beginning to like pink and 
scarlet together.) Charms or whatever, though, there were 
no visitors this morning; and at one-thirty, an amazingly 
normal hour for me when solitary, I and a book were at 
lunch on the terrace, trusting not to be too much bored. . . . 
When just emerged from a morning of one’s own work, 
however, one rarely has a real appetite for literature; espe- 
cially in all this beautifulness. It seems just too marvelous 
to sit and look at soothing things; at green-blue or misty 
distances, at the cathedral depths of "Mega up over head, a 
hint of sweet-pea color from the second terrace—just, from 
my pet seat, facing the little cedar and whatever chippies, 
chicadees, or pensively seated humming-birds it may hold, 
nicely in view; to realize the great dips and spaces of the 
valley-world; to let one’s eye sink into the matchlessness of 
the ‘““embosomed” woods looped richly along the top-line of 
pastures. (I loathe—I don’t know what sane person does 
not—that word “embosomed.” Poets use it; when I see it 
coming, I leap nimbly. But there is something about those 
woods, a softness, a swellingness, an in-and-out, that is ex- 
pressible only by the rise and fall of music—or else by that 
objectionable word.) . . . 

So the book, a perfectly nice book, appetizing at any other 
hour, lay on the table; and one was n’t bored. Omega, over- 
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head, was monopolized by two humming-birds—I never 
was so hummed at—and a woodpecker. Only he wasn’t 
a woodpecker; he was making rows of regular holes in 
’Mega’s bark—on a big center limb that went straight up— 
and had a red oval on his head and a neat red necktie all 
in one piece, and hé was a sap-sucker. I insist he was a 
sap-sucker. Only sap-suckers make those holes; and yet 
the one sap-sucker the bird-book gives is “yellow-bellied’”— 
and this one wasn’t yellow-bellied. He had, underneath, a 
sort of speckly paleness, but no yellow. His back was soft 
and fat-looking, with black-and-white feathers; he wasn’t 
the female sap-sucker—I peered and peered, trying hard to 
make the book right, (as it occasionally is); but no—the 
female has a white throat, and this one’s throat was scarlet; 
and there was a picture of sap-sucker “‘young,” too, and the 
young, though apparently full-grown and with a most adult 
expression, had a childishly speckly gray head and no red 
at all; so mine could n’t be a young, and the bird-book was 
daffy. . . . Yellow-bellied or not, I had seen this sap- 
sucker before in the same place, somewhat timidly making 
rows of holes; but to-day I was alone, and he made holes 
everywhere. He slid down the trunk backward (making 
such papery-scrapy noises with his tail) and peered at me; 
looked over his shoulder down into my soup with the most 
discriminating expression; then began, not five feet away, 
very familiarly to hammer. 

His technique was interesting. Hanging on by his 
flexible gray toes, he hammered each way, stretching as 
far as he could reach (we always have wondered at the neat, 
necklace-like way those holes had of running round old tree- 
trunks) ; then took a jig upward and began another row. 
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Apparently it is not in a sap-sucker’s scheme to have holes 
run downhill or up. Great was the action needed to hew 
them out; he wobbed and wobbed, swinging his little self 
far out and backward, then coming down with all the ham- 
mer-force not only of his head and neck but of his entire 
torso, on the spot that was to be a little tube-like cave—and 
doing it fast! Weack-wack-wack-wack! ... After adding 
several banks to his already constructed rows, he drove his 
tail in hard, then hung on a center section and rested; un- 
emotionally glancing at me, occasionally running a casual, 
reporting tongue into one or another little bug-doorway (for 
that ’s what they were: inclosed bug-porches, tempting the 
bark-eating ones to sit in them and take the air) ; looking 
here, looking there, and showing off his scarlet patches very 
prettily. His fat back—sap-suckers seem much fatter than 
woodpeckers—looked unutterably soft and contented; and 
so firmly was his unbeautiful but valued spike of a tail stuck 
into a hollow in ’Mega’s bark, that he hardly had to hang 
on with his toes at all. . . . A nice little leisure time, after 
one’s lunch; and just then—bzzt—came my Mrs. Hum- 
ming-bird; and drama began. I could n’t imagine what the 
little honey-seeker was doing. She tilted industriously down 
the tree-trunk from one row of holes to another, exactly as 
if they were flowers on a foxglove; spearing delicately into 
every one, her little tail uplifted, her loud wings a dusky 
maze. What could she be after? Down and down she 
dropped ; nearer and nearer, and still the black-and-white bird 
sat there, dumpy and calm, guarding his holes. He made 
no defensive move; he simply sat on all of them he could, 
turning his head slightly about and winking very fast with 
the one eye I could see (the eye with which he had regarded 
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my soup). She tilted up and down, carefully avoiding just 
the rows where he could have reached her; spearing and 
spearing, in her pretty, fastidious way, into his bug-porches. 
... Bugs! Of course. Humming-birds ate bugs. And 
’Mega-bugs; might they not have something slightly sappy 
and sweet about them . . . superior to mere garden-bugs? 

But she was gone—to the sweet-pea brush. For some 
time her haughty profile sat there against the moun- 
tain-distances; tail straight down, long, spear-like beak 
curbed béecomingly in—a most haughty and inspectant hum- 
ming-bird, considering her valleys. . . . Just then—bzzt! 
overhead. Aha! a rival; and she darted back to the im- 
periled holes. The two ladies hummed, as in such case is 
the wont of ladies, most frightfully; roared this way and 
that, whizzed and battled; swept down ’Mega’s trunk like 
two tiny dark lightnings—once met, with a horrid tiny 
wuff of small breasts colliding; swept as if to dash their 
mutual brains out, then, just dodging a limb, swerved 
apart. .. . The first and larger one lit near me on a "Mega 
twig, with an extra ferocious bzzt as she lit; then whizzed 
off again, to tip-tilt triumphantly up and down the holes, 
while still the poor sap-sucker hung, meekly gazing; very 
often came the extra-loud buzz just over me, and I would 
look up, to find her seated on the twig. I saw her fold her 
wings; once, dissatisfied, she twinked one of them three 
times before it was folded to suit her. Marvelous, to see 
her little precious housekeeping so near... . 

Later, excitement having dwindled to one very stationary 
sap-sucker (he seemed to love hanging quite tiresomely on 
"Mega and staring at me), book and I and a cushion took 
to the shady grass near-by (it was a new and bilious book, 
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by one of the group of younger London writers, and I had 
the pleasure of disagreeing with it every other second), 
and were very quiet. Then I heard something—scarcely a 
rustle; a little crash of the invisible world; a thickening in 
the whisper of the lily-leaves; soon, a tiny disturbance in 
three weeds under the cedar—and out slipped a lithe red- 
brown head. ... It peered about, then slipped further 
from its weed-shelter, bringing with it the striped, clean- 
modeled little body; nibbled bits of nothing, stuck its tail 
up like a flagstaff and, freely making little glides this way 
or that, continued to nibble, with the off-guard air of a 
chipmunk utterly at ease, at its bits of nothing. . . . He 
must have seen me; there I was, with a pink cushion and a 
bright blue book, not five feet away; and yet there he was, 
turning gaily about, abandonedly biting such a flea under 
his right arm-pit, then nibbling another nothing—oh, no! 
it was a crumb, a quite stately crumb; he had to sit up and 
wiggle it about with two hands . . . not once freezing, or 
playing possum, or even taking trouble to look properly 
about him. How sweet! After this I would drop a number 
of crumbs; for he was searching feverishly—chipmunks 
are always feverish—for more. Nearer and nearer he slid; 
what a well-brushed coat! But in spite of its glossiness and 
healthy look, every few steps he had to haul up, forget his 
crumb and attend to a fearful bite somewhere. In winter, 
my chipmunks never had to battle with bites; but warm 
weather carries its inconveniences; and fervent was his ex- 
pression as—now so near me—he chewed into the inner 
mysteries of that apparently brief, silky, and non-concealing 


coat. 
Then he came along still more—had n’t he any sense of 
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smell (or danger) at all?—slipped under a leaf of white 
raspberry, slipped out again; clasped a low-hanging rasp- 
berry in two hands, brought it down by his chest, and began 
to nibble. ‘Seeds, he’s after,’ I thought; but—no; with 
the care of an epicure, turning and turning his raspberry, 
he sat there and ate all of it. Every atom. And then went 
searching along for more. He rose on his little hind legs to 
sniff and peer; reached for a branch that held two rasp- 
berries but was too high for him—giving it up at last with 
a sigh that puffed out his little sides; then gliding on again, 
still seeking. . . . Now I begin to understand where our 
raspberries, on the stone wall by the lane, are going. Robins 
above; chipmunks below—as high as they can reach; wasps 
everywhere. Thank goodness the chipmunks can’t climb a 
raspberry-shoot; so there are a few places saved . . . un- 
less wasps preempt even those! I loved to see my chip- 
munk consuming that rare terrace raspberry; I don’t—very 
much—grudge him the red ones on the wall (the ones he 
gets are underneath and hard to pick) ; but, wherever it is, 
the hum of a fruit-wasting wasp fills me with horror. They 
make such a mess of a poor berry; lick it all over, squash 
and mumble enough of it so that it’s unpickable, and makes 
one shudder to think of accidentally eating it—and go on 
to the next. 


Evening. 

AFTER my chipmunk had gone over the wall I de- 
parted to the garden. Path-weeding. . . . Rather an in- 
sult, to spend time and effort doing anything horticultural 
to a path; paths should be mere automatic ways inviting 
the gardener to his job, not deflecting him by egoistic needs 
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of their own, and a horrid thick feeling underfoot! The 
beds are what deserve attention; there is reward—glow- 
ing, blooming reward—for heeding their requests; but paths 
are so distressingly negative. You want nothing of them 
but vacancy; and in return want them to want nothing of 
you! ... But they do. Devil’s lace—that isn’t its name, 
but it ought to be—and cheese-weed were doing their spread- 
ing best at all-over embroidery; in plant-chaperoned spots, 
even young pigweed was pushing its delicate but muscular 
self miraculously through the hard-packed earth. I like 
smooth brown paths; gravel is both noisy and self-conscious 
looking,—too pale, besides, to be a good relief for blos- 
soms; turf is pretty, but a great care; and, a farm being all 
greenness, these streaks of brown are distinctly a pleasure. 

With this in mind, I hoed with increasing cheerfulness 
till everything was peerless, and a long shadow from the 
crab-apple reminded me it was mail-time; so Polly and I 
scuttered down to the village, on our way home letting 
‘down the pasture bars. Cressy greeted me with her usual 
courtesy and at once stepped politely over. Milking this 
time had no awfulness; merely aches; every now and then, 
to dispel these, I violently shook both hands, explaining 
to Cressy that Big Missis had a horrid pain and would she 
please not mind waiting a bit; whereat she eyed me, chew- 
ing, with what looked like infinite compassion. There is 
something big-hearted and humane about Cressy; one feels 
like confiding everything to that steady, sympathetic old 
face; at present it has about four times as much expression 
as Amaryllis’s. Amaryllis is in the flapper stage of heifer- 
dom ,. . excellent intentions, but scant sympathy with any- 
thing outside her own circle of experience, which is neces- 
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sarily small; consequently her smooth, amiable young face 
has a certain cool emptiness which life, no doubt, will enrich. 
I hope so. I should n’t especially care, just yet, to confide 
aches to Amaryllis; whereas I love to tell woes of any sort 
to Cressy, and see her turn that long, soft look of under- 
standing on me. 

Rising at last with a rather small amount of milk, I 
held open the back door for Cressy, who under my arm 
stepped kindly and majestically down and wandered out 
through barn-yard weeds to the salt rocks. There was no 
salt—this was a week-day—and nothing particular to do; 
but Cressy loves to stand by those rocks, swish a contented 
tail, and gaze. ... Then, when dusk deepens and one 
would need a search-light to do any more gazing by, she 
takes herself sapiently into a vacant pony-shed for the night. 
This (when I put her, as now, in the back pasture) is her 
summer system. She has a particular curl-spot where she 
always lies; then by earliest dawn I hear a dim but thrifty 
bell doing a grazing-dong in the lane. One can always take 
a nap after that sound dies away; but this morning my 
rising was accelerated by a sound as of forty-seven cows 
with bells on, savagely dongling. Gli, with ears of thrills, 
was awaiting me, and we rushed to the barn-yard. That 
usually calm brown spot was a mass of heaving yellow! 
. . . Not forty-seven, but exactly seventeen strange cows 
(heifers and “dry” animals), almost every one wearing a 
sharp-toned, bell, were surging and hooking round their 
strange surroundings; with an outraged shriek Gli darted 
at them. One old cow dived at him with fury, but the rest 
of them, chiefly young things with tails sportively high over 
their backs, dashed out the lane—where my poor Cressy was 
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innocently wandering barnward. Daunted, yet with elderly 
dignity, she stood on the other side of the swampy brook and 
stared at them; but a fear seized me; when they reached her, 
would contagion and society be too much for her—would 
she go dashing off, hilarious and unmilked, in their frivolous 
company? On their side of the pool the herd luckily halted, 
also staring, so Gli and I snatched the chance to slip 
perilously through them. One legitimate “hoy” in her ear 
caused Cressy to recover herself and splash her mature 
bulk collectedly through the brook; at more and reassuring 
“hoys” she cleverly burrowed her way into that agitated 
laneful of yellow and came out, panting but unscathed( I 
was worried for fear some irate beast would hook her), and 
made her way to the cow-barn step. With released whoops 
Goliath and I tore after that trespassing mob, which went 
walloping noisily through the puddle, Goliath, with his war- 
tail well up, valiantly herding them. “Drive ’em!’ I called 
at intervals; there would be instant response, fresh and 
alarmed gallopings, till up the mother-bank they labored—a 
struggling, ocher smudge, when, seeing them disappear in 
the maple-grove I shouted, “All right!’ and a glad golden 
streak came racing back along the paths. Gli highly ap- 
proves of banishing intruders, but he still better loves being 
called back and told how well he did it. 

Milking was startlingly worse that morning. Every af- 
fected bit shrieked loudly from last night’s efforts; and 
when I got to Cressy’s hind tits—so short they necessitate 
the finger-and-thumb style of milking called “stripping” —a 
quite unbearable tune sung steadily in the unaccustomed 
muscle. One stripped and stripped; stopped for a moment’s 
hand-shaking, stripped again—but more and more feebly; 
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it seemed as if the contents of those rear bag-quarters would 
never stop dribbling down; and until the supply ceases, only 
the immoral milker abandons his quest, because if you do, 
your cow promptly begins to dry up. I didn’t want Cressy 
to dry up; but when, with lips set tight, I gave a last, soul- 
searching pull and found nothing, I felt as exhausted as a 
marathon runner, and Gli kept worriedly kissing my unoc- 
cupied hand, all the way into the house. 

After the marathon feelings had gone, we hastened out 
to get Lassie. Pony people were coming. I carded Las- 
sie’s black and white mane, and brushed and wet-ragged 
the rest of her (she had been rolling in one of the pas- 
ture roll-spots, and was the color of the ground), till she 
turned on me the eye of appreciation for my efforts. Ponies 
love to be fussed over; and Lassie, being high-spirited, has 
been my especial charge. . . . This particular family have 
been well tested by a season with another pony—a sage and 
elderly animal, well established in the ways of virtue—so 
now I think I can risk letting them take Lassie, the cherished 
work of my hands! She looked lovely, as, expecting every 
minute the sound of a car in the woods, I turned her into a 
box-stall; and after I had picked flowers, arranged house, 
and wasted at least quarter of a morning doing very leisurely 
all the superfluous things that I usually do in a few impa- 
tient strides after lunch, it occurred to me that she might 
be lying down, or rolling, or doing something to disarrange 
her beautiful self; so I went out and tied her, sweet but won- 
dering, in a standing-stall. Later, it occurred to me that 
time was getting on—where could these people be?—and 
she must be growing hungry; so I left my work, went to 
the barn again, and staked her on the nice fresh grass just 
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outside. (Ponies did n’t care for hay in summer; that long 
grass would be a special treat.) In again I came and tried 
once more to write; but my mind was anywhere rather than 
on that ms.—chiefly down the road, wondering if that was 
a car in the woods; wondering, as illogical silence fell, if I 
had mistaken the day; wondering what that queer flutter in 
the grape-vine was; and wondering, oftenest of all, if I 
ought n’t to run out and see how Lassie was doing on her 
stake-rope. 

She had never been on one before; and putting away all 
attempts at writing, I hurried out—to find her quite com- 
placent, eating busily, and adjusting her feet to the exigen- 
cies of her tether as cleverly as if she had spent her life on 
it. Shetlands almost always do that; I might have known; 
and with a growing sense of futility I took rake and hoe 
from the shed and repaired to the garden, thinking that 
there at least I could spend profitable time and keep an eye 
on Lassie, and the road, and all the other distractions that 
had been dismembering my morning, yet get something 
really done. . . . It was a lovely, warm, windless, gray 
day, the kind of a day on which anything seems possible; 
could it be that after all my preparations, those people were 
not coming? . . . Bother clean blouse-sleeves anyway! 
One could scarcely hoe, hoe intelligently at least, in a spot- 
less blouse; neither could one, in fresh linen breeches, go 
down upon the knees and pull out an obstreperous weed; 
what a bore! A clean gardener is but a superficial creature, 
withheld from the seductive thoroughness that should lead 
one on, deeper and deeper into one’s garden’s needs. Dis- 
connectedly-I hacked a little here, a little there; my thoughts 
whopping irresponsibly about. Petunias, though some peo- 
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ple think them common, are really very satisfactory things 
to make a splotch of color with. . . . Those African mari- 
golds were certainly growing to kingdom come—no sign 
of blossom, and they looked like date-palms already... . 
Would that boy really be up to understanding Lassie, with 
her bright wits and quick sensibilities; would he take the 
trouble to talk to her, and say, “There, Lassie, Lassie,” if 
anything frightened her? She was so used to being talked 
to, and she would miss it. . . . How charming, now, the 
gray shift of light, upon those hills; really an ideal day for 
beauty-lovers to come up our hill; and my expected family 
were preéminently that... . They must have forgotten; 
and, throwing down the hoe, I climbed the stone steps and 
marched to the telephone. Yes—but Mrs. S. had gone to a 
friend’s house for lunch; oh, yes, she was coming in the 
afternoon to see the pony. . . . Blim-blam! Standing in 
my study door, I stared morosely at the heaps of spoiled 
literary possibilities—for I had felt “just like work’ that 
morning—strewed about that dear brown place with its 
flowers'and its green grape-vine-shadows and everything 
just right; and now the sun was working around—I could 
never work there on summer afternoons—there was a flick 
of it already on the sill of the window-seat. . . . How thin 
my pile of ms. looked; this had been just the morning to 
thicken it. And there was Lassie—could one carry her 
present state of perfection through to the afternoon, or 
would she grow bored, lie down and grovel, or scrub her 
tail destructively on a tree? I was certainly tired of having 
her on my mind every minute—ha! I would put her in a 
clean wooden pony-box in the upper cow-barn, where she 
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could not but be woodenly neat, give her her dinner, and 
think no more of her. 

After lunch—for Mrs. S. would be over early—I again 

lingered about, doing little things but ever cocking one ear 
fatiguingly down the road; and it was not till nearly four, 
when pleasant expectation had faded and wrath set in, that 
the belated b-rrrr was heard at last in the woods. I was 
languidly picking flowers by that time; as the car buzzed up 
the hill I continued to pick flowers, and only the sight of 
two touchingly ecstatic boys bouncing up and down on the 
back seat—it wasn’t their fault, the ducks!—induced me 
to put the slightest cordiality into my unenthusiastic pace up 
to the stone steps. Innocently beaming faces; a tumbling- 
out of boys, one effervescently blond, one quietly dark; a 
joyful, boy-stampede to the barn. 
I turned to Mrs. S. “I was expecting you all the morn- 
Her cheerful Anglo-Saxon face swiftly fell. “Oh—I ’m 
so sorry. I thought we said the afternoon.” . . . So that 
was why one’s day lay in ruins. Well, no good grousing; 
and just then two gasping boys came racing back. 

“Oh Mother, there’s a black and white pony in there! 
Oh, hurr—ee up, Mother, and see her !” and at this 
affectionate flurry one’s wrath slipped away somewhere 
down the hill and out of sight, while the next hour was 
simply made of concentrated pony. (After my dribbling 
day, anything concentrated was a comfort.) Tear to the 
back pasture, only to find that ponies had gone (at this hour 
they always do) to the woods; tear to the front one and hug 
and lump-sugar everybody; tear up the hill again, pull out 
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every saddle and bridle from the corn-barn and prance round 
the yard making believe ride on them; then decide, with 
infinite difficulty, on one exactly like half-a-dozen others 
(developing, meanwhile, violent prejudices about the build 
of stirrups); and finally, still bursting with enthusiasm, 
wring a promise out of me for the yellow school-house the 
very next afternoon. And it was to be two ponies, not one. 
For the quiet dark lad, with infinite selection, and the acute 
questions of an almost weary maturity, had at last decided 
on his pony; and down the hill the enthusiasms finally 
melted away. 

After all, a heart-filling finish to futilities; and when after 
a belated cup of tea I rushed in with a light mind to my 
now sunless study and dashed off the chapter that had been 
worrisomely stewing in my mind all day, I came to the gay 
conclusion (as I collected a joyful dog and rode off for the 
mail) that it sometimes paid to make ideas wait... . My 
neighbor had been over and incidentally (all milking is so 
charmingly incidental to a farmer) milked Cressy for me; 
to crown all, a cold wind had come up and made it just 
right for an evening fire. So with a letter from my child, 
bright flowers and Goliath and a still brighter blaze, I spent 
a swift evening (I began it late, so as not to have too much 
of it), managing to remember that it was not winter and 
that one was not, after all, permanently alone. 


June 209. 

Last evening I came riding home from dinner with the 
‘Chicadee—she always feeds me largely, when Babs is away 
-—and in the dimness, below the blackberry-patch, saw a 
black form in the front mowing, where no form should be. 
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A square back-line—Cressy! With dire foreboding I herded 
her along, and put her in the back pasture. She has been 
in the paddock at night lately; partly because the grass in 
the swampy part is very long and lush and the horses at this 
season don’t touch it; partly because then I should n’t have 
to go all over the pasture in the morning to find her. Won- 
derful to hear the clank of her bell so near and yet know 
she wasn’t out eating gardens; though it sounded alarm- 
ingly like it, often going through my subconsciousness and 
waking me up in the middle of the night. But this time 
she had broken the bars—Cressy’s horns are quite equal 
to that—made a bee-line for the horse-barn doors, chewed 
up two blankets and almost devoured a leather halter; then 
had strolled up to the corn-barn, unbuttoned its door— 
Cressy’s accomplished tongue can do almost anything—par- 
tially eaten six pony-bridles, one saddle-pad, and a bag of 
brown middlings, and broken clean through a board in the 
floor. My neat little corn-barn—it was sad to see it in 
such a mess; and pony-bridles—it went to one’s heart to 
see little brown reins all chewed into a wet, useless mass. 
Middlings were strewn over everything; Cressy must have 
taken a great mouthful, then tried to eat bridles at the same 
time. . . . What an orgy. To be let loose on all the 
leather she wants would be paradise enough; but grain on 
top of the leather! . .. And this carnival of demolition 
made the restraint of her subsequent proceedings more than 
ever remarkable; for when she had tired of the corn-barn, 
—and there she showed her cleverness, for most cows 
would have slain themselves with middlings—she took 
her way to the flower-garden (it seems en route for every 
escaping animal), walked solemnly, twice, through the 
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sweet peas—first choosing the George Herberts, our freest 
grower (tremendous tact on Cressy’s part, if she had to 
walk through them at all), then down the path and round 
the heliotrope-bed, across a corner of candytuft which she 
scarcely injured at all, down a side path for a few steps— 
one could see those forked tracks hesitating—and at last, 
deeply desiring to gain the long grass of the mowing, had 
suddenly burst through Mrs. Hugh Dickson (a pale pink 
lady whom we especially prize), thus arriving at the cur- 
rant-bushes, and her adored witch-grass beside the black- 
berries, in which I found her. Clever Cressy! and only to 
eat off the tops of three poppy-plants in bud—though I did 
grudge her those, dreadfully. . . . But apparently cows are 
not partial to heliotrope and mignonette, or petunias or cal- 
endula or verbenas—indeed, most of the annuals. Grey 
once ate off a whole row of cosmos, but then we had planted 
it in front of his own little barn on a dune, and he natur- 
ally thought it was for him; but Cressy did not touch a thing 
except my poppies. It sometimes seems as if there were a 
fate upon them, what with Babs not really liking them (she 
says they look like crépe paper), Donny planting herself in 
the very middle of them; and now, when in spite of all the 
disapproval and the exigencies of transplanting, three bold 
ones had got themselves up tall enough to have three fat 
buds—tightly closed and non-committal-looking to be sure, 
but gray-green and beautifully hairy, promising me the 
joy every morning of running down to see if any one of 
them showed a slip of color—now, to have a ruminating old 
person stroll absently along and snip them off... .I am 
sure pink daisies would have tasted quite as well—they were 
just next to the poppies; and Cressy could n’t have liked 
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poppies or she would have topped them all, as she does this- 
tles, with that expert ease one so loves to watch; one tongue- 
wind, one bob of a soft chin—good-bye! 

My Polly, too, had been out over the broken paddock 
bars... . A step—a dim form in the back yard; and 
again Gli and I and the lantern, with despair in our hearts, 
hastened to the garden. . . . Would, oh would she, have 
rolled again? No; quite on the other side of the garden 
from Cressy’s tracks were her neat hoof-prints ; down by the 
bachelor’s buttons, right through an alley of pyrethrum—not 
stepping on one; across the perennial bed and out through 
the phlox, which, by some miracle, she did not hurt. Dear, 
astute Polly! And so glad, with that bran-stomach (for 
she, too, had had her turn at middlings), to be taken into 
her stall to meditate till morning. 

Ever since, I have been marveling at the garden’s 
miraculous escape. One cow, as a rule, would be enough 
to devastate one’s entire hopes; and as for a person who, 
every year for six years at least, has managed to have a roll 
in cucumbers ! But cow-feet, hoof-tracks, are not be- 
coming to a garden, they somehow confuse the mind; so 
by very early sunlight to-day, after propping up George 
Herbert’s brush and reuniting the gap in Mrs. Hugh Dick- 
son, I took a rake and hastily obliterated all traces of that 
nocturnal visit. 


June 30. 

WonDERFUL calm days, since my child came back; many 
labors, but much calm. Everything seems to happen of it- 
self; rolls smoothly along. Our dry weather—now suddenly 
desirable, as haying draws near—has broken, though; lovely 
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soft rain yesterday for the garden, and to-day, though there 
are torn places in the sky with blue showing hopefully 
through, our dear friend Mrs. Devil has insisted on weep- 
ing, and that is a bad sign. (In the South, if the sun shines 
while rain is falling, the negroes announce that the Devil is 
beating his wife and Mrs. Devil shedding tears in con- 
sequence . . . which means rain the next day.) Misty- 
bright beams of sun with rain falling brightly through 
them; poor Mrs. Devil! But June-grass has ripened terribly 
of late; on our front hill its tan-colored heads are absolutely 
whitening. That to be sure is our hottest spot, where things 
always mature soonest (we had a strawberry-bed there once, 
and it did wonderfully) ; but even in the cool of the big or- 
chard a mellowing is going on, and timothy heads blooming, 
an exquisite lavender. . . . It must all be cut; and in the 
very face of Mrs. Devil. 

It must be cut, too, while the devil’s paint-brush—doubt- 
less a relation of our rain-maker—is still blooming; for 
blooming it is now, dire and gorgeous. In belts in the 
orchard, on a bank behind the pony-sheds, even in the front 
mowing under the big elms; wonderful in the fresh grass, 
with a scattering of lavender daisies. The devil knew how 
to dip his brush in beauty; he has brushed it all over the 
abandoned hill-farms. In a fog, once, back of Mount 
Moses, our trail was lit by its fires. Paint-brush, in a fog; 
a silvered orange flame; it made one gasp. There was even 
an impudent blossom in the Avenue of Kings—that sacred 
way of lichens and spruces. . . . And then paint-brush over 
the Shrewsbury hills. We were riding there one June, 
looking for black and white calves; but we forgot the com- 
plexion of calves in miles of paint-brush color. Shrewsbury 
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hills are wild and cold: they were warm, that day; their 
stone walls and hemlocks stood up out of a conflagration. 


July 1. 

Hayine has begun. My prompt and foreseeing neighbor 
with the big brown team mentioned a week ago that it might 
be well to begin on July first, and early to-day, round the 
shed clicked the momentous machine, its arm raised menac- 
ingly in air. . . . From now on, weather will sit, Jugger- 
naut fashion, on our heads; for though every year we re- 
solve to be light-minded about hay, every year we find it im- 
possible not to care—even worry a little, as if we ourselves 
were doing it. In the morning we inspect cobwebs in the 
grass, if there are any, and if it be calmish, wet fingers 
for the wind; but soon dog-days will be here (in town we 
used to think that dog-days confined their uncertain and 
disagreeable selves to August—but nowadays they seem to 
spread themselves over the entire haying season), and then 
it is little use wetting fingers; the weather does chiefly what 
it looks as if it wasn’t going to... . 

To-day is perfect, and June-grass falling swiftly to the 
even whirring of the machine. A nice far-away whirring 
that just goes with bees and breezes. Our dry June was hard 
on hay-fields, but lately have come some saving rains, and 
our beautiful thick grass-foundation (induced by a rainy 
May) has at last been able to crown itself with a host of 
compensating spears on top. As a delighted farm-wife 
remarked the other day—‘“‘Did you ever see grass grow so? 
Why, the other day when I cut ’cross-lots, it was so high 
”” indicating her knee, and “to-day—Land! it’s to m’ 
waist.” 
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Late June occasionally does that; and remembering all 
one’s cavernous lofts, one wonders if these mere field-skim- 
mings, shallower in places than they should be, will suffice 
to fill the expectant barns. The four-acre millet-piece was 
to have been hay, but the ill-applied drouth almost para- 
lyzed it, and its stature is now insignificant; also “well o’er- 
canopied with lush—” no, not woodbine, but kale. Kale 
rampant; kale that millet itself was to have quenched; kale 
which, flourishing its keen gay yellow into the brassy 
heavens, exulted as a strong (and altogether bowelless) weed 
to drown one’s incipient crop. . . . Well, at least there is 
pussy-grass with the kale; and a salad of those two, aided 
by the striving layer of four-inch millet now scuttling 
with might and main to catch up, will be gladly welcomed 
in winter by the ponies. The sheet of kale, of course, has 
been a glorious sight under June skies. As I stood, dar- 
ing to admire it, “When will you have your flaower-gardin 
cut?” humorously inquired the not-inaesthetic person with 
the team, coming clicking back from his June-grass; and 
when I eagerly responded, “Oh, as late as possible!’ to my 
surprise he nodded a wise and corroborating head. 

“Mebbe we'll git somethin’ off’n it, ef we wait long 
enough,” he approved; and I walked away feeling fright- 
fully cocky—as I always do when a neighbor approves what 
I think about the farm. 


July 2. 

JuLy on a farm, I really think, is almost as strenuous a 
month as May. Perhaps more so. For haying is ever in one’s 
ear. The purring of the machine from our mountain mow- 
ing, for instance. Jim is in hot pursuit of locations occupied 
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by devil’s paint-brush (that beautiful devil of the June fields, 
which he aspires to catch before it dissolves its sweeps of tell- 
ing color into still more telling, downy balls, which at the 
lightest breeze blow and blow over your virtuous, unpaint- 
brushed sections, and behold! one more mowing to plow up) 

. . 80, as the side of the mountain mowing acts as a sound- 
ing-board, the machine this morning chitters about as loudly 
as if I had it in my lap. It is a nice friendly old machine with 
a shiny pole, once-red wheels, and a worn, polished, emerald- 
green seat—in which our agile Jim puts no cushion, as some 
of the farmers do... . 

Then there are shouts. Some years we have a fortnight 
of steady vocal exhortings; heartfelt yells at a team that 
won't guide, or start; or, when they do start, leap forward 
one at a time and make a horrid mess of it. (We had a 
- team like that, once.) This team, though strong, is very 
yellable—or used to be; I believe that the farmer who drove 
them last year yelled steadily from the beginning of the 
season to the end; for one is nervous and quick, the other, 
Molly, a stocky, white-nosed mare, has a reposeful expres- 
sion and methods of extreme deliberation. But under Jim’s 
expert management frictional sounds have been reduced to 
a minimum, and only when the hay-wagon almost tipped 
over in the swampy bit at the foot of the mountain, have 
we heard anything really resembling a yell; but then we 
heard plenty—of amazing variety and scope. Like Gli, 
who, when he goes to get an animal and can’t make the 
slightest impression on its grazing imperturbableness, be- 
gins on a normal note, then goes through the gamut of 
balked endeavor until he reaches vocalized despair—a series 
of helpless soprano yips—just so Jim’s shouts were such a 
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climbing index to the degree of tip on the imperiled wagon, 
that I simply had to dash up into the orchard mowing and 
see how it came out. . . . It was like being just around 
the corner from a climactic third act; and a third act in one’s 
own mowing it would be too bad to miss. 

Some years we have had not only shouts but swears ; and 
I don’t like swears in landscape. An oath in a slum is 
scarcely noticeable; but up here, it doesn’t “go.” ... In 
haying, however, these ejaculations seem to be merely a 
form of energy. At least, the most energetic farmers about 
here almost uniformly swear, the leisurely ones don’t; and 
it has heretofore been one of our real haying problems: 
language and super-efficiency, versus no language and lei- 
sureliness. From some of our high pastures I have heard the 
exact vocabulary of one of our most efficient neighbors, op- 
erating his machine in a valley almost a mile away; but our 
Jim is a happy medium. Efficient as he is, he is unusually 
selective about remarks of this sort. When there is some- 
thing that needs swearing about, he (though quietly) swears; 
he does not do it merely pour passer le temps, or because he 
is on a mowing machine (a profane situation, I admit), and 
automatically feels he must. 

No, Jim is, above all, considerate with his team, and if 
he has to say a few things when a wagon tips over, who— 
that knows the back-breaking work such an accident in- 
volves—could, with any logic, blame him? . . . J wanted 
to go help him set it up again; but that would never do. 
It was sad enough to have run your nigh wheel too far 
into a delusively grassy swamp, without having superfluous 
ladies come sympathizing around. . . . 

In the afternoon or late morning, when the serious mow 
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ing is done, there comes from the field the musical whit-whit 
of whetstones, and the voices of the hand-mowers, enjoy- 
ably gossiping as they work. Hand-mowing, compared to 
other divisions of haying, is a relaxed and markedly sociable 
industry ; I like to hear the keen swish of well swung blades, 
as they trim the V-shapes of timothy still decorating the 
base of orchard-trees, shear a woodland edge into impec- 
cable neatness, or slip their sharp noses inquiringly among 
the saving hummocks of a grassy but horse-engulfing swamp. 
We have n’t a terrific amount of swamps; yet there is a 
large one in the paddock and below (in a field that is be- 
ginning to indulge in an undeserved though lovely riot of 
wild carrot, lavender daisies, and elm-trees), which could no 
doubt be drained into the best of hay-land. But—what a 
horrible undertaking that would be! Of all our fields, this 
one most specializes on rocks, grass-grown but unmistakable 
humps over which a mowing-machine yearly performs a 
Pyrrhic dance; those rocks would all have to be removed; 
and Heaven knows how deep they go. No horse could work 
there; it would take a team of specially endowed oxen to 
survive the swampiness and pull out rocks at the same time; 
and oxen are growing scarce. Opulent farmers, here and 
there, keep a pair of the slow but useful creatures in the 
background for work like this (you can always eat an ox 
if you don’t want him, or he grows aged), or drawing in 
hay, or winter lumbering—any work in snow or mud,, 
where an equine gets D.T. and a bovine doesn’t; but 
even so, the born and bred ox-driver is hard to find. For 
it needs more than a “h’sh-ha!” or the “wo—up!” of en- 
couragement, to manage oxen; one must first and funda- 
mentally know cattle, their ways and differences, aptitudes 
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and stupidities; their cattle-tricks and unhorsy dislikes. 
Added to these interpretations come infinite needed subtle- 
ties of voice and manner; also a language of light whip- 
directing that is a science in itself; and I never see an ox- 
driver, seated complacently in his cart (there is something 
consciously self-satisfied, always, about the mien of such a 
one), coming “hupping” safely along the motor-infested 
road behind his unreinable team, with their bobbing, unre- 
stricted noses and no means of guidance but vocal chaperon- 
age and steady moral exertion, without profound respect. 

So all things considered,—including the gunpowdering of 
a ditch, which would have to follow the meanderings of a 
~ half-smothered brook-bed, and then (for the sake of teams at 
haying time) be securely covered in again—our meadow- 
draining might be rather elaborate. The more I meditate on 
it, the more I think I am contented with that meadow as it is. 
It merely implies a few extra hours of hand-mowing; and 
what, compared to removing tons of rock, is hand-mowing? 
We once tried to make a vegetable-garden in an upper corner 
of that same field, and Jim, after manful efforts to get a 
plow through it, dug it quite desperately up by hand. ‘“‘Th’ 
old fellers must ’a’ dumped all their spare stun in there,” 
was his inclusive comment. Indeed not a vegetable, on that 
scanty skimming of earth, throve; so next year the would- 
be garden went back into grass, and over the hidden rocks 
haying again went jerkily, exclamatorily on. 


July 3. 

My poor Shiny, after waiting nearly a week for more 
attention and forgetting all he knew, has been given, thus 
incomplete, to Giles. Our days seemed to thicken rather 
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than thin; I concluded the lad had more time than we for 
putting fine points on three-year-olds, so very early one fine 
Sunday, Giles, panoplied with lunch-box and a friend and 
all the appurtenances of joy, led him—saddled, docile, and 
looking very nice—blissfully away. I was sorry to see Shiny 
go; but after that we heard from him almost every day. 
His mouth became sore, and his humane little trainer spent 
his own pennies buying him a rubber bit which, however, 
was the correct size for a cart-horse, and Shiny did n’t guide 
very well in it; so I advised wrapping the old one in some- 
thing soft. Excellent results. The mouth is now well, and 
only yesterday, in the village, we saw Shiny going gaily by 
a fire-truck with a most triumphant expression. 


July 4. 
Our birds are surely, if deliberately, coming back. This 
morning such a glad and slim-necked robin was in the back- 
yard with a beakful of material. I think he was slim-necked 
from anxiety—peering all the time for Andy. He flew, with 
his beakful, somewhere very straight indeed; I think into 
the maple over the back shed. Robins have built there 
before, and it is a nice thick tree unexplored by cats. Even 
Andy would have had to go round the hen-house, round 
rocks and elderberries and wire, under the tall, aloof 
branches of the bell-flower-tree, then into a terrific tangle 
of everything that does flourish in a shed’s unvisited rear: 
rampant jewel weed, milk-weed, raspberries, an infant elm 
or two, and finally, an absolute drowning in wild grape- 
vine. Gli used to come through there, but got so hung in 
grape-vine-ropes he gave it up; and I think no cat has ever 
tried that route. 
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The tanager, too, has come again. This morning was 
lovely and soft, with a fog stealing about the front pasture. 
Bits of fog slid down over the woods, hesitated, drew back, 
and slid vaguely off down the valley; there seemed to be bits 
of it almost anywhere—detached and upright against a hill, 
or sticking down over the pasture woods; and into this love- 
liness the tanager flew. Onto the old bellflower again. So 
welcome, his scarlet, in all the misty grays! We begin to 
dream he may be nesting somewhere. I am sure I heard his 
rich soft song earlier, from a tree by the orchard wall; 
fancy, on one of the scraggly wild sweet-apple boughs that 
lean over that wall, a whole nest of little scarlet things (only 
I suppose they would n’t be scarlet for a while), with far 
richer baby voices than most little feathered scraps have 
(baby-bird voices are often so dreadfully thin and scrapy), 
getting ready for a launch into a scarlet-needing world. 
That would be quite a contribution to mountain beauty. . . 
like the Chicadee’s cherished mountain ashes with their 
bright berries, she is always benevolently setiing out. 

I have happy moments, sometimes, when I think my bird- 
book an indisputable authority ; more often, when I can’t find 
something in it, it seems to me the most idiotic volume in all 
the world’s history of volumes. There is my leisurely 
bird, for instance. I first saw him early one morning 
(out of the bath-room window), sitting on an elderberry- 
bush by the hen-house and consuming elderberries; an 
unknown, largish, brown bird, with a calm manner, a 
pointed head and yet a quite thick beak, and a thin stripe 
of white over his eye. But it was his method that inter- 
ested me; so slow, every motion. Giving a Delsarte bend 
toward his berry, he would slowly move his head and neck, 
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appropriate the red mouthful, very slowly lift his head and 
neck, and return—also slowly—to a sitting position. Be- 
yond him, a quite normal robin was acquiring berries with 
the usual bird-dash and speed; I think he ate half a dozen 
to my leisurely bird’s one. Was the poor bird not feeling 
well? He surely was a queer, poky-looking thing. I would 
look him up in the book. . . . Of course I could n’t find 
him: anything that was his color and markings was n’t his 
size, and none of them at all had his stupid-looking head; 
more “chicken-headed” than any chicken, and yet with that 
repulsive thick beak. . . . Two days later we were at the 
terrace table, and there he was, sitting and looking at us 
from the rose-tangle below. At intervals he ate black rasp- 
berries (the ones I was planning to pick for breakfast) 
quite fast. And yet his methods were leisurely. Not eight 
feet away, he sat and looked at us with impudent calm (I 
did n’t like him—his head was queerer and more bodeful- 
looking than ever); but when he raised (for housekeeping 
purposes) the wing nearest me and I saw beneath it a square 
patch of scarlet—under the wing; such a funny, unpur- 
poseful place for color on a bird, and such a queer shape— 
I said, “Oh!” so loudly that he, deliberately, not with any 
appearance of fright, raised both wings (so nice and cor- 
roborative of him!), showed us two scarlet patches, and 
betook himself in a leisurely flight some twenty feet away 
to the greening tree; where he sat, at intervals (he did 
things only at intervals) bending over and seeming to eat 
something underneath his own toes. ... That gave us 
an idea—could he be a shrike, or something equally ob- 
jectionable? But Babs said his feet were n’t a shrike’s feet, 
so I busily scuffed pages of the book for scarlet-under-the- 
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wings. There wasn’t any. Not a beast in that book thus 
decorated. . . . 

And he did show it off so nicely! If I were a bird-book I 
should fall with shouts of joy on anything so definite and 
conspicuous as red linings. So many of the birds are dis- 
tressingly similar; even to-day I get the respective strip- 
ings of a vesper and a song-sparrow sadly mixed, and if 
somebody asks me, “Is n’t that a song-sparrow under that 
bush?” I have to clutch my brain and stare at him very 
hard before I dare answer. But the bird-book does n’t seize 
it advantages; it is terribly calm about its noticeable birds, 
and as their pictures are very badly colored, and obliged to 
be printed all the same size, one really is no more thrilled 
over an eagle than over a warbler—or not so much. (A 
warbler ought to be printed about the size of a pinhead.) 
A very inexact and ungraphic system. 

But after all if you know a bird well, and recognize him, 
that is what matters; the bird-book’s name is just somebody 
else’s title, probably not any better than yours, and given 
him from a mere need to label things and set them on 
family trees. Birds—good heavens!—are in trees; who 
cares, except your cataloguing person, what artificial trees— 
what trees of nomenclature, they may be arranged upon? 
And yet there is a disgusting something in me—a craving 
for erudition—or a mere sense of exasperation, more likely! 
—that does desperately want to know what other (doubtless 
insensate) people have called my leisurely bird! 


July 5. 
A Dauva night; black, softly windy, full of the unseen. 
I went out the back door; a little black maple under the half- 
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clouded stars shifted, sang, rustled, did great things with 
herself. Listening to her, I heard black-hooded Dalua in 
his woods, with green light falling on his upturned, wild- 
woods, but queerly Dante-esque face as he sang to the 
Voices of the Wood, and they chanted back to him. . . . 
The stars had gone. The world was so softly black—quite 
the rarest thing the world is. One breathed it in—a luxury. 
A night is usually quite annoyingly light; yet most people 
don’t think so. In her Sahara book Rosita Forbes makes 
one quite ill, expatiating upon riding a camel into “pitch 
darkness,’ when it was the desert, and stars were shining. 
For she talks about being lost, and yet “seeing Orion in four 
directions.” 

Alack! it makes one disbelieve the whole book. Rosita 
would say anything, if she said that. . . . Starlight on 
desert sand would make a pale, illuminated gray in which 
one could see perfectly. See one’s way, see bushes, see 
(if there were one) a small moving animal. An Arab 
would be extremely visible. For, riding in starlight, as 
we do almost every night on our brown mountain roads 
here—not on pale sand—we see not only the road, and the 
view—but Goliath, plainly; and he would rub himself into 
road-color if anything could. If we do ride on a dark 
night, we feel it; we are disturbed enough to mention it 
every few steps! There have to be the thickest clouds. . . . 
I wish writers would tell the truth. The ones that label a 
book the “secret”? of anything—and travel-writers, about 
one in every ten, are simply bound to—are generally frauds. 
Nothing has a secret; and if it had, a person who calls a 
starlit desert “pitch dark” is the last one to find it out. . 

I read that pitch-dark bit last night, and have been in- 
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furiated ever since. Brought up a firm believer in the tradi- 
tional sanctity of print, I almost never feel I know enough 
to disagree with an author; but I do know the dark. I 
could take, I honestly believe, a Ph. D. on the dark. Rosita 
must have spent her life under an arc-light in Piccadilly 
Circus. (English electric lighting is bright enough, anyway, 
to corrupt one’s night-imaginings forever: unshaded bulbs, 
hung in the center of the ceiling. Just lately—in Blooms- 
bury—they are throwing pink china-silk squares like hand- 
kerchiefs, with a tassel on each corner, over the bulbs. 
Progress! The pink silk handkerchiefs go so well with local 
wall-paper; the roses and cabbages of Bloomsbury!) But 
poor Rosita, surely, was brought up under a bulb. 

For I’ve seen stars, mere stars, on a still January night, 
casting their own path of reflection across a harbor. I have 
taken my boat and rowed in the paths. They gleamed like 
pearls. The moon came up, but no one needed a moon. That 
harbor shone; and the dunes. They and the whole “back- 
country” there, are exactly like the desert. They only 
need. camel-bones sticking up. (There are bones of ships— 
authentic enough, poor things, that stick up, instead.) . . . 
Have n’t I run over those dunes by starlight—over their 
frosty pearl; danced in their pearl-floored valleys (perfect 
ballrooms) and never stubbed a toe? . . . Rosita may take 
her pitch-dark desert, and look at it under a Bloomsbury 
bulb. 


July 6. 
PERFECTLY nasty and execrable haying weather. Almost 
every fieldful has been getting wet. Yesterday—Saturday— 
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our orchard, where the timothy is deep enough to drown you 
and has to lie out over one whole day to dry, was cut. It was 
a glorious breezy day; Jim naturally expected Sunday would 
be another, and that this difficult portion could be brought 
in victoriously on Monday; but round swopped the wind, 
down came the clouds to sit on the hills and let out of their 
superfluous selves a violent rain. Violent and—which is 
manifestly unjust—steady, too; and that hay, lying half- 
dried in its thick swaths, was soaked. The half-drying is 
the sadness; fresh-cut grass gets little harm from a wetting, 
but your half-dried not only turns a sickening brown but 
loses its taste and substance. . . . I could just see the poor 
horses some winter morning, turning up their noses at it; 
or, very blank-eyed, shoving it disconsolately about, trying 
to persuade themselves that some hidden portion might be 
more bearable. Hard, to have one’s breakfast lose all its 
SAVOT. cans 

Babs and I take these things the more to heart, I suppose, 
because we did the haying ourselves during the war summer 
when there were no men. We had had a taste of it several 
summers before; when the needful extra man failed us at 
the last moment, and Babs and I jumped into the gap. I 
did the hand-mowing; crumpling the scythe, jabbing it into 
bog-hummocks or tree-trunks, but gradually finding out 
how. Every day after dinner we cocked up, as the man 
raked; then all three of us loaded and mowed away, Babs 
trotting round with the drag-rake while I stood on the 
wagon and learned to make “square corners’—in other 
words, to construct a load that would stay on. It is rather 
an art; and you must put your received forkfuls on in regu- 
lar rows around the wagon-edge, so that the lifter will 
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know the “system” with which the hay was put on; a great 
thing in quick unloading. 

But mowing-away was the test. You leap off into a boil- 
ing loft. Not a breath of breeze—you are high under the 
rafters; and we had a hot wave. Ninety-five out of doors; 
a thousand, surely, in that barn loft! With crimson faces, 
and the backs of our hay-making shirts soaking wet, we 
stood with our pitchforks and received those torrents of up- 
pouring hay; dry, dusty, suffocating, pouring incessantly at 
us, mounting up in a great green screen between us and the 
space of fresh air above the wagon—which stood in a pleas- 
ant draft. (If only we could have been wagon, for a 
minute!) Sticking in our forks, we dragged as much weight 
as we could stagger under, to a rear partition, and poked it 
through a hole—then flew, gasping, back for more. When 
the mound grew and grew, and our faces, from a mere 
crimson, became a clear purple with white streaks about the 
mouth—then we gave up, for the moment, our proud strug- 
gle to be as strong as anybody, summoned the loader to deal 
with the mountain, and flopped down on the nearest 
hayic. feliz 

Hotter than furnaces, then. That hay-bed was like a fire 
beneath one; prickly and stickly, and dreadful on one’s wet 
neck; but we lay there while some one else made dust 
and hayey sounds, made a wrestling shadow on the hayey 
sun-brightness reflected up from below. Hay-dust in one’s 
nostrils; blood beating all over one so that the hay under 
one gave a tiny rustle with every beat, and one listened 
to it, fascinated. . . . But over us flew the barn-swallows, 
back and forth to their nests plastered against the beams 
overhead—nice, slim, unhewed rafters, made of trees from 
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our woods. We listened to the happy gurglings. A happy 
barn-swallow is one of the sweetest-sounding things in the 
world; I shall always remember lying there with my heart 
beating all over me, watching those flights overhead. After 
about three minutes of this, during which we grew steadily 
hotter, we would get up and grasp our forks again, reeking, 
but surprisingly refreshed... How cool seemed the air of the 
loft—especially out near the blessed draft by the wagon; how 
godlike one’s renewed strength! . . . And we forked more 
furiously than ever, to make up. 

Then when the last lock of wispy stuff was gone, how mar- 
velous it was to slide down onto the restfully hayless boards 
of the wagon; to feel the positive coldness of that ninety- 
in-the-shade breeze; to ride joggling but at ease—in that 
utter relaxation that comes only after fearful effort—up the 
lane between the hay-littered raspberry-bushes; both of us 
staring passionately, in that brief interval, at mountains and 
landscape. . . . A sun slanting toward the west, but “once 
more into the breach, dear friends’; the team halted by a 
‘row of cocks—and everything, from the foundations, began 


again. ; 
That is haying. ‘‘A little is very pleasant,” as a farmer 
once assured me; it took us nearly three weeks. . . . But we 


wanted to learn how; we wished above all, in those early 
days, to be considered farmers, to be as our neighbors. Not 
only to conduct a farm, but to know how to Do Things. 
And we felt, when those barns were filled with hay, that we 
had Done Things indeed; that one could sit with folded 
hands for the rest of one’s days, yet feel entirely doughty 
and commendable. . . . And now there was this entire war- 
haying staring us in the face. Very well! Our minds some- 
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how automatically made themselves up; we grew pleased 
with the adventurousness of the idea (for we had never run 
a mowing-machine), and one morning Babs very casually 
oiled the machine, sharpened every one of its “points”—and 
went clattering and jingling, proudly—though I think a trifle 
apprehensively—down to the front mowing. Whir—rrr- 
rrrrr. . . . A fine and usual sound. The team moved 
normally along. Evidently my child could mow as well as— 
what was that? Silence. Something the matter. I left off 
putting wood-ashes on the summer squash, and ran down. 
Against the bushes, Babs, with melancholy, was examining 
the sword-arm of her machine. “Hit a rock; smashed some- 
thing: ” said she sorrowfully. “Got to take it to the shop. 
See!” and she exhibited a broken iron. So down the road 
the machine went—and that day, in the annals of domestic 
haying, was as naught. 

Next morning the child started again. The whirring was 
interrupted by no calamitous silence, but constant were the 
shouts. The horses would n’t start evenly; the timothy was 
high and tangling and wound up the blade so that frequent 
stops to untangle it were necessary, and as I particularly 
hate hearing shrieks from the field, I put on a broad hat and 
offered my services. Babs, though very loath to give up, 
showed me the various mechanisms ; I climbed into the light- 
green seat and started. 

What a terrible noise! . . . Like a manufactory in one’s 
ear. Goldie and Cupid—we had changed Goldie’s mate for 
a still lighter driving-mare, who at least had pluck, and ran 
at things that were too heavy for her—went divingly along; 
so fast that I stopped them often, to rest. The grass was 
nearly inmyears, The shut-in feeling, the maddening noise, 
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made one feel stunned, stupid. With difficulty I summoned 
wits enough to steer, to press the foot-gear, to raise the blade 
slightly over stones, rear it (at a turn) high in air. Re- 
solved not to smash anything, I watched that blade like a 
hawk; driving only with hands, leaning constantly out to 
keep an eye on that surreptitious though noisy thing snip- 
ping its powerful way along. There was something horrible, 
and yet nice, in its purposefulness. S-ip-ipipipipip; gob- 
bling the grass-stems just where they palely left the ground; 
shearing the young mulleins, the daisies, the undergrowth of 
clover, fresh and dark-green; gobbling on and on, while a 
wide, fainting swath fell beneath it. A purplish look, that 
fallen swath had. Round and round the piece; the unmowed 
island in its center getting smaller and smaller. Myself 
deafer and deafer; muscles taut, every nerve taut—to keep 
the horses walking straight, to avoid rocks and woodchuck 
holes, “calc’late” right when passing an apple-tree—not 
shatter my blade, yet not leave too ample a V on each side 
for Babs to hand-mow. ...I found I didn’t have to 
shriek very loud; Cupid soon comprehended the system, and 
Goldie, as ever, was sagacious and on the job. 

At noon, the center island was flat. Shaking with 
strain, yet extremely triumphant, I clacked down the 
lane, the cutting-bar high and impotently in the air. How 
wonderful, to drive along not worrying about the thing! 
One loved to have it cocked up there, beside one’s head— 
not forever trying to do something it shouldn’t. . . . Babs, 
her scythe professionally slung over one arm, came to join 
me, cheerful but weary; and after noon chores we went 
limply in to the kitchen. Now was the time for the New 
England auntie of our dreams; but we dived wordlessly in 
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and out, and soon had a meal on the table. Not the terrace- 
table; we were drowned, sated, with heat and light; tired 
of the smell of the field; tired of cricket’s chirpings, locust 
whirrings—the little dins of outdoors. We craved house- 
quiet, mahogany, cool flowers in a bowl... . 

At two o’clock—that furnace of an hour—out we went 
again; stifling a dire need to loaf a few moments, hurrying 
to harness the team. The driving-mare sniffed me inquir- 
ingly: “Have n’t I done enough to-day, Missis?”’ She was 
not used to going out twice. But we buckled on the heavy, 
unlovely collar, an insult to her slim shoulders and only 
made to fit by the introduction of a bright-yellow sweat-pad ; 
and she and Goldie stepped off with the rake. Very little 
of this blazing sun, that ripe grass needed; it rustled, as 
the round rake-teeth dragged it clankily along. Whang! 
bobble bobble bobble—zwhang! Babs raked; I cocked. 
Heavy, that hay. Winrows seemed infinite. It was cheerful 
to have the horses passing, to shout companionable remarks 
to their driver; a little breeze came from the mountains. 
After a time, Babs, having finished raking, joined me with 
a fork; we cocked unitedly. How little we had realized how 
much that field would hold! . . . The breeze died down. 
From cock to cock we panted ; then, with a proud look or two 
at a field all dotted with them—little green igloos, looking so 
cozy and residential—we hastened for the team, waiting 
harnessed on the barn floor. It was the first time we had 
put them into the hay-wagon. The mare had never been in it 
before. Great calculation, letting in and out of traces, fitting 
and refitting, was necessary. Great argument, much mirth 
and giggling, about the “evener” . . . but Babs, as usual 
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was right; it did go that side up, as she said . . . and we 
drove, bumping congratulatorily, to the field. 

Till after six o’clock we lifted and stowed; drove to the 
barn, lifted it all over again, heaved it off the wagon, leaped 
to the lofts and stowed it away . . . wagon-load after 
wagon-load. That night I dreamed of being drowned in 
aie fn 

On days when we mowed steep pieces or meadows with 
banks, it was dramatic. A team galloping; your iron seat 
on a sharp slant. Rather frightful, too, driving the loaded 
wagon on those roof-like slopes; Babs saved us by running 
along below it, bracing it with a fork. But we didn’t tip 
over; not even on the mountain mowing—though my heart 
beat fast as I stood up and drove down that steep hillside, the 
team nearly buried in hay beneath me, half invisible but 
bowed widely out, doing their best to hold back... . 

One bodefully beautiful and very hot afternoon, we were 
racing a thunder-storm. Sky overhead was murky; and 
far too early, over the mountains, purple jagged clouds were 
growing rosy. It was nowhere near sunset. We could see 
a cataclysm was coming. . . . From our woods came a 
refined toot; a shiny limousine, emerging in a whirl of dust. 
Motors were scarcer in those days; we drove hastily down 
to the barn with half a load, hitched the team and ran 
round, mopping our faces, to see who it was. Friends of 
friends; most select and silken. A solicitous gentleman with 
two polite little girls in Liberty frocks ; a delightfully arrayed 
grandmother... . 

We were very damp, especially our shirts in the back; 
but we showed them the ponies—Papa very particular lest 
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the children tear their frocks, ourselves agonized to be walk- 
ing idly in pasture above that busy-looking field; then went 
back to the house and made tea—with our eye ever on 
those clouds. In despair, we told them in some detail how 
we were doing the haying (we hadn’t meant to mention 
it) ; they were charmingly interested and settled themselves 
anew to hear about it. A comfortable, leisurely call, with 
appreciations of our view, ponies, sweet peas, and pursuits 
generally; cordial invitations to “come and see us when 
you are in the village.” . . . Should we ever, at this rate, 
be in that village again? and oh! those clouds—our 
half-field of dry cocks, sitting helpless before that purple 
driving <a: 

At last the polite honk dived downward into the woods; 
we rattled in haste to the field. Menacing, those cloud- 
armies; yet wonderfully slow about doing anything but 
menace. . . . Would they, blessedly, “go round’? Our 
mountain knoll often split storms for us—would it be good 
to us now? Thunder growled; lightning, on the horizon, 
flashed; more gorgeous, more golden and rosy above their 
purple, grew the cloud masses. They seemed our world. 
The hilltop where we worked, the faint wet smell of ap- 
proaching storm—and the celestial drivings. Never were 
the mountains, the dimming valleys, more splendid; gold 
heads, murkiness, bursts of rose, of dark blue; bright light 
driven by the hurtling heads. The horses were restless, 
would hardly stand by the cocks. Desperately we worked; 
flung and trod and drove and re-flung; at eight o’clock, 
with a great rift in the west, drove the last load into the 
barn. 

“Let ’s leave it on the wagon,” I suggested, sliding wearily 
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down with hay-seed clinging effusively to me; “’t isn’t 
dewy enough to hurt.” 

For even then there were cows to find and milk—the 
usual evening round. . . . At ten we fell into bed; only to 
be wakened by the cataclysm. It roared and flashed and 
beat; shutting windows—always a blinding glare as one 
approached—I thought restfully of that clean and empty 
field. Nothing else was cut; let it cataclysm. And the rain 
sluiced on the window I had just closed. 

Such nice dilly-dally clouds!) They were n’t dilly-dally- 
ing now; but they must have known, that afternoon, we had 
callers. . 

Three slow weeks of this toil, just two more fields to do— 
and Cupid died. She and Goldie had a difference of opin- 
ion . . . so neighbors finished the two fields for us. The 
swamps we did not touch. Swamps and war. ... That 
year almost everybody that had a swamp, left it. 


July 7. 
Havine finished a chunk of work, I spent the whole 
morning puttering; nothing so nice as wasting time, when 
you haven’t any to waste. I puttered in the garden; drew 
breaths of idle joy, picked dead flowers, and took one entire 
film of irrational garden pictures, bending a pear-tree branch 
in the little orchard all out of shape to get one particular 
view with a huge white poppy—the first one out—for fore- 
ground. (Babs has been amusing herself with “close-ups” 
of some of the flowers, and got a weird but fascinating one 
of snapdragon. ) 
Later, while boiling asparagus, I kept dashing to the door 
to hear frogs, see the leaves fiddle, etc. Potatoes were being 
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washed; very dusky ones, that suddenly bloomed out white. 
They made one’s mind actually jump to the “Immortal 
Hour” and Etain’s wonderful cry—‘I go from dark to— 
light!’ while under it, orchestration swells out into sustain- 
ing, motify things telling you just why she went, and how 

. and, in spite of the pity of it, succeeds in lifting you 
the more. . . . Funny, how that Immortal Hour follows 
one. I hear Babs going along the path with her bouquet of 
pails, singing to herself, very low, of the “Lordly Ones” and 
the Hollow Hills; or in the cow-barn, softly whistling 
Eochaidh’s enchanted love-song from the second act. How 
well I know, as she whistles, what she is seeing and hearing! 
Rutland Broughton is called the English Wagner ; but there 
is nothing in Wagner so appealing as that song of the Celtic 
king-dreamer ; the restraint, the chivalry, the sheer, passion- 
ate, wild-woods, and yet gentle beauty of it, once entering 
one’s heart, do not leave it. And soft-voiced Eochaidh, with 
his blue-green cloak, so perfect; the string-murmurings per- 
fect too, and Etain, miraculously elf-like in her shimmering 
pale-green, so simply, perfectly Etain. You were there, 
and it was it—the heavenly music in misty woods that you 
had always yearned to hear . . . and at the music’s end, 
when Etain goes—into her light—the shock of crisp tones 
from a young Frenchwoman in the seat behind you is needed 
to bring you from your daze. A daze of light, and passion- 
ate faery-loveliness; the “little whispering song” off-scene, 
the Voices of the Wood, and Etain, wistful, yet with her 
enchanted listening face, going and going; then suddenly, 
behind one, the crisp, pleased, unmoved syllables falling on 
one’s amazed ear in such perfect French—a trifle over- 
distinct, perhaps, in kindness to her English hosts : 
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“Et, @ la fin, elle part—avec le prince—n’est-ce pas?” 

Of course. In France, one would do that. With perfect 
neatness and no regrets. At the end, in the lightest of clear 
syllables, one would go away—avec le prince, n’est-ce pas— 
and leave poor beautiful Eochaidh, as the sun rose, dead of 
grief. . . . Cam a French person ever be dazed with any-: 
thing? They are clear, in everything they do. Etain herself, 
what with the “little whispering song’ and those Voices of 
the Wood, was in an utter daze; not so, my composedly 
admiring Gallic auditor. Of course, she had not understood 
all of Fiona Macleod’s marvelous Celtic words, or cared, 
probably, for his Celtic atmosphere—what should Spirits of 
the Invisible World mean, to a Parisian? But the important 
thing obviously was that da la fin one departs, in all ex- 
pediency, with the prince. Why any hush about that? 
Clearly, the sensible thing to do . . . and the west-ce pas 
only added its own certainty. 

And as our late bus that night scooted us down the shiny 
blue-blackness of Tottenham Court Road, I felt, once and for 
all, it was small wonder that England and France—the mass, 
that is, of the English, the mass of unreflecting French— 
don’t mix better. They are made so differently they can’t; 
and not all the amiable treaties in the world will alter that— 
nothing, perhaps, except laying one on top of the other like 
griddle-cakes on a plate and plowing them up together— 
chalk, sea-shells, fish-fossils, ancient prejudices, and all... . 
How many kind, nice, Christian English people have we 
heard exclaim, with a sort of involuntary shudder—“Oh, I 
can’t bear the French!” and at the Sarah Bernhardt Theater 
in Paris, where we highly offended one of the female harpies 
who usher you (for a consideration) to your seat, by refus- 
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ing, to the tune of yet more francs, to yield her our hats— 
I still remember, as she left us and waded down the row of 
seats, the hiss of international hatred in her voice: “Ces 
Anglais f° 

We were not Anglais, to be sure, but it was a beautiful 
thing to hiss; I shall recommend it, if he seems to need a 
hint on the subject, to the next not-sufficiently-vocal snake 
I meet; and on the lips of that theater harpy it was almost 
more effective than a curse. The whole balcony, indeed, 
as we disposed our criminal hats, stared vitriolically at us; 
and it did not need the additional flood of brilliant con- 
sonants that soon poured at us from the stage, to tell us 
we were verily in la belle France and nowhere else. I am 
extremely fond of France, but she has her little preferences ; 
and among those, I am sure, she will be very slow to place 
anything in the slightest degree Anglo-Saxon. 


July 8. 

BARN-SWALLOWS, during damp days, have become our 
consolation for bad hay-weather. Weeks earlier we had seen 
them steadily flying in and out of the big horse-barn doors, 
and felt they must have a nest there—which, for swallows, is 
being astonishingly tame and local; they usually live in the 
high loft. At first they were very swift and flitting and shy 
and, though we heard the unmistakable twitter of feeding, 
not once did we catch sight of a nest, or a young bird. (We 
were so anxious not to frighten them, we had not really 
peered about on beams.) Silent and surreptitious, by very 
early dawn, must have been their instruction in flying, for 
we knew they were gone only by the absence of that sweet 
twitter—and by my catching sight one day, later, of a little 
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blue-black tail sticking out from the surface of a wide beam 
just over the inside of the door. I at once stood on the sill 
of Pud’s stall and discovered—right over our heads as we 
go in and out—the rough mud nest, and the whole of Mrs. 
Swallow self-sacrificingly snugged down into it. (A hot spot, 
that tucked-away beam!) A second brood? Yes; for in a 
few days little delicate pale half-shells began falling from the 
beam; both parents became very busy about the nest, and 
by that evening the swift swoops in and out had begun again. 
Provisioning the new family! 

The parents, naturally, were in excellent practice; just a 
few beautiful parabolings against the sky, and back one 
would skim with a beakful. And though they are now com- 
paratively tame, they still have a certain indirect method of 
approach to that treasured and secret nest. Swooping the 
length of the aisle, they light on the top of the harness- 
cupboard at the farther end; there they sit a moment, some- 
what conscious of their mouthfuls, but turning their dark- 
blue heads so naturally, freely showing us their delicately 
shaded breasts, their neatly folded blue wings; yet doing 
meanwhile little half-worried undertones at each other... . 
At last one of them says: ‘Well, Father—those children 
are getting pretty hungry; had n’t you better be taking that 
spindly-looking bug along to them? Really, my dear, I’ve 
seen bigger! If I were doing i 2 

But Father, suddenly ducking his head, had gone. His 
mouthful was a rather trifling-looking creature, mostly 
gauze wings and long thin legs, but the little birds were just 
as excited about it, and twittered just as imploringly, as 
they did about Mother’s dragon-fly she once superiorly 
brought in. What a time she had on the edge of the beam, 
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whacking up that scaly dinner; for dragon-flies are tough. 
To-day she had just a collection of small but solid-looking 
winged things, and as soon as Father had distributed his 
morsel—I think, from his speed, the nearest, loudest-clamor- 
ing baby got it all—she flew over me, fanning my hair as I 
was grooming Polly, and settled on the rim of the nest. This 
time I stepped up on to my sill and watched; yes, five little 
yellow-rimmed and wide-open beaks all confronting her, 
making a strange sort of scrambled sound; did she remem- 
ber, each time, in which of them she had tucked the last 
bit? She certainly was distributing her offerings to more 
than one of the brood; I could see her back stooping as 
she did so. . . . Brave little mother-swallow; circling out 
over my head she once more darted heavenward and, with 
little cries, began paraboling and nose-diving again. The 
other parent, to my surprise, was sitting idly on the arch 
over the paddock gate near-by; just a nice swallow-perch. 
He sat there and yawned. “Yes,” said Babs, regarding 
him with amusement, “he sits there every morning and 
yawns. That seems to be their yawn-place!’’ And indeed 
the little swallow was looking very calmly at us, and 
repeatedly stretching his mouth. Perhaps his jaws needed 
to do something else but clasp bugs; and not until Mother 
had twice caught a beakful, given it to the shrieking babies 
and flown out into the sky again, did he launch his swift 
slim self upon the air and join her. Evidently, a slight 
vacation for the head of the family . . . equal perhaps 
to a “day off” for a human! for from that time on, both 
parents worked without ceasing. Never once did they fly 
direct to the nest; always the artful flit to the harness- 
cupboard, the moment of waiting, and jiggling restlessly 
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about; of conversing in those sweet little undertones; then 
the determined flight to the beam. Neither of them liked 
me in a white blouse; I put up an unthinking arm once, and 
great was their perturbation, their agitated circling before 
daring to make for the nest; in khaki I could stand indefi- 
nitely on Pud’s sill,—even pick cobwebs from the beams— 
and they flew by me with light hearts. 


July 9. 

Last evening, after an uncertain day, a half-moon came 
out in the west. The day’s clouds had mostly sailed away, 
the air was soft and warm; leaving Babs in a book she abso- 
lutely could n’t leave, I went down to the garden. As usual, 
it was marvelous there. Great black slashes of woods; the 
softest, lightest sky, winking with stars. Alpha and Omega, 
huge and inky; a soft house-gable; one square of orange 
light shining dimly through rose-bushes; the half-moon low 
and golden over the dark woods. Haying in the little 
orchard or around the garden had not yet been done; so the 
long fair grass was still there, soaking up moonlight. On 
the garden bank the little leaning sweet crab-apple tree 
was fair and soft, too—moon-gray. The upright pear- 
trees showed darker and glossier, with points of glitter; a 
brilliant moon-sparkling was upon them. Apple foliage 
never glitters, but is a maze of softness. Cinnamon-rose 
foliage, too, has that lacy softness; the fairest magic, under 
the inkiness of Alpha... . 

Below the dark sparkle of the pear-trees was a belt of 
blackest shadow; from it their stems melted into the fair 
upward-streaming of the long grass. -Silvery, that grass; 
almost lovelier than the flowers; though the white ones, here 
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and there in their beds, were dreams. I felt very wistful to 
have my child seeing this—but somewhere behind that orange 
light she was far off in Venice, in an ancient palace wherein 
(via Edith Wharton) marvelously modern things were going 
on, but about which, as of old, magic waters slopped, and 
the dark and mystic gondolas (bearing however quite un- 
mystic beings) glided; why should a parent’s absorption in 
a garden drag her from all that? Even in Venice, gardens 
hang over walls; gardens, breathing needed sweetness at ai 
little side canal, are nice even in print. She should stay with 
her canals; and I contentedly paced our little paths. 

Alpha and Omega; did ever anything loom so huge and 
inky? Whiffs of sweetness puffed up at me from the few 
remaining pinks, from the pallor of the sweet alyssum, strew- 
ing its moonlit muffs at one’s feet, or from the first, per- 
fumed venturings of the heliotrope. Invisible, those helio- 
trope blooms; just the color of the soil; and from under the 
crab-apple, the last great oriental poppy fibbingly wagged a 
black head at me. With an especially long look at the moon- 
lit fairness of that grass, I wheeled here and there; to-mor- 
row evening probably (if Mrs. Devil would let us alone) 
there would be no silvery softness for the black belt of 
shadow to melt into; merely, beyond the delphinium, a 
scented flatness of new-mown hay. 

July to. 

HAaYING goes interruptedly on; damp steamy days, or days 
that look dry but are n’t, seem to be our portion. The grass 
is getting disconcertingly ripe. And poor Jim, loyally doing 
our haying first, has yet to begin his own—and a good deal 
of his land is high and hilly and bears June-grass only. We 
rode by the other day and saw it looking so tan-colored; it 
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gave us a pang. But when Jim can’t “hay” he hoes his corn 
—which is some consolation. It is a cool summer for corn, 
though; none of the crops, even in the valley where the tall 
stalks should tower over our heads as we ride, are as high as 
usual at this time. That means—unless some of those hot 
nights come when you can veritably hear the corn grow, 
rustling and rustling in its green depths—silos only partly 
filled ; and—a poor dairy yield for the winter. . . . Cressy, 
to be sure, gives “a good mess” and never eats ensilage; and 
she will last much longer than if she did, for ensilage, every 
one assures us, spoils a cow’s teeth; and I should think it 
would. Pickly stuff; sour and salt both—and smelling hor- 
ribly. But most of our neighbors are devoted to it. It is 
part of the yearly routine. When “fillin’ silo” is going on 
everything else stops; and every day the air somewhere on 
the hills is filled with whirrings. We go out in the morning; 
a droning whirr from the southeast—‘‘Ah, Billy is filling 
silo. Nice day for it,’ we remark—and proceed about our 
doings, glad that ponies, at least, do not need that noisy 
addition to their diet. 

Oats are noisy, too—and reduce us yearly to nervous 
prostration in our vicarious but ardent endeavors to have 
them sowed early enough, ripen at the proper time, then be 
cut before they are so ripe as to be flattened by gales—we 
call that effect “the elephant dance,” for, after such a storm, 
the crop looks exactly as if elephants had wallowed in it; 
then set up to dry (they take several days for that), brought 
in safely without being wet, and put under shelter to wait for 
threshing. And nowadays there are scarcely any threshing- 
machines “going around.” A good many of our neighbors, 
weary of this annual nerve-racking, or of the crop of weeds 
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that is very apt to mingle with grass when “seeded” in oats, 
have told me they ‘“‘was n’t goin’ to bother with sowin’ any 
more grain”; they would raise their corn and hay, and 
get along with buying “hoss-feed,” for horses, the local 
theory seems to be, earn the actual cash for their oats, 
whereas a more sedentary cow must be supported by home 
products or she “don’t pay.” ... But I wish we were 
going to have some oats. The oat is a blithe grain that 
all beasts thrive on; oat-straw makes an interesting occa- 
sional meal for ponies, and besides, what will one use for 
bedding? I can’t bear sawdust, it seems so un-farmlike; 
suggesting lumbering-camps and the sadness of slain for- 
ests. I should hate to have the breath of that slaughtering 
in my nostrils all winter; it is bad enough to pass, in the 
back mountain roads, great tale-telling heaps of it—and see 
scraggy, water-washed bareness where once was beauty. 
. No, we simply won’t have sawdust. There must be 
somebody’s oat-straw that we can get hold of ; and next year, 
in spite of drama and possible machinelessness, I see a 
grain-crop ripening behind the pony-sheds—in a mowing 
once excellent, but now intruded on by moss and polypod. 


July 11. 
To-NIGHT a most strange sight. A soft moonlight, pale 
and white, on the far hills; by the house a lovely soft 
shadow—and rain falling. Passing through the kitchen, I 
stood a moment at an unlighted window to stare out at this, 
when Babs came softly stealing up beside me, putting an 
arm about me, her chin on my shoulder. “Now would 
that, do you think,” she murmured, very coyly and inno- 
cently, in my ear, “would that constitute Mrs. Devil?” 
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I gave a shout of mirth; then seriously meditated. Moon- 
light shining—and rain raining? It was hard, accurately, to 
say. A too-poetic Mrs. Devil, surely; still, Mrs. Devil is 
rather poetic in the daytime—misty and pale-gleamy and all 
that; but, “No.” I concluded, “she could n’t weep all night, 
too; let’s keep her out of the moon. J think it’s going to 
be a good day to-morrow!” 

Yesterday had been a mixed day, but the men had got in 
almost all their fields of hay. A bit of the mountain mowing 
was left; “only a little jag,” as Jim said. So in that moon- 
light shower the semi-jag got semi-wet ; but it did n’t greatly 
matter. One gets hardened as the weeks go on; a certain 
doggedness comes into one’s attitude about wet hay. Too 
bad, but if it must it must; for, as Mrs. R. so often placidly 
assures us, “In dog-days, you cannot depend upon the 
weather.” 


July 12. 

GreaT is the law of evaporation. It was a witheringly 
hot Sunday morning—the sort of scalding heat that comes 
after an unfinished storm; I sat on the porch steps with wet 
blouse-sleeves, and such is the cooling power of evaporation 
that I felt cold and had to put on a coat! . . . The rain had 
most annoyingly interrupted my Sunday gardening. Just as 
I was settling down for a nice orgy of it—mostly a little 
light transplanting and clipping, the merest aroma of garden- 
ing—a thunder-muttering drew near; a sound on the woods, 
drops—faster drops, and I ducked under the first pear-tree. 
A sweet refuge; it would be nice to have a hammock there 
—just enough above the garden so that its colors would lie 
out before one; bright colors, then valley and woods and a 
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bit of mountain. (There has never been a hammock on 
Dipper Hill. Is this a new era? Probably I shall never get 
one. For just when would one be in it? Much as we 
have vowed to have leisure this summer, so far we have n’t 
had any and have been extremely happy. Perhaps we don't, 
after all, really want any!) ... 

The drops were fast leaking through—a pear-tree is the 
most temporary of nature’s umbrellas, and I fled to the 
house; but Mrs. Devil began shining through those fall- 
ing drops, which presently ceased; then I and the wet 
sleeves sat, as aforesaid, in the sun, and it was boiling 
hot, and we were noticeably cold, so Babs and I for sev- 
eral minutes exchanged wisdom about evaporation. There 
was considerable historic material; on riding-trips we have 
evaporated a good deal—the night we slept in a two-inch 
puddle, for instance, and evaporated all the way to break- 
fast next morning down a four-mile valley. . . . For 
some time we sat there and “reminisced” ; a lovely idle feel- 
ing; as lovely as if on Sunday mornings we really were 
idle; lovelier, no doubt. . . . And the more I speculated 
about that hammock the more I felt we had better not have 
one. Fancy being confronted by the thing every time one 
went to the garden with a weeding-tool! I always have to 
weed after lunch, when I feel crushingly lazy; hammocks 
infallibly suggest novels; and if at that moment there were 
a novel in that hammock . . . ? I adore novels; so much 
that my only safe time to read them is in the evening. Novels 
in daytime anyway give me the most inexplicable blues. 
Even cheery novels; one might say especially cheery novels, 
which, the happier they are, make one feel somewhat the way 
Emerson says Jean Paul Richter felt about music: “Away, 
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away! Thou mind’st me of what in all my endless life I 
have not found, and shall not find. . . .” Baw-haw! discov- 
ering oneself thus wallowing in Teutonic emotion, one jumps 
up, slings the happy novel somewhere and goes to hoeing 
very hard. 

Those, however, are daytime sensations; at night I can 
stand anything. Cultured young love, married love, (de- 
lightfully intellectual) ; reunited, charming-though-middle- 
aged love (quite the hardest sort) ; for evening seems to be 
a deliciously callous time. Romance? Of course. Drink it 
up and look for more.. Go to bed, dream dreams of fiancés 
in fields of wild carrot bordered with stone walls (I don’t 
know why I always put one there, but I do, and the wild car- 
rot is beautiful, and in the intervals of reunion—these dreams 
seem to be always reunion—we both mention infallibly how 
charming it is); also dreams of weddings—though those 
are dying out a little. At least I thought they were, and 
was really quite sorry; but only the other night triumphal 
strains, more triumphal even than usual, “burst from the 
great organ”—organs are always great, and wedding 
marches, in newspaper reports, always “burst”—and down 
the aisle of a crowded church on the arm of somebody tall, 
beautiful, and slim—also entirely unknown—I found myself 
mystically coming; and a tall, slim smile was bent down at 
me, and very lovely, and for an instant, as I looked up at it, 
I forgot the bursting Mendelssohn and the great organ and 
all the rest, and was so moved that I woke myself abruptly 
up; very much annoyed I had not heard that march out and 
got myself to the door. Conceive, as our French friends 
say, that it was annoying. No more admirable bridegroom ; 
no better setting than dusky Trinity—it was wonderfully 
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dusky that day and the deep, narrow blue of its rear win- 
dows never more heart-searching; no walk (even in wild 
carrot) more strolly and delicious, than down that dim, inter- 
minable aisle. . . . And all so complete; gown furnished 
free, from dream markets—decorations, audience, scenery— 
all free; why go through the exhausting practicalities of a 
real wedding when in a mere dream, after a dutifully agricul- 
tural day, one can do it up like that? Such a well-managed 
affair. Even to the smile... . 

Every woman should be married, not only to the voice that 
breathed o’er Eden, but to a smile. Not a medieval smile— 
the seriously gloating sort; nor yet an entirely modern and 
flippy one; but the smile of my dream. I can feel it yet. It 
came at the perfect spot; just as we were slowly making a 
turn of the aisle (as a rule there aren’t turns, but in this 
dream there was one and it worked very well), and in the 
deepest duskiness under those beautiful windows, where one 
could feel them best. It seemed hardly public at all, and the 
music had begun on its highest, final crashes of triumph, had 
hardly slid down its hill at all—indeed nothing, not even 
the smile, had slid—and then, exactly, to wake up... . 

But after the first second or two it wasn’t bad. The 
smile was still there; and I promptly, deservedly, fell asleep 
again. 

Some work, I suppose, getting up even a dream-wedding. 


July 15. 

A MOONRISE again in Chimney Pasture. After Pud had 
roamed free a while, I said, “I’m going to tie him and let 
my old girl go where she wants to—just for once.” So I 
did. For a long time she ate and ate, and breezed con- 
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tentedly about—oh, the romance of not being hitched by 
the nose !—and at dusk (we were out on the verge, waiting 
for the moon) I looked back at the dark road under the 
woods, and there were her white socks shining. “Standing 
right by Pud, the lamb!” I murmured, in melted tones; and 
soon the moon showed a broad face beyond the cafion. Now 
was the time to ride home in her light ; we flopped our things 
over the wall into the dark road. Pud whinnered to us. 
. . . Where was my Pip? Up the road, down the road— 
“Do you believe ” T began, as, feeling very blank, I came 
back from a prolonged search, “‘that she’s ?” It seemed 
disloyal even to frame the word. Babs, just back from the 
other direction, had no uncertainties. “Yep. She’s gone. 
Saw her tracks. . . . Hand me that bridle, belovedest. 
She may not be far. *By!” and Pud was off at a swift 
gallop. Twilight still, in the open; but very black in those 
woods. I did hope she ’d be careful. I wished she had n’t 
gone—ripping off like that! Not a sound of hoof-beats, 
even, could I hear. I thought of the nature of some of that 
trail. . . . I thought of the skunk—a magnificent one— 
we had met on our way over; and then I sat down on my 
deserted saddle, stared at the moon, and vowed not to worry. 
A glorious moon. Gulfs of mauve; mystery of far hills, 
drowning in moon-color. Near-by, some very black founda- 
tion-walls, making the necessary dark. . . . A dim, sweet 
sound far below; the tender voice of a ewe calling her lamb. 

I wished I could call mine. The moon rose and rose. 
After ages—crackings from the black woods; Pud came 
slashing along and stopped, panting. ‘Could n’t catch up 
with her!” said Babs’ voice; plonk, went Pip’s bridle on the 
ground. 
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“Goodness, I’m glad to see you!” I murmured. “Did 
you go far?” 

“Yes. Went to the bad place.” 

“What—all along that stony gorge-bit, in this light? Oh 
—lamb!” 

“Could see perfectly well. Saw her tracks down that clay 
bank—the old villain, she just set her feet and slid. You 
know how she fusses when we ’re there. . . . She’s home 
by this time!” 

So we hove my saddle on Pud’s surprised but affable neck 
—he has plenty, which was lucky—and set off, ride and tie. 
Nine miles, by road. Too spooky for the trail. I walked 
the first twenty minutes—which we calculated a mile—and 
felt very funny; the going was rough and in woods, so there 
were only chinks of moon up high. Then came a clear little 
road, a wee village; nice yellow lights, and a moon putting 
out everything. Worth while, to walk and see it—only how 
we had looked forward to that moonlit floating up the valley, 
with the ring of eight hoofs beneath us! And Babs worried 
so about my walking, I had to watch my twenty minutes 
like a hawk—or she’d be shortening it. . . . White, the 
meadows; misted and swimming; as we came out of a dark 
bit of woods upon our own valley, it looked like a lake of 
light, with a fair curving shore and just two wraith-like 
elms sticking up in a sort of island. “I can fairly see an 
arm coming up out there. . . . ‘Clothed in white Samite, 
mystic, wonderful’—makes one think of Excalibur,” I said, 
striding along beside Pud, quite drowned in sentiment. 

“Wish it was Wuppy—clothed in white Samite!” mut- 
tered Babs, staring resentfully about. . . . And then we 
both exploded. We laughed all the way down past the Poor 
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Farm; laughed all through the village, disturbing its sleep- : 
ing echoes, and turned up our own road still chuckling— 
though by that time, pretty dog-tired. It was nearly mid- 
night. On the flats, Pud suddenly reared up his head. A 
most horrid loud croak had come from the woods. Not 
a croak exactly; bigger and hoarser. Up in some tree, evi- 
dently. .. . Then it very suddenly shifted; came from 
further up the road. Oh! a flight. Babs and I, who had 
both been feeling a little scared too, relaxed; it was a bird, 
then—some weird big bird we had never heard before; but 
for a dreadful moment I had thought it was my lost Wuppy, 
in some horrible trouble. . . . Pud was still stiff; quite para- 
lyzed with fright. Babs was riding, but she could hardly 
get him to move. Moonlight was blue on his neck; he looked 
magnificent—like a moonlit statue of terror. Snorting, he 
moved on, inch by inch; and gradually we got him up the 
pitches. The bird was decent enough to keep still, and we 
reached the barn. Dolly was there, and Donlinna outside in 
the little paddock, stretching her lovely neck over the gate 
and enraptured to see us; but—such a blow!—no Polly. I 
had marched right to her stall, expecting to find her in it, 
safely munching. . . . And then it was that real fright 
seized me. I thought of all the ways she could cripple her- 
self on that trail . . . of all the things on the road that 
might frighten her—and just then that ill-omened bird 
squawked again. Not in our woods; the beastly thing was 
hooting from somewhere across the paddock swamp... . 
Every horse we had became paralyzed. Mark and Donlinna 
ran up close by each other, snorting: inside the stable Babs 
was endeavoring to soothe Pud and Dolly. . . . But it was 
only a bird; and I wished I knew, as I started with a heart 
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like lead to look in the orchards for my dear darling Pip, 
whatever sort of beastly bird it was, that got on your nerves 
and made you all jumpy. But—such a moon! It and the 
lovely shadows ot Alpha smote me, as I rounded the shed 
corner. I went to the front edge of the terrace wall to 
listen, and—what was that? In the valley far below. Beat- 
ing along—beating over the flats like mad? . . . Hoofs! 
. .. My Pip! I’d know that gallop if I were half dead. 
I stared. Dark, down there, but Plicketty-plicketty—no- 
body picks his feet just like that. My Pip—and scared to 
death; I could tell that from the sound of her. “‘She’s heard 
the bird,” I thought ; “da—bless that bird!” For hoofs were 
coming up the pitches as if devils were after them. That 
was like Pip. She would n’t stay still to be devoured; she ’d 
light out like seven streaks—and I pelted down the road to 
meet her. “Pip! Pippy! It’s me!” I kept calling; but just 
then the crashing suddenly became soft quick thuds, as out 
of the woods-shadows into the moonlit mowing dashed a 
dark something with bits of white flashing—and Pippy tore 
by me like a typhoon, through the little orchard and straight, 
in one mathematical bee-line, for—her—stable! 

“Wawk!” said the bird. He was down in the woods 
again. No wonder Pip had been frightened—all alone, the 
lamb, and thinking something was going to skin her—and I 
panted across the mowing after her. In the bright moon- 
light—oh, the beauty of it!—Babs was just leaving the 
stable. 

“Get her?” I called. Babs chuckled. 

“She got herself! Dodged into her stall like a rabbit. 
Yes, I fed her. Poor thing—she was scared stiff!” 
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And with two of the lightest hearts in all the world, we 
went arm in arm into the house. 


July 16. 

AGAIN warm basking days; the little barn-swallows are 
on the edge of their nest. Mostly mouths; five wide, 
yellow-rimmed beaks, the childish yellow perhaps a little 
dwindled in the past week—also brief little wings and a coat 
of brownish feathers added. Some evolution before they 
become finished swallows with burnished blue coats, shapely 
wings, and the proper forked tails. This morning when I 
went into the barn there was commotion on that beam; only 
four little heads (and beaks) perched on the edge of the 
mud-nest, and quite outside it, moving alarmedly round on 
his uncertain feet was the fifth and biggest brother—the 
one that, we were sure, was so often fed first. A very large 
tummy on him indeed ; I could see it, light-colored and promi- 
nent, protruding as he sat there. An agitated parent dashed 
in over my head: flew around me like a bird-halo three 
times, hovered an instant as if from long habit over the 
harness-cupboard but decided not to light there (swallow- 
decisions are necessarily swift—swifter even than a hum- 
ming-bird’s, for a humming-bird sits so well on the air), 
and dashed straight to that beam of babies. Such commo- 
tion! such leaning and pushing on the edge of that nest; 
and big brother, wildly though he screamed, egotistically 
though he vibrated those stubby wings, this time did not get 
it all. I wasn’t quite clear which parent this was; but dis- 
tribution was fair, so I think it was Mother. On her ap- 
proach all the beaks had opened fearfully wide; one might 
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think it difficult to maintain such a vacancy and articulate 
at the same time, but they all did; while Mother, though dis- 
tracted by the clamor, did her best to divide. . . . Awfully 
personal, this shoving something from your own beak right 
down your offspring’s throat; as the children grew older I 
should think she would find it almost embarrassing. They 
seemed, although enthusiastically grateful still, a shade criti- 
cal of her method, or of the menu she offered; there seemed 
a hint of suggestion in their shrill tones. Were they already 
arriving at that fell period during which parents some- 
times hear home truths from their young, or was it, after 
all, merely the acridity of hunger in their voices? When 
she had gone, comparative repose settled down upon those 
little birds; serenely eyeing me, cuddling each other, jibbling 
their wide beaks cosily and repeatedly upon their soft little 
breasts, they once more placidly waited. 

This warm, pleasant, breezy weather is marvelous for the 
hay; an extra neighbor has been beguiled in to help and 
every afternoon the hay-fork makes its intermittent purring 
—an expensive hay-fork, put in last year, and entirely doing 
away with our inestimable old brown scaffolding. I appre- 
ciate the speed with which the hay-fork unloads—it grabs 
up nearly a quarter of a load at a bite; but progress inevi- 
tably does away with something one loves, and I miss the 
atmosphere of that dear cosy old scaffold every time I go 
into the hay-barn. It was such a wonderful place to put 
something special—a dab of straw that could go nowhere 
else, a bit of rich clover for Cressy, or sometimes a whole 
load of damp hay hastily brought in in the teeth of a 
storm. . . . Put such a load on that airy, lofty scaffold 
with cracks in it—cracks that, however salutary, neverthe- 
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less have always given me fearful shudders to walk over— 
and it safely dries, and does not set your barn on fire. . . 
We once had a narrow escape; a hint of steam—or smoke— 
soon after the lofts were filled, began to seep out; as the 
men dug into the mass, what alarmingly visible spires of it 
wandered upward! Far within they found gray, burnt wads 
of hay; a nasty and most bodeful odor; and with difficulty 
cooled the great mow to safety. 

This year the hay-makers have proceeded with great care; 
if hay was not dry, it stayed outside till it was; and great 
has been the accomplishment of the hay-fork. It is all an 
extra horse can do, when the shout of “Loaded!” is heard, 
to scrabble with that taut rope all the way from the horse- 
barn door to the astrakhan tree some hundred feet beyond. 
Loads melt away as by magic; but it is a stout tug, and 
Roxy’s big feet are making scrabble-marks in the turf... . 

Evening. 

For some months Cressy has been rather worrying us. 
Last March, in our absence, her this year’s calf should have 
arrived; but March, yea and April, arrived—and no calf. 
Cressy evidently had decided—quite without consulting her 
missises—that a vacation was a desirable thing; so when 
we returned we heard from a disapproving Jim the doleful 
tale of this omission. But—‘‘Givin’ half a pail o’ milk still, 
th’ old fool,” he grudgingly conceded, eyeing her, as she 
stepped majestically down into the yard, with a scathing 
glance. “Wh-oo!” exclaimed Cressy, stopping and looking 
sweetly round at us on her way to the trough; which indeed 
seemed to be all there was to say on the subject. . . . One 
was forced to let it go at that. 
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May went by, and June, and this much July; not a sign of 
interest from the old girl as to renewing that now dwindling 
milk supply. Not that we minded having it dwindle a 
little; Amaryllis was now amply capable of supplying not 
only us, but Charlotte and Goliath and guests or whatever 
other dairy calls might be made upon her; but I was worried 
about the break in Cressy’s habits. She is now ten years 
old; was this the beginning of the end? Cressy’s gentle 
but effective way of informing us that Alexander the Great 
—and the greatly regretted; he was a marvelous calf, and 
we rashly let him be “vealed’’—was her last effort, and that 
she now preferred the negative rdle of being, for the rest 
of her days, a farrow cow? That seemed horribly sad. A 
whole cow, producing nothing, is a noticeable strain on the 
haymow; would sentiment on our part be sufficient to keep 
us, winter after winter, forking down tons of hay for Cressy 
merely because she was our dear Cressy? 

“Sentiment, my dear,” a wise person once informed me, 
“is expensive” ; an obnoxious statement which I have found 
however to be true . . . but we have been so regularly 
sentimental over lambs, calves, pigs, and even roosters—for 
after the horrible time we had consuming the beautiful and 
snow-white Suleiman bin Daoud one Thanksgiving, we 
swore off permanently from ever again nourishing our- 
selves with farm products, except vegetables, of our own; 
could we not spare enough, then (not only of sentiment but 
of its farm-concomitant, hay!) to maintain Cressy for the 
rest of her wandering days? 

Babs was a little dubious about it. “A cow eats an awful 
lot, belovedest,” she had said, gloomily. . . . But my 
Cressy. . . . I should n’t know the farm without her. 
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And Gli is growing old, too; though one would never know 
it if he was n’t getting a belt of silver across his nose; silver 
—that used to be pure gold. 

But—yesterday, glorious yesterday! strange sounds came 
from somewhere in the front pasture. Burblings. Sounds 
as of mental disarray. Then more and louder burblings 

. half-moos, bursting .nto an occasional irate bellow. 
My quiet, orderly Cressy; this must be—oh, could it be, the 
moment we had so long awaited? 

Yes; violent bell-donglings—the trot-rhythm. Dongle- 
ongle up in the woods, down the open slopes; dongle- 
dongle, nearer and ever more irate, across the lower paths. 
“B-b-bawwww!” at last spluttered Cressy, trotting (with 
difficulty) through the swamp, then cantering up the little 
hill under the wild apple-tree to thrust her head over the 
barway and look agitatedly down the road. “B-baw-aw!”’ 
she roared. No response; no friend anywhere; she turned 
hastily back over the swamp again, through the narrow 
squeeze between young poplars by the brook—a slim pony- 
route that Cressy usually avoids; then, still ‘‘m-bawing” 
lonesomely to herself, up the steep pasture slopes, round the 
stone wall, and, with scarcely a pause for breath—and Cressy 
is very fond of pauses—off again southward. . . . 

“She ’s going to the graveyard,” I thought worriedly— 
the fence is rather poor there—and ran to saddle Polly. But 
by the time Polly and I were down the slopes and crossing 
the brook, there came a brown and white form lumbering 
agitatedly back toward us; hurrying down to the stream, 
splashing obviously past us, then up the bank—to break into 
another ear-splitting bellow. .No pause for salutations; and 
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a face that I scarcely knew. Such intensity in my calm 
Cressy’s gait! She would tire herself out... . 

But joy possessed me. Hooray! More Alexanders in 
the offing (or better yet, more Amaryllises) ; and (this was 
the real point) more earned and undisputed years for my 
old girl. . . . Riding translatedly up the hill I blessed those 
unquiet “m-baws.”’ A swain lived near-by, a young Jersey 
swain of high degree, and before dusk that evening Jim, 
vastly contented at this outcome of our sad dubieties—for 
he, too, like any one who has once taken care of her, is 
devoted to Cressy—arrived, to lead across the flats and 
round the corner a happy, head-nodding cow. Many times, 
now, she has gone that way—which makes me think that I 
saw “57 delightful honeymoons (with rates)” advertised 
the other day in a reputable newspaper. Honeymoons 
seem to be getting as easily acquired, these days, as pickles; 
in the present state of American progress, may we not hear 
some day of an intrepid individual sampling the whole fifty- 
seven? Cressy had not had fifty-seven; I should be glad if 
she had—but seven is more like her record; seven peaceful 
and poetic walks (with no “rates” attached) across the 
mowing-road and through cherry lane, or else down by the 
sympathetic willows on the flats. I took her once myself; 
in an immodest moment during that war year, when there 
was nobody to do anything but oneself. Not at all struck 
by an unseemliness in the procedure, Cressy waddled placidly 
by my Polly’s astonished shoulder out the lane—Polly up 
to then had never led a cow—with only a slight interlude 
on the way, when we passed two oxen behind a fence, when 
Cressy indicated, for some time, her firm intention of climb- 
ing that fence. But we dissuaded her, and she fared docilely 
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on down the next little road to the cheerful boy’s farm. 
The trip home when we came for her later, was a sadder 
affair ; Cressy was reluctant to leave; and if it had not been 
for the kind assistance of a farmer’s wife (whom I have 
sometimes helped chase wandering turkeys, or sheep), 
Cressy’s toes might yet be planted in the soft earth of that 
little hill. A wave or two of my neighbor’s apron, how- 
ever—Cressy is not accustomed to having blue gingham 
aprons waved at her—startled her so that our procession 
from then moved blithely on, and as soon as she saw Dipper 
Hill loom greenly before her, she hurried her steps of her 
own accord, so that, quite unharmed by the slight uncon- 
ventionality of our expedition, yet agreeing that we were 
just as pleased it was over, and over for the year, we all 
three turned peacefully in at the barnyard gate. . 

So now, this afternoon, triumphal marches were in the 
air; and down our little valley, under the sympathetic wil- 
lows, past young spruces invariably fragrant in the low sun, 
waved at by goldenrod, by tall brown. grasses, by the soft, 
rose-lilac heads of joepyeweed, by virginal silvery yarrow 
(a good bridesmaid’s flower), paced Cressy the half-mile 
to her nuptials. Sure of herself, contented, mature; this 
was indeed a “consummation devoutly to be wished’; and 
my child and I, after an interval of tea-cups on the steps (I 
don’t know why, but we always like tea on the steps), 
dashed off for a jubilant sunset ride. 

A ridge-ride to-day; it was an hour for ridges, and there 
is an especial one that we adore. It has the distinction of 
being the longest ridge anywhere about here; it has a great 
valley and waves of mountains on one side, fair, sun-smitten 
pastures and glimpses of bluer mountains on the other; and 
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after climbing to it by a heartbreakingly steep little wood- 
road, all rock-ledges, you burst out on this ridge-glorious- 
ness. Slopes go scalloping and dimpling down; and across 
the valley a sharp pasture goes up, with a huge maple on its 
summit and the solid shadow of that maple, bright blue, 
falling down the gold-brown slope for what looks like half 
a mile. I never saw a shadow fall so far. . . . We stopped 
the horses to stare at’it. Blackberries delayed us, too— 
courteous, high-bushed berries which not only ourselves but 
the horses enjoyed. Pud picks blackberries with skill. Oc- 
casionally he gets inclusive and bites off the whole of a 
red-fruited shoot; it makes one feel puckery to think of it— 
yet only a shade of gravity, of reflection, comes into his 
brown eye as he chews the terrific thing grindingly down. 

Just over the next hill, still on the ridge, I saw in the 
tumultuous pasture something I had never seen before— 
a thing like a huge empty swimming-pool; its bottom of 
sunlit emerald turf, three of its sloping sides solid rock. 
Those three sides were perfectly inclosed; at the far end 
was a gentler slope with a depression for the pool’s outlet. 
. . . Surely, the Swimming Pool of the King of the Aztecs! 
There were plenty of Aztecs in the other sections of our 
country; why not Aztecs in Vermont? And the Aztecs were 
great on plumbing (that is, they had artificial pools and 
things—the kings did). If there’s one thing more than 
another that archzologists love to tell you the ancients had, 
it’s plumbing. The plumbing in Rome—ooh! And as for 
Pompeii . . . words fail to describe the intricacies, the 
thrills, the better-than-anything modern-ness, of that Pom- 
peian plumbing. One can see actual bits of it sticking out, 
still. . . . Almost ahead of Rome. . . . And probably the 
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Hittites did better yet. The Hittites, it seems, are rather 
the latest love of archzologists; their Art is now being 
placed in the more progressive museums, and there has 
even been established a Chair of it—of Hittite art. I am 
not sure about plumbing, but probably it will be included 
later. No antique nation is complete nowadays without its 
reproachfully superior system of baths . . . and yet every 
one’s joyful surprise over these revelations seems, somehow, 
rather a fling at antiquity. I can see Gli basking in a brook 
without undue astonishment—and how about the age-old 
spectacle of sparrows on the edge of a fountain? Are we 
not—have we not always been, one might feelingly inquire, 
in this connection, “more than many sparrows’? But it is 
hard, I know, to give a fellow-being credit for the slightest 
sense, particularly if he lived somewhere back of that intel- 
lectual and moral abyss we insist on having yawn at us 
between a head-pattingly approved a. p. and an utterly im- 
possible, because pagan, B.c. From infancy I have been 
trained to see, thus, the mental topography of a rearward 
world: since a.D., an immense plateau, with a gentle up- 
grade, or sometimes (during a Reformation or a Renais- 
sance) a wild upward leap, of progress; behind a. D. an 
instant drop. Down, down, into barbarism, blackness, and 
three-story iniquity; until recently, quite unrelieved even by 
plumbing. This, I suppose, is the true Puritan point of 
view, and it has taken a series of steady shocks, added to 
deep and persistent reflection on the Hittites, to dynamite 
one out of it. It is beautiful, however, to be out. To look 
back on an unbent world—not broken in the middle, but, 
like a half-broken plant-stem that one has successfully 
bandaged up, with its civilization-line really beginning to 
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mend. . . . And even this bit of consent is infernally com- 
placent; for I know that, in allowing a swimming-pool on 
our ridge road to a King of the Aztecs, Babs and I felt quite 
a-beam with reminiscent generosity. 

But it was a swimming-bath—it could have been nothing 
else ; or a modern-minded glacier intended to have somebody 
swim in it and then nobody did. Vermont is not very fond 
of aquatics. Its people seldom go near the sea, and dread it 
when they do; a natural result, perhaps, of being brought up 
on the solidity of mountains. One does n’t like to see fluid 
mountains, turning all colors, and dancing dangerously up 
and down. . . . Besides, what water we have is cold, in 
‘Vermont. 

On this golden afternoon, though, everything looked 
warm; and two work-horses that hurried to stare over an 
old wall at us (one a beautiful gray, with a black foretop and 
- mane, the other a brilliant bay that burned red in the sun) 
had the most interested eyes. They were greatly thrilled by 
our horses’ going along the little road unencumbered by 
anything that dragged behind; and galloped beside us as 
long as their pasture lasted, when they halted abruptly, then 
still craned their great necks to watch us. Cows have similar 
thrills. At first they think our horses are just loose horses; 
and then they see a piece of something on top that does n’t 
look right, and extra things flopping alongside—whereat a 
whole herd of them, sticking up its united tails, will gambol 
hilariously along inside a fence, letting out wild “baws” of 
mingled exhilaration and amazement. We are gradually 
educating them, however; the cattle near our farm are get- 
ting quite bored with us, and raise only momentary heads 
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as we go by; but when we travel new, and wild, ways we 
can count on the galloping escort. 

Gli on these occasions is much divided in his emotions; 
running busily along to keep up with us, yet insulted at the 
noisy bovine rush so dangerously near, and sending, under 
his collie-eyebrows, the most baleful glances at them. It is 
very funny. To-day some black and white heifers, with one 
speckled pink one included, were having a beautiful frolic 
beyond the blackberries; our defender was n’t with us. He 
had gone as far as the village, and there somehow dropped 
off. We missed him immensely. A golden thing, lighting 
up the little green roads; a responsive being, rejoicing in 
our joys, tearing along where we tore, loafing where we 
loafed ; tributarily drinking, whether he wants water or not, 
out of every mossy log-trough or old iron kettle his adored 
horses stop at—because they do it, and he must too. 

Besides this—after all, a different little world, a dog- 
world, galloping there beside us; a world of smells and 
quests; of dog-encounters—strange, unaccountable, bar- 
baric; almost as barbaric as Aztecs (there one goes, breaking 
off one’s world again, but it’s frightfully hard not to!); a 
world of growls, sometimes, and roughening hair, and a stiff 
tail—though Goliath is usually, at these times, the most 
tactful dog I ever knew, having trotted after us on a two 
weeks’ riding-trip—through the Adirondacks too, and Ad- 
irondack dogs are horrid—and never had one fight. This 
afternoon we had come up by a farm where two half-hound 
curs invariably bawl at our heels for half a mile and where 
we generally worry about Gli, down in the growly midst of 
it; but without loss of dignity, he slides even through that. 
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Last year he had an amusing—yet sometimes alarming— 
“spell” of losing his temper if curs yapped too long; he 
would suddenly turn, make the most horrible toothy faces 
at them, then, if they did n’t stop, bowl them instantly onto 
their backs and stand over them, like any medieval St. 
George over a dragon, till they promised to be good... 
whereat he would let them up, and, with the most pleased 
tail in the world, trot gleefully after us. We were perfectly 
amazed. Was our tolerant Gli getting more easily insulted 
as he grew older? But this “none of your lip” attitude 
seems, this summer, to have entirely vanished. Once more 
we have the suspensive tail, the tactful passings, the digni- 
fied, ambassadorial dismissals. “Good dog,’ we are careful 
to praise him, after one of these diplomatic triumphs—for 
we believe even in dog-arbitration!—“nice dog, keep his 
temper lovely, yes; mice Gli!’ He glances complacently up, 
does a tributary waggle of a fluffy tail, “Yes, did n’t I do it 
well?” then forges competently ahead. 

We have never measured our ridge; it may not be very 
long, but one goes through so much scenic excitement that a 
mile seems like many. Hill-miles usually do, anyway. And 
with a sunset . . . one can have time to be born again. 
Rolling golden-browns; rough, pink, heathery pastures— 
only, alas, it was hardhack—against Ascutney’s deep 
Wedgewood blue. (We suddenly wondered if heather, too, 
was an agricultural sin.) Two or three long, thin clouds 
were left, on a very clear afterglow; thin and golden, then 
bright rose, then (quickly) purple-gray with a fiery line 
beneath. The very brightest fire; over the brilliantly dark 
hills, the only color left. Facing it, we dropped down- 
ward to the dusk of a valley road where the horses, with a 
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little glance and ear-gesture at each other—“now !’’—leaped 
into a swift canter. Cold, that valley; brook-cold, mist- 
cold; but hoof-clatter is warming, and after a half-dozen 
miles, when we turned into the dark-ended gouge in the 
hills with one lone tree on the sky (which is all, in this 
light, that our dear valley looks like), there by the swamp 
was a restored and moderate bell-donging: the graze- 
rhythm. Cressy, at home once more, calmly acquiring the 
evening meal. All over, the suspense and the unrest; and 
as the horses stepped softly by we saw, in the dark swamp, 
a dim whiteness lift and hold itself—Cressy, doubtless 
staring benignly at our shadowy and passing forms. 


July 17. 

THE little barn-swallows are really out—not only on the 
beam, but doing little flutters about the barn. One of them 
fluttered into Marquis’s box-stall, could n’t find his way out 
again and was having a most distracted baby time whang- 
ing his little soft self against the partition, when I went in 
and managed to show him the space above it—always open, 
but he had n’t seen it, poor infant, and mother and father 
were at that moment both out. This afternoon, as we rode 
up, we saw a row of those absurd babies on the outside ledge 
over the door—immense progress; just about on a level with 
our heads, but staring at us with calm. Centaurs, I imagine, 
rarely alarmed the animal world; we often find that, on 
horseback, we can come very close to wild creatures. One 
afternoon a deer was leisurely crossing our little road, just 
by Wup’s puddle; we caught sight of him beautifully, yet 
also leisurely, clearing the barway opposite, and the flash of 
his white tail; as the horses came forward he began a slow, 
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bounding trot, and, with scarcely a sound from the dry 
leaves, lifted himself up a steep bank, bore his white lantern 
clearly under a hemlock shadow, and drifted, as deer do, 
miraculously, spiritually away. . . . So as we rode up to 
the baby swallows, they stared most sweetly into our faces 
and did not stir. They are as large as their parents now, 
and their little coats growing quite dark-blue; but even at a 
distance we can tell babies from adults by that light-colored 
infantile rim about the mouth. 

And now all five rims were there. A little swishing was 
heard overhead in the air; in another moment both parents 
arrived, jammed supplies down a beak or two each, then 
added their brighter breasts to the row. Seven, in a line! 
That was irresistible; and Babs, still sitting on Dolly, cau- 
tiously drew out a kodak. The parents after fidgeting 
along a little did not like the looks of that, and flew; but the 
simple-minded row of babies sat placidly there, winking their 
little eyes, and all got “took.” They would have had a 
second one snapped only Dolly, disapproving of this wait 
(with her stall so near), stepped her forelegs abruptly over 
the sill, and the babies, disconcerted, began doing little 
scoopy flights here and there. 

Later, when I went through the cow-barn to close its back 
door, I saw a little form huddled on the rail of the pad- 
dock fence that runs close by. A lone baby swallow—got 
clear around here all by himself; and very scared. He had 
a fearful time when I began to close that door; scrooched 
down, half fluttered his baby wings, and began almost 
screaming for mother—but did not quite dare fly; and I 
managed, very softly, to bring it to, without his precipitating 
his little downy self upon the almost untried air. As I 
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peered at him through the little window there came a swift 
flash—Mother with a mouthful; she fed him, chittered to 
him, finally (for it was almost evening, and nest-time), got 
him to spread his stubby wings and go with her round the 
corner to safety. Such a good parent. 


July 18. 
Kim’s manners in pasture have been growing rather to 
resemble those of a wild stallion with a bunch of attendant 
mares. It is quite tiresome. I can’t walk more than ten 
steps inside his Majesty’s “preserve” without hearing those 
impudent swift feet pounding hard in my direction (Kim’s 
intuitions are really uncanny)—to see, forsooth, what I 
want in there! He circles insolently around, ducking his 
head and coming closer and closer; after due consideration, 
and with equal impudence, he goes bucketing off again, his 
ladies (who of course had come dashing with him, to be in 
it, whatever “it’’ was) streaming after him. But it was not 
a pleasant atmosphere. I didn’t like the look in Kim’s eye. 
One did n’t care to feel perpetually on guard, either, in one’s 
own pasture; also there have been, we judge, sufficient weeks 
of howlings to account for our next year’s needs; so a few 
days ago we extracted the gentleman and put him, to his 
vast disgust, on his stake-rope again. Now that haying is 
nearly finished, there is staking-room everywhere; we don’t 
have to economize spots any more. But, even so, we can’t 
always put him out of sight and hearing of the pasture, so 
when even an ear of him becomes visible the ladies at once 
run to the wall and baw! at him, and he bawls back. Let us 

hope they will grow tired of it. 
Thalma, that mother-soul, is already quite content, how~- 
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ever, because with Kim’s removal the young stallions and 
mares, her dear stepchildren whom she devotedly loves, have 
been restored to her. Sucha reunion! Of course they could 
not be in with Mr. Kim. We tried Shiny in there once, 
when he was just a little weanling, and one would have 
thought any villain would have had pity on his lonesome- 
ness, away from his mother for the first time; but Kimmie, 
with his harem eye, no sooner caught sight of him—they 
were near the wall, at the top of the pasture hill—than wick- 
edness darted into his look; he circled and circled, like a 
hawk, nearer and nearer; we were tearing down from the 
terrace, but Shiny was already on his stomach, crawling 
before Kim in the most abject and sickening terror; we 
saw Kim dive at him; Shiny with a scream got up, and, with 
desperation in his eye, flew at the barbed wire fence, nearly 
five feet high—and before we could reach him, leaped it! 
landing on his nose with a terrible rake all down his little 
face, his chest and forelegs bleeding from the barbs... . 
And Kim, with ladies, is so unfailingly sweet and kind! 


July 19. 

A MOONLIT flower-garden—mildly moonlit—is a fine 
place to see stars from. One is so thrown upward, at night. 
Dark sweeps of hills, Alpha immensely looming; one’s 
world, except for a few starry flowers, is all stars. It is 
only lately I have discovered this; because the garden used 
to be a vegetable-garden, and some way one did not stand in 
the midst of one’s vegetables, no matter how ardent one’s 
interest in them (and mine never was very ardent), to ad- 
mire the stars. A casual scent of—turnip, let us say, or 
even the pleasant muskiness of tomato-plants, would tether 
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one to earth; the stars would have to lift one out of it; 
whereas on a flower-fragrance, the veriest unutilitarian 
whiff of it, one floats . . . upward, presumably! 

The moon is old and golden to-night; when I went down, 
she was just rising; doing soft golden glitters at me 
through chinks in the pear-tree foliage. The petunias, with 
that golden light coming through them (they had been star- 
ing at the setting sun, and so had their backs to the east), 
were unbelievably glorified; I had seen them quite common- 
place, the other way round. ... Yes; as Monet says, 
“light is the most important person in the picture”; the 
garden shows me that every day. The petunias are little 
globes of beauty, with the moon, that low and old, behind 
them; their leaves darkly silhouetted, their transparent blos- 
soms glowing. They seem to be having ceremonies of their 
own, that little host; will they turn, erelong, to the moon? 

Across the path are white pinks. Moonlight and their 
fragrance seem the same. . . . White moons above spun 
silver—their slim, silver spears of foliage are almost 
dazzling. Something on. their petals glistens like mica; a 
pink is made for the moon. . . . Single small white moons 
above spun silver foliage; precious to know they are just 
pinks. They might be moons, and float away. Poof!... 
But under a dew like this one could follow them by their 
fragrance, breathe oneself into the scented wake of them, 
and bring them down. The garden needs them. More than 
any other single flower they bring this moonlight down; 
hold it fast in those small scented circles, pin it with silver 
leaf-pins, with their long cool silver stems, quite safely in 
the earth. 

In the shadows of the pear-tree, safe from the moon, a 
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firefly climbed the sweet-pea brush. Green as an emerald, 
or a tiny star; lighting the red brush-stems, the pale small 
leaves and tendrils of the sweet peas, one great pale bloom— 
then slowly floating his starry emerald away. ... Very 
dark where he was; darkly golden just beyond, where the 
young pale-blue heads of delphinium, half-buds, were 
catching the soft gold light. They looked as if they were 
growing in it. I had never seen any garden, for the little 
it had in it, so ineffable. So hinting, if not quite able to 
show it yet, at everything lovely. Smitten with softness; 
soft gold, soft warm shadows—yet with the needful little 
clear line here and there; the round of a petunia-petal 
emerging from shadow; the small, pale modelings of lark- 
spur-buds; iris-blades, silver-gold on a dark path—almost 
gleaming. Far down, a mist of faint whiteness is the Chica- 
dee’s plant; recklessly flourishing, already generously spray- 
ing up and about; unscented, rather formless, but it catches 
in its own mizzy way the moonlight; above all it is one more 
perennial in the perennial bed, a white thing (that J never 
should have thought of) by the blue of the larkspurs, and 
we are very grateful for it. Already it takes up a lovely 
lot of room; and I shall never, never remember its name. 
Rash of it, if ever it was to occupy this garden, and be at 
the same time a recognizable entity, not to have bloomed 
in the gardens of my youth. 

But I know the sweet alyssum; our sweet alyssum, in 
truth, means it shall be known. Fat rows already vigor- 
ously white; not at all dim, as sweet alyssum often is. Each 
clustered head makes itself a little owner of moonlight; each 
wee blossom in the cluster, indeed, is having its say. Polar- 
izing, one feels, is going heartily on; hand in hand, down 
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the long rows, these invincible ones are squeezing some of 
it even from an old bit of moon. 

It is gratifying to be thus bordered, even if there is not 
so very much inside the bordering. (Though there’s going 
to be; it’s growing!) . .. And climbing the old stone 
garden steps under the Woodstock pear, I saw, beside 
Alpha’s inkiness, that the low moon, still almost brushing 
the eastern woods, had not dimmed the stars at all. Saturn 
was brilliant; and, as I looked back at the garden, the little 
gold rounds of the petunias still stood out, beyond the 
moon-bed of the pinks. . . . On the studio step (a single, 
weavery, old stone), sat a pottery jar. A large one, of 
Greek lines. Under the white bells of the convolvulus, the 
moonlight did charming things with that jar. It was only 
yesterday that I put it on that step; as a rule I dislike much 
pottery sitting round an unstudied old farm-house; but this 
one bit seems right. With some trepidation, I asked my 
child if she liked it; and to my delight, “Yes,” said Babs, 
cordially ; “I raised one eyebrow twice when I saw that!” 

The jar will stay there. 

And really—the little shakings of those bells above it! 
Their shadows, on the silvery house! The fluid silver on that 
jar! There was nothing for it but to make a run for the 
front porch. 


Sunday, July 20. 

Turis A.M. I hoed the cosmos. Cosmos is a delicate plant, 
somehow not suggesting hoes; but it had not been growing 
fast enough to suit one’s idea of the ultimate needful stature 
of cosmos—I really didn’t see how it could ever, at this rate, 
get to be four feet high before frost; and it suddenly oc- 
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curred to me that the hoe was a stimulating tool. A smoth- 
eringly hot morning, yet delicious with that sense of utter 
irresponsibility which Sundays give; and as usual when 
nothing on earth is making me do it, I worked with special 
fury. (‘“Work,”’ however, is the wrong word; nothing in 
the world is work after writing. All, all, play!) Furiously, 
then, one played with the clean soil. Dry on top, it was, 
gratifyingly damp underneath; just the nicest state for self- 
commendatory hoeing—because, as my daughter says, it 
“looks so spiffy when it’s done.” It did. Lovely, fluffy, 
light-green cosmos; lovely, fluffy earth, an ideal rich brown, 
and heaped up just like earth about corn, only romantically 
—and all because of the uncalled-for, Sunday morning 
hoe. . . . But one was hot! ‘His brow was wet with honest 
sweat’; and by the cooling way the little breeze loitered 
through my hair, I judged that was too. Really a delightful 
feeling; but one wondered, perversely as usual, if dishonest 
sweat might not be just as agreeable, if the breeze blew 
(I always like to quarrel with set and positive epithets. in 
poems!) and, while putting the hoe in the shed, concluded 
that no sweat—except perhaps the deservedly cold one a 
burglar might be in while entering somebody’s bedroom— 
could be dishonest. . . . Farming and stoking and running 
marathons, or producing literature in a hot wave—these 
seemed to be the most perspiration-producing occupations I 
could think of at the moment, and those are pretty honest 
jobs; so having broken at least six muscular and gluey cob- 
webs on my way to the wooden peg where the hoe belongs, 
I gave up speculating and set to removing these from my 
hair. At this season we have the most amazing cobwebs; 
chiefly in barn doors. In the top corners of the horse-barn 
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doors hang two such preposterous spiders, invariably upside 
down except when they reverse themselves and chase some- 
thing, or run across the web to wind up a morsel of newly 
flapping prey—that I feel moved to count them in with the 
live stock. They are so scenic, against the sky. Last eve- 
ning, as we were unsaddling, one of them hung spang in 
the middle of the moon, a glorious rising moon just looking 
through parted, gold-edged clouds over the black mass of 
a thick young apple-tree; yet the moon didn’t abash the 
spider a bit. As important he in his sphere of a barn door, 
as, for all her tide-surging, she in her skyey one; and satis- 
fying indeed was the drawing of him upon her mellow face. 
His light, wonderfully designed legs were more beautiful 
than the seven-branched candlestick ; his web was exquisitely 
etched; and as the moon moved upward it was pretty to see 
him, web and all, decline a little; compose himself, deco- 
ratively, toward the moon’s lower corner... . And we 
went in, feeling that it had been really rather magnificent 
to see one spider—to be sure, a colossal, moon-gilded, St. 
Peter’s of a spider—thus almost outdoing our rival planet. 

After returning from a stroll around the orchard—where 
apples look frequent, but so far impossibly small—I was 
interested to hear, from the flower-garden, the sound of the 
hoe. Daughter, piqued, not so much by my achievements, 
as by the prevalence of devil’s lace in the bed of bachelor’s 
buttons, was scratting violently at one corner of the bed. 
In the path beside her lay the slain; nice lots of slain, still 
sprawling derisively. “You’re doing a lot of good on 
that corner!” I remarked; ae Babs, head down in the 
plants, fone 

“Really? . . . Makes a person feel like the Salvation 
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Army!” she murmured; and at that unexpected vision of a 
London suburb on a Sunday morning, I also grinned. 
“Hoe-salvation?’ I suggested; and bent down over the 
next bed to pick petunias. . . . I wish flowers in the house 
would keep longer; the contents of our vases are quite too 
fond of behaving like poor Rumpty’s clothes in “Bleak 
House’—Rumpty of the high stool in an office, the large 
family in an ashy suburb, and the clothes which never could 
be all fresh and new at once. . . . If the lilies in the big 
copper pot are looking their best, then the nasturtiums on 
the table are beginning to fade; and when calendulas have 
been put in their place, behold! both the copper pot of lilies, 
the stone jar of sweet peas (by the front window), even 
the ungrateful bachelor’s buttons under the old hall mirror 
(and they ’re supposed to last forever) are losing color or 
curling up. . . . And flower-picking to me is a deliberate 
and critical job. One likes to invent combinations; to put 
in a sprig of something one has never tried before; to see 
if bits of that funny lavender sweet alyssum won’t look nice 
with the calendulas—also a hint of mignonette for fra- 
grance, and for a touch of extra green. (Though it takes 
a stout bit of mignonette, one finds, to cut through the 
calendulaishness of calendulas!) . . . And it’s very odd, 
how most of the flowers seem to be delayingly sticky. Pe- 
tunias, of course; calendulas are actually gummy; snap- 
dragon and verbena linger far too fondly on the fingers; 
even nasturtium stems are juicy. I sometimes think that 
every plant one picks from, except the tough ones one can’t 
pick without one’s treasured red Japanese shears (given us 
by the Chicadee, who always thinks of just what one most 
needs), makes a point of exuding something; but I don’t 
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use shears any more than I have to because I do like having 
both hands free to combine and insert, to wiggle in a bit of 
something beside some particular color, to try and re-try 
one’s effects. The Chicadee generously remarks, “I like 
your mixed bunches; but,” she sagely concluded, “I stick to 
my old combinations.” . .. There’s something in that; 
the Chicadee is a very busy little lady, and following in pre- 
vious tracks saves time; but we do so love and live on 
variety—even in flower arrangements—or a different jam 
almost every day for breakfast! For these are some of the 
small ways in which variety may so easily be had; and, if 
one is as fond of jam and flowers as we are, quite splendidly 
conspicuous ways. . 


July 21. 

Art last! Haying finished, all except the swamps. Being 
damp, they can be done later—any time. Jim of course 
honorably came to me: “What you want done with them 
swamps? Hand-mow ’em?” (Good boy, so ready, if one 
said the word, to put off his own needs till some still later 
day.) 

And I hastily replied: “Yes—but not now. For good- 
ness’ sake do your own, first, Jim.’ So with sounds of 
relief, all the hay-machinery went clanking and jingling 
off down the hill. The rains to be sure have wonderfully 
saved the grass; some farmers, in very damp localities, are 
only beginning theirs, so I trust Jim’s crop may still be 
edible. Ten cows! though, as he often conscientiously re- 
lates, he is now “only milkin’ five.” But before long the 
other five will come along, and then all ten of them, in 
winter, will need nice green hay... . 
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A sunny, clear day, full of “pep” and brace; magnificent 
blue and white sky, freshness everywhere; the sort we have 
been waiting for. Now that haying is over, we shall doubt- 
less have a “spell” of them. But we are glad; for a guest 
is coming to-day—an English friend of my child’s who has 
been vacationing in America and comes to spend final weeks 
on Dipper Hill. Mrs. R. has been cheerfully bustling about 
the dear old house, shining and polishing it; Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle have the most wonderful bright blond heads, 
that match the brass candlesticks on the brick mantelpiece 
above; the silver in the little drawer of the old mahogany 
table winks at one like a jeweler’s exhibition; the garden 
has offered its gayest flowers, and even the front house- 
borders (which had been sulking in the rain) have straight- 
ened up their contents and are looking almost floral. Usu- 
ally we have the most cheery, even flaunting mass of Bar 
Harbors in these beds; but this year, for some time, (is it 
because we have been specializing in flowers in another 
place, and our borders are insulted?) the plants simply re- 
mained a stalk and one bloom each; and that, for a petunia, 
is scarcely playing the game. But all they needed, appar- 
ently was haying weather, for of late they have begun to 
branch and be quite frequently pink. Also the pansies, after 
recovering from a humiliating bug which every night took 
scallops out of their faces and made pepper-holes in their 
leaves, are beginning here and there to lift up an uninjured 
design in blue or purple velvet; and I think that possibly, in 
a week or two, the borders will consent to be the jumble of 
color our old terrace needs. The phlox has all along been 
green and flourishing, and now has nice spikes of bud show- 
ing; every year I forget whether these particular ones are 
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going to be white or pink and (because of the petunias) 
pray they ‘ll be white. Those buds look suspiciously pink- 
ish; I was sure they were white last year; dear me, is it 
possible they ’ve changed themselves—succumbed to a horrid 
pink influence somewhere? Phlox-pink—the kind of pink 
I know they are—would simply howl at Bar Harbors. .. . 

Pip and Donlinna, who have been working hard lately, 
were staked out this morning to eat an extra ration of long 
grass—Donny just over the mowing wall, a sightly spot 
from which her chestnut head often conspicuously lifts 
itself; and as I went up stairs with pinks and mignonette 
for the guest-room, the cheery, considerate voice of Mrs. R. 
arose from the adjacent bath room, where she was shaking 
rugs from the windows. ‘“Donlinna’s gettin’ real used to 
things, isn’t she? . . . I used to be so careful, when I put 
a rug out; I jest aidged it out, and even then she jumped; 
but now I put ’em right out and shake ’em, and she don’t 
notice a mite.” 

It is wonderful to have so horsey a person coming in to 
help us. It goes so with the farm. Mrs. R. drives herself 
over, unhitches her steed, and then, brown-faced and beam- 
ing in her neat, short dress and spotless apron, strides ably 
down the path and into the kitchen. If pony-visitors come, 
she knows about the ponies, and deals with them (visitors 
or ponies either) with entire justice; if we are going off 
for the day, she chaperons the left-behind animals as ably 
as she does the house and its contents; while cleaning us 
from top to toe, she manages at the same time to make 
great tubs of apple-sauce, bake us cakes and potatoes and 
muffins, all. sorts of things that take up annoying amounts 
of literary or outdoor time, and at a late hour in the after- 
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noon, leave us not only all shining and sweet-smelling but 
provisioned for half a week. And she is always—the heart 
of her!—bringing us over “something from her garden’”— 
which she manages entirely herself; such a well-trained 
garden, all in beautiful, prosperous, dark-red and green 
rows. . . . Giving away green peas! That seems quite the 
acme of open-handedness. But hospitality runs in her 
family; one day Babs and I were retailing our difficulties, 
in wild regions, about getting food for our saddle-bags 
(especially on Sunday); Mrs. R. said cordially: “Well, if 
you was goin’ anywhere near Mother’s, she’d be glad to 
give you what you want. Mother’s always baked up... . 
Doughnuts or the like, she ’d be glad to let you have some.” 

“Mother ’s always baked up!’ What a heavenly state to 
be in; whatever your job in life, to be always baked up... . 
So far we have never been hungry enough, near Mother’s 
farm, to test this friendly promise; but some day we surely 
shall. Ill fake an appetite on purpose; ride in, and come 
out, I know, laden. Once, before we knew of this farm’s 
existence, we rode out of wild mountain trails into a then 
unknown Plymouth—on the Sabbath. Empty saddle-bags, 
miles and miles from home; but in front of the village store, 
in her best apron, the proprietress was in a rocking-chair on 
the porch; rocking, and surveying a peaceful world. Enter 
two unknown, flannel-shirted brigands on horseback: ““Have 
you any sort of tinned things we could get, to-day?” and a 
tale of starvation was unfolded. 

“T could n’t sell ye anything ; could n’t take money on the 
Sabbath”—our faces fell; “but”—they brightened—“I ’Il 
give ye what you want, an’ you send me the money when 
you git home!” The brigands piled rapturously off their 
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horses; the store was unlocked, saddle-bags filled, and, 
much touched, we rode off into the trails again. She had 
never seen us before; little could she know if she ever would 
again; yet here we went, laden with her food. . . . One 
does n’t forget that sort of rescue. It’s too real. And the 
picture, across the little green, of Miss C. rocking serenely 
on her store porch, then beaming reassurance at our hungry 
countenances, is graven in our memories. 

So to-day the little farhmouse is having not a merely 
mechanical shining, but one efflorescent with interest and 
good will; for good will winks from floor and bright win- 
dow, shouts at one from the freshly mopped threshold of a 
nutmeggy, apple-y kitchen. 

After admiring it, we went out on the steps for tea, also 
for cogitations as to the most Dipper-Hill way of bringing 
up the transatlantic guest. I recommended a pair of ponies; 
but upon consideration we found every pair on the farm 
had been broken up. Ocean and Dignity make a grand 
span—but Ocean was on a job; Jinny and Purry are dar- 
lings, but had both gone the way of the yellow school- 
house; Marigold and Duchess, also two other combinations, 
all had one half missing, so the little pony runabout, with 
its crimson pole, would have to continue “settin’” in the 
shed, and Babs rode tamely off to engage a neighbor’s car. 
Too bad! 


Later. 

Aha! The phlox in the border—just one floweret—has 
come out white; and Kitten has arrived. An intense little 
square-jawed British kitten with an intense color, a brown 
shingle-bob, and deep-set, intense, dark-blue eyes, which, 
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when she grows very intense indeed, go violet-gray. Part 
North-Irish, our Kitten, hence the dark-blue. A horsey Kit- 
ten, who “hunts” (O all-sufficing term!) ; a sporty, fair- 
play-loving Kitten, with a certain vocal abruptness, yet with 
soothingly beautiful English voice and manners—and a 
total uncomprehension of the American practical joke. She 
has been in a Western city with a gay young soda-fountain 
crowd who rushed all day and most of the night; a crowd 
that would motor a hundred miles after dinner to a lake (in 
the social West, there seem always to be lakes; built-up 
lakes, thick with bungalows and mosquitoes—a specialty 
which imported Kittens don’t enjoy), play bridge until mid- 
night, dance till four-thirty, then go swimming in still 
another lake, and motor home a hundred miles to breakfast. 
... “I? I slept,” grunted Kitten, when asked how she 
enjoyed that homeward trip. 

“I suppose they all slept till three o’clock, after that,” we 
marveled; but 

“Oh, no!” instantly popped Kitten, waving incredulous 
blue eyes between us. ‘They got up—early! And began 
telephoning about something else to do. . . . You can 
imagine how brilliant J felt. . . . Don’t see how they 
stand it. They just live on their nerves ” and Kitten, in 
the tones of one who wonders at her own powers of re- 
search, respectfully spoke that well-worn American scare- 
phrase as if it were indeed a thought-nourishing novelty. 
(One doesn’t hear it, in England; for the simple reason 
that nobody does it. Life, there, is supposed to be rather a 
soothing affair. Comfortable. . . .) 

In Winooski—it wasn’t Winooski, but I have always 
loved that name—nobody wished to be soothed; rush, rush, 
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rush all day. Which made existence perhaps unduly agitato 
for the British guest—even an athletic guest of nineteen. 

And now three days in a Pullman; Kitten looked at our 
mountains, breathed a few gasps of air, was introduced to 
the horses—and fell upon our necks. She had fallen there, 
introductorily, when she arrived; but after to-night, when 
we picnicked at the miser-brook, she fell with fresh ardor. 
Miser-brook—oh; and her dear Marquis—ah! Dishes hot 
from a camp-fire; much conversation—on saddle-pads; 
three friendly horse-necks red in the fire-glow; those glim- 
mering daisies—they don’t glimmer, being nearly over, half 
as much as they did, but Kitten fell at once under their spell ; 
Mars in a birch-top, Saturn supreme over spruces; the ring- 
around of brook-music. The child is as keen on these things 
as we are—and comprehendingly silent. For Dipper Hill, 
how ideal a guest! 

And then came the black ride home. No shred of moon; 
stars hidden behind forest; not even a white shirt, or Pip’s 
ankles, visible. The horses started trotting, and we clat- 
tered unthinkingly along in our usual state of after-dark 

bliss, till a rather pinched voice somewhere in the rear said, 
“Are—are you there, anybody?” It dawned on us; in 
England one hunts in daylight, is back usually for tea; one 
does not ride the roads. Kitten had scarcely ridden thus on 
a road in her life—and never after dark. Whereat we 
brought her between us, and talked busily; Babs occasion- 
ally held up a luminous wrist-watch, and in a few thanky- 
marms more—for we were climbing mountain, now—an 
entirely reassured Kitten was gaily navigating the dark. 
serwrrCan you see me now?” would come Babs’ pleased query 
(we always ask each other that, when we strike a particu- 
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larly inky stretch) ; and, “Not even your white collar” would 
come, in equal delight, from Marquis’ rider. All was 
well. There need be no flaw in our usual daily program— 
for Kitten liked to ride in the dark. Soon the mountain 
up-ended itself into starlight, against which Pisgah stood 
out; and then the two children simply rollicked along, gallop- 
ing under wood-blackness beside a damp, starlit meadow 
from which came the loveliest strong swamp-smells. Hay 
that had been wet; and a small whiff of sweetness from some 
flowering bush. ‘Lovely!’ I breathed, galloping with 
them. 

“Did n’t get that,” said my child regretfully; “I’ve got a 
cold, you see.” 

“But you smelled the hay-field,” objected Kitten; gallantly 
sticking up for her friend’s underrated nose. 

“Oh, yes—big smells like that; not the whimsical little 
ones that travel down the valleys,” smiled Babs, holding her 
head fastidiously on one side; at which our guest, after the 
habit of the English school-boy in the presence of any sort 
of “guff,” audibly though politely snorted. 

“Huh!” she muttered. “Too much for me, these re- 
markable—ur-ur—poetic—ur’”—and words failed her; 
whereat Babs said very sweetly, “I won't say ’em then!” and 
Kitten contradictorily screamed, “Do! I like ’em!” and my 
pair, in ever-increasing congeniality, galloped on... . 
Smells do travel down, valleys; some of our valleys are so 
narrow they conduct a fragrance nicely. Troughs of odor! 


July 25. 
Kitten and Babs have ridden off to town with poor scared 
Elizabeth (who had a misunderstood time in a winter 
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“place,” last year). Babs has forsworn for a time her morn- 
ing labors; I was glad to see her in the sunshine, trotting 
hilariously out the lane with Kitten’s round form rising (in 
a boundsome, frolicsome, young way that is all her own) 
from a twin saddle beside her. Dark head, flopping brown 
shingle-bob, coursed together by the bank where the un- 
wanted blackberries wave, and a young poplar puts sea-green 
in your face; dipped toward the woods and disappeared. I 
smiled after them—and then sighed. My brain somehow 
felt slack and unworkish; I felt a need of the sun. Litera- 
ture is of necessity a sunless job; so after enjoyably taking 
Cressy to the front pasture, and loitering immorally by the 
way, I came back via the garden. Ah, here was sun, and the 
good smell of earth; could one not putter—just a little— 
before going up to work? I went blissfully here and there, 
extracting one cheese-weed from the mignonette, bending 
over the verbenas and plucking from that cordial mass an 
almost drowned intruder; finally settling down with some 
earnestness over the candytuft. It is blossoming beautifully, 
but has grown with sufficient separateness to encourage 
weeds; and as I leaned over it placidly pulling out the 
(maybe) fiftieth generation of pigweed, I felt, more than 
ever, the restfulness of gardening stealing over me; stealing 
up one’s arms, even creeping into one’s brain and doing 
something soothing there. . . . Not the pose that soothed, 
surely; bent double, extracting weeds; was it the restfulness 
of the inevitable, I wondered? For gardening is inevitable. 
No mixing in of unknown personalities, no hazarding of 
pony-dispositions, but just the inevitableness of soil; damp- 
ness or drouth, poverty or richness; have one, and obtain 
flowers—allow the other, and don’t have flowers. . . . Put 
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a sweet-pea seed in just this bit of ground, a cool bit under 
thin pear-tree boughs yet smitten by afternoon sun, and 
well you know what you'll get—delicate greenhouse foli- 
age, large and exquisite, though few, blooms. So restful! 
And now rest stole and stole over me—for there is surely 
inevitableness about weeds; there ’s that solace in them any- 
way, bless their inevitable heads. .. . 

Candytuft seems to have a certain inevitableness too. It 
turns out lavender where you want it white, and in a blazing 
spot where you would have so loved lavender, it glitters up 
at you a too-brilliant snow. But these very-white heads are 
good for picking; charming to alleviate the monotone of 
bachelor’s buttons in a self-seeded bed near the house where, 
like Darwin’s pigeons on the island, they ’ve all turned blue. 
Last year that bed was the nicest mingling of proper cen- 
taurean tints; but it really seems as if blue must be a bache- 
lor button’s basic or normal tint, for “back to normalcy,” 
this generation has swiftly fled. . . . I don’t quite like it. 
There ’s a stupidity about it; just as utterly normal people 
are sometimes just a shade uninspiring. One likes an occa- 
sional burst—a dash of purple or red in temperaments just 
as much as in a garden; where one sometimes wearies of 
a whole, calm bed of these “lordly male-sapphires,” and 
longs for “rubies, courageous at heart.” .. . 

According to Browning therefore, an exceedingly cour- 
ageous sweet pea has just bloomed at the end of the row; a 
King Edward, good luck to him. Such a clear crimson; 
pocketfuls of rubies, when the sun comes through him, 
could not shine so. And rubies don’t have exquisite, airy 
jade-green as a setting. (But would rubies, in a pattern of 
jade, be as nice? I think not. Jade is solid; and one of 
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the joys of the jade-green that surrounds my King Edward 
is its lightness and swayingness; a way it has of standing 
on its little green heels and pawing the air with shoots 
and tendrils. Jade is an impassive stone; it would “sit 
heavy’ rather than uprear, and would not, therefore, make 
good foliage for ruby-blossoms, no matter how they shone. ) 


Later. 

I wisH flies and bees didn’t have such human voices. 
They are dreadfully alarming. Confidential murmurs ap- 
proaching up the drive—to me, shivering behind my cinna- 
mon-rose screen (for the children are lunching in the village, 
and I and the wicker tea-table are on the porch). I ago- 
nizedly listen; merely two flies on the porch post having a 
heated discussion. . .. A bumblebee in one of our belated 
columbines—or, noisier still, shut in a foxglove’s cup; so 
prolonged and learned a discourse in bass tones—is it a 
professor-visitor? That bumblebee is a frightful ventrilo- 
quist; one could have sworn he was a person in the drive; 
and when I located him, and actually beheld him backing 
violently from his foxglove dining-room (such a pretty 
oval dining-room, all mauve and springiness, with deep 
purple dabs), giving a passing jab at a petunia, but bum- 
bling finally away into the orchard—I drew a sigh of re- 
lief. It is nice to have one’s noon meal—that least bril- 
liant of all hours for a meal—in peace; and as I have a bad 
habit of lunching late, more than once has the wicker table 
taken a wild canter through the door and into an unbetray- 
ing kitchen. And it would be quite exasperating thus to 
canter for the benefit of a bug. . . . But the things sound 
so real. A sharp wail, seemingly in the distance; is that a 
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pony-baby in trouble, or a limousine hooting along our val- 
ley? It is neither; merely an abnormally large fly battling 
with a cobweb, and objecting as he battles. For both our 
sakes, I was rejoiced when he got out. 
July 26. 
My children again took the hot trip to town this morning 
in blazing sun, leading Fasci, a problematic pony who might 
or might not go lame (he had had one hind leg nearly re- 
moved by a motor, a year ago, but appeared now perfectly 
well), in response to a wail from the village; a wail from 
a worried grandma that she could not and would not have 
her darling children ride on a certain pony we had, the day 
before, sent down—nearly the last one we had. “They tell 
me she bucks and kicks,” shrilled Grandma through the 
telephone—I could hear from the porch, some fifteen feet 
away, its agonized squeaks; “I cannot have my little Delia 
get on such an animal. . . . Yes, dear ” as Babs ex- 
plained the virtues of poor Frieda—‘“yes, I’ve no doubt 
you thought she was a nice pony, dear, but they tell me she 
bucks and kicks; I can’t have my darling child ride such a 
pony as that. Have you any other? Will you bring it down 
right away? Days are passing, and she must have some- 
thing to ride. . . . Yes, dear. Thank you, dear. That 
will be very nice. This morning, then, dear... .” For, to 
stem the tumult I had interpolated the suggestion that after 
all there was Fasci. So off the two rode, Kitten insisting, 
just because she had had a broken collar-bone, on doing the 
leading—as she similarly insists on carrying Charlotte’s pail, 
forking hay, and doing other arm-actions, ideal for collar- 
bones. . 


And at noon they returned—leading Fasci, who slightly 
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limped. I hastened out. It seemed that they had ridden round 
to the residence of Grandma—to find the original and vilified 
Frieda being ridden gaily up and down the road. Grandma 
rushed out to say that a neighbor’s boy had ridden the 
pony, and it went so nicely that she had consented to let 
darling Delia try, and darling Delia had got on wonderfully, 
and just adored little Frieda, and it was quite all right, and 
how very misleading of that man it was to say she bucked 
and kicked when she was really the sweetest thing—just 
what you said she was, dear—and it seemed really a little 
malicious of him, didn’t it? And so they would n’t need 
the other little pony—what a sweet one he was, was n’t he !— 
and thank you so much, dear, for bringing him down... . 
Whereat Babs and Kitten, swearing, had swung the outfit 
round and buried their wrath in the blacksmith’s shop. 
Donny needed a shoe, that was one consolation; their trip 
would n’t be absolutely for nothing—but Grandma didn’t 
know that; letting them come all those miles down with 
poor Fasci, who the minute he stepped on a hard pavement 
went lame again—etc., etc.; oh, such wrathful children! 

But at least Frieda’s character was cleared, and that, Babs 
decided, as she unsaddled two hot horses, was worth a 
wasted expedition; so we went to the terrace and had an 
idyllic, bird-singing lunch. . . . But it did seem as if 
Grandma might have telephoned. 


Evening. 

Tue Chicadee is so generous about the garden. Besides 
helping found its fortunes by giving us plants—reared by 
herself—she- was angelic enough to stand in it to-day and 
say it “smelled like Greek honey.” The Chicadee knows all 
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about Greek things; she has been in an unaccountable num- 
ber of queer, delicious places, so she could tell us exactly 
what Greek honey smelled like. I have always loved the 
scent of sun-drowned sweet alyssum, and am so glad it is 
like something Greek. One can just imagine that sort of 
honey. Honey as a rule smells to me merely like honey; 
a smell that goes wonderfully (especially in the Alps) with 
rolls; but the Greek sort must be very different. For sweet 
alyssum has a scent that would go with islands and blue 
seas, and stony, classic bits. In Italy its white masses hang 
almost drowningly from adorably-colored old walls; over 
one’s head as one walks the narrow lanes above Naples, 
or the steep, cobbled pathways of the terraced hillsides at 
Sorrento; being quite disregarded, and a wild flower that no 
one looks at, it is especially vital there and clutches itself a 
firm hold on the impossible. We used to smell it first; look 
up, and then see it. We got so we scarcely needed to look 
up. “Oh!” one of us would murmur, sniffing, “Sweet alys- 
sum!’ and there, perched high, it was; waving blithely at 
the tiresome plume of post-cardy smoke above Vesuvius 
(Vesuvius looked so much better with his head buried in 
a cloud). . . . I would n’t, if I had been that Sorrentine 
alyssum, have waved at it at all. But then everything in 
Sorrento is impossibly good-natured: those south-Italian 
eyes, of the sunny golden-brown one rarely sees further 
north—a sunniness alight with smiles. In Rome the eyes 
are mixed; some dark brown, some sunny. . . . Tram con- 
ductors so often had the sunny ones; on a crowded Sunday 
they needed them. (The pink-ticket-for-everything saved 
their lives, however; for if they had had to wade through 
the multitudes ejaculating—“B’lietti! b’lietti!”’ as they 
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waded; also blow whistles, see every minute out of the 
back of their heads, go past those frightful cats in the 
Trajan forum—which most of the trams seemed to—and, 
besides all this, apportion fares to distance for a quarreling 
and haranguing throng; then one would be truly sorry for 
them. But the sunny-eyed ones could do it . . . one comes 
to love anything sunny; and I never smell the sun on my 
garden borders without thinking of flower-crowned walls, 
olive-trees, and Mediterranean blue. 

But the Chicadee is not only generous about specific 
things like plants and praise, she is generous enough to 
borrow an idea; and that, for so accomplished a gardener, 
is the most noble of all. We are so complimented we can 
hardly walk; for the Chicadee says—said yesterday, stand- 
ing in our center path, that next year she is going to have 
sweet alyssum borders, too, and smell, one infers, of Greek 
honey. I do hope so. It will be a proud day for us, dim 
and inferential gardeners that we are, to see our casual and 
little-meditated whiteness appearing under the thoughtful- 
ness of the Chicadee’s great pines. It will be lovely there, 
and by every right, infinitely Greeker than ours. With the 
Chicadee’s wonderful red pinks too—fancy the snowiness 
of the alyssum; she has a border of scarlet ones, scarlet and 
deep crimson and maroon, that makes one want to shout. 
Pines and pinks; and all sorts of esoteric blossoms we don’t 
even know. Lovely, lily-like things in all colors, tall and 
swaying; the Chicadee’s strong point is to do things with 
bulbs in the autumn, when you don’t suspect her of it and 
are n’t looking—and then cleverly burst them on you, all so 
rich and rare; not a bulb that doesn’t come straight from 
Holland. . . . And I sometimes look at my petunias, my 
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mere dashes of color (even if they do-play games with the 
moon!), and sigh. . . . But after all the dear garden is get- 
ting fat and bumpy, and things are falling over into paths 
as I hoped they would, and our heliotrope is heavy in the 
hand—the Chicadee hasn’t any, and I didn’t think helio- 
trope was common—and every Shirley poppy is about four 
inches wide, and the snapdragon fabulously tall, and—well 
—it ’s amazing how one can love one’s own garden! 


July 28. 

Our English guest loves our way of living. We sit at 
breakfast on the terrace and agree perfectly what poor form 
all our doings are. It is so different in England—the land 
where everything is done for you; and after breakfast, when 
we are all humorously bustling round, “doing up” all that 
needs doing, Kitten murmurs, as she bends devotedly over 
Charlotte’s pail, “So wonderful, here, to be able to do these 
things and not be disgraced!” I suppose it is. But one is 
rather used to this sort of American wonderfulness, and 
therefore not quite so impressed with it. Indeed in other 
parts of England than Kitten’s part—we think hers must be 
an uncommonly old-time and mid-Victorian locality—we 
have friends who, though they have relays of maids in the 
house, and for every need of their outdoors a different man, 
are exceedingly industrious themselves. The elder one runs 
things in general—the house and maids; Miss Joan has the 
dearest little old stone dairy—it was once a tiny cottage— 
with brick walls, a tile roof, crooked chimneys, colored 
plaster and all sorts of fascinations, and makes quantities 
of pretty, pale-yellow butter—also does the rather onerous 
“washin’ up” afterward; while Miss Ann specializes on 
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chickens—caring for them herself, trap-nesting her hens 
(which is slavery), and keeping account of everything. 
“That,” she explained briefly (Miss Ann was refreshingly 
brief), “is the only way you get anything out of it.” (True; 
for I suppose in that land of the one-occupationed man, if 
she had had a finger’s worth of help with those hens it would 
have meant hiring an entire extra person for it; blessed, 
therefore, be the American style of combining everything in 
one!) These friends to be sure are advanced in their opin- 
ions—all for suffrage and freedom and not too much ex- 
pense on royal weddings; but in spite of this and the dairy 
and the chickens, they are under no social taboo, and I am 
sure things in England have enormously loosened up. . . . 
Not in Kitten’s village, though, where her father is rector, 
and they live in a huge but lovely old rectory with ivy and 
historic turf and so many bedrooms they have to number 
Mens Wiss. 

There, everything must be as of old. Kitten’s hunter is 
brought to the door for her—one must n’t walk five steps in 
riding-things; scarcely to one’s own gate, let alone outside 
it; as for knickers, they are unknown. “Why, in Winooski,” 
said Kitten in tones of wonder, “they went down town and 
everywhere in their knickers—awful-looking ones; and 
bright colors on top—red and green, you know!” and she 
turned those long blue eyes back and forth between us in 
humorous amazement. Babs and I were immediately glad 
our prevalent riding-things are of sober tints; even a fussy 
Kitten approves them. And she joyfully goes round the 
farm in hers—beautiful, tailored ones which should not be 
busy about. pig-pails—often saying to us devoutly, “You 
are spoiling me so here; whatever shall I do when I get 
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home?” For Kitten adores feeding Charlotte. ‘Charlotte 
—oh, my Charlotte,” we hear her chanting half whimsically, 
half earnestly, as, brown hair flying, she races out to the 
corn-barn for meal; “Charlotte, Charlotte,” she intensely 
murmurs, on the back porch, pouring in a kettleful of boil- 
ing water with one hand, and with a stick stoutly digging 
and digging in the heavy meal. (Not an easy job.) And 
then when the hot meal, smelling so grainy and clean, has 
appropriately swollen and cooled, off go she and Babs with 
the load between them, quarreling exceedingly as to who 
shall carry it. 

“You ’ll hurt your shoulder!” worries Babs (for Kitten 
had fallen off a roof in Winooski) ; and, “I sha’n’t! You ’ll 
hurt your knee!’ bellows her chum, wrenching fiercely at 
her half of the handle; but in spite of these mutual benevo- 
lences, the pail finally reaches Charlotte’s trough. 

Not the voluminous grunts of heretofore; Charlotte is 
not as hungry as she might be, and, “I think,” said Babs, 
delicately peering in over the half-door at the vast form 
below, “‘she’s getting almost fat.’’ Charlotte was. Her 
pink back was immense. At least three deep chins had come 
of late to be hers; and her greatest joy was sitting down. 
She could still leap up nimbly from her bed, though, and 
climb with despatch the little stairway to her dining-plat- 
form; and while she does that, all is well. But this fatten- 
ing is a delicate affair. We don’t quite know how fat she 
ought to look to weigh the necessary pounds; and Char- 
lotte’s looks are deceptive. 

But Kitten could feed no Charlottes at home. Like 
Dorothea Brooke, she would feel again “the stifling oppres- 
sion of that gentlewoman’s world where everything was 
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done for her and none asked for her aid.” At the rectory 
there was Batters, the faithful little man with a passion for 
bright boots; his Miss Marjorie’s boots must be brighter 
than any one’s else at the meet, and in the early morning, she 
would be awaked by the maid’s diving under her bed: “Ex- 
cuse me Miss Marjorie, but your mother said your boots 
were to be polished, and I’m sorry to disturb you but 
they ’re under your bed. ” etc. Then in the garden was 
the equally capable Frith (“who threw an onion at me when 
I stepped in the hot-bed!’’) and was in despair when the 
hunt “met” on his lawns; in the stables, grooms galore. 
Then every afternoon one must dress up for tea, as some 
one was always dropping in—curates if no one else; and it 
was Kitten who must see to the curates... . 

There were no curates on Dipper Hill, and, ranging the 
hills in her forbidden breeks, Kitten inordinately reveled. 
Babs and I with quiet consciences went on with our jobs— 
and the ideal guest with hers. 


Evening. 
To-pay Kim made a bee-line for his ladies—just not 
through the garden. . . . Links in the chain seem to be 


giving way under his excited bursts; and off he went, drag- 
ging about ten feet of it, which switched like a serpent’s 
tail behind him. He had a violent roll in the little road, 
flattening the whole surface of it, then raced off through 
the woods; back he came again up the hill, whirling joy- 
ously toward the pasture gate, but, nipping his chin round 
the inevitable sapling, was easily caught... . It seems 
to be Kim’s system nowadays. I approached him; he is 
always pleased after one of these runs, and stands like a 
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statue for his bridle to be slipped on. _I am afraid of an 
explosion as I do it, but Kim knows we don’t love having 
one of his yells go off in our ears at a three-inch range, so 
controlled his joy till I was at the length of the reins, when 
he lifted an anticipating trumpet-nose: “Ooooo—hoo-hoo- 
hoo (herr herr),” a really frightful scream with two funny 
little parenthetical remarks at the end, sotto voce, as if sup- 
plying a soft “hear hear” to his own performance; and 
before its echoes die, “(Ooooo—hoo-hoo!” comes faintly in 
answer from a hilltop. Kim whirls, stares pastureward, and 
starts to let off another tremendous yodel; but seeing noth- 
ing, forbears. I refasten him in the mowing. Last month 
he was having such a beautiful time; he can’t understand 
why this drab, uninteresting staking-out must begin again. 


July 29. 

AN extraordinary sunset; the sort we only have in mid- 
summer. We were dining on the terrace, and the south- 
east had been going through uncommon beautifulness; but 
through the tops of the bellflower and a King apple-tree, 
I caught sight of a most amazing southwest. Its glow on 
the old gable of the house was frightening; a mad painting 
was being done on the wild cherry-trees by the front wall. 
We flew, napkins in hand, to the mowing above the barns. 
. . “Heavens, children!” I cried. Rowen, which should 
have been green, was a light yellow like scrambled egg; the 
world, every color it should n’t have been. Rims of woods 
made a saving darkness, but the illumination was terrible. 
A terrible sky, all swords; streaks of searing scarlet just 
over brilliant salmon; below, a belt of blue-green that posi- 
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tively hurt; a fretwork overhead that more than flamed, 
and was savage purple where it did n’t. 

Our faces! Gold-plated, all of a sudden. A gold orchard, 
with crimson trunks; gold raspberry jungle on the old wall; 
gold bushes screening the yard; but the barns were funny. 
Not gold at all, but a red-purple; very clear, like a sweet pea 
against the light. The fluid clarity of it! Bright wine, held 
to a window. . . . (Odd, to have wine in those homely farm 
shapes!) The unspeakable west burning on old gray clap- 
boards, did that; the gray licked up the gold, put it back on 
that morbid hue. The farm looked really unpleasant; like 
modern art, not well done. The gold on our faces was 
darker—a little green; Kitten looked one look at Babs and 
me, and rolled in the grass. Wheeling eastward, arm in 
arm, we turned our backs on that scurrilous one. 

The east which, like the barns, had been doing red-purple 
things with a lot of low-lying clouds, decided all in a wink 
to go a dirty ashes of roses; we wheeled again to the north 
—via the barns, which had lost their Burgundy and were 
a deep purple. Magnificent, bodeful barns. A noble dark 
note at last; and overhead the fretwork had become the 
most exquisite gold. Bright as only sky-gold can be, it 
had cleared the belts of blue-green into something celes- 
tial; a heavenly pureness. The very air seemed suddenly 
clearer and purer. Kitten sat up; gave a glance overhead 
and rose, looking, in her white smock, quite Episcopal. Her 
nose for some seconds slanted heavenward . . . bringing 
it down, she stared uncertainly over the valleys, the soft 
crimson of the orchard tops, then in one burst ran at Babs 
with open arms and a sort of subdued howl, burying her 
face in my astonished child’s white shirt-front. (Though 
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it was a gold shirt, now.) With a smile and a bent head, 
Babs, ever timid of demonstration, put two shirted arms 
gingerly round the overcome one; but I was struck by her 
expression. Almost a Perugino look ; a very clear sweetness, 
simple and compassionate, which only the sincere and un- 
plashy, when suddenly moved, can wear. . . . Umbrian art, 
in a mowing. . . . But a sunset mowing is quite the place 
for Umbrian art; there was poetry in those raspberry- 
bushes and bronze walls, in one lonely little bare hill, ex- 
quisite in dullness; indeed all the backgrounds now were 
right. Medieval blue, Umbrian gold; deep purple on the 
hill; the world was abnormal no longer. Kitten raised her 
head, detached herself, became—to blot out these emotions 
—as British as possible; Babs as quickly became jesting 
Babs; we all sighed, in unconscious relief. For this sunset 
had to die, to be lovely. It was dying all over the barns; 
though their lower halves sat in dusk—a lovely, world- 
shadow that left just a few colored fence-rims swimming. 
. . . Dying over the fields, too; one scarcely saw the rowen; 
dying on the woods, the black-purple orchard; only the sky 
lived, and—what was that? By the corn-barn, low above 
the little orchard? That burning. . . . It was Mars! Omi- 
nous, winking, just rising; big enough to eat us, orchard 
and all. The hottest thing in the heavens. It looked fiery, 
actual, earthy—except that celestial twinkle. . . . Over the 
ridge of the corn-barn now; yes, the twinkle saved him. He 
was beginning to look benevolent. Gold fought with his 
amazing crimson ; and how cold he made the little beginnings 
of stars seem—a silver-emerald. 

Flits of high gold overhead were lasting wonderfully; 
not quite the stars’ hour, but as fast as they could they were 
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jeweling the spaces. Weird, how the clouds had drifted 
off, tucked themselves behind the hills—messy ash-rose, dire 
purple, savage salmon and all; had grown small, tucked and 
pleated with no-color—were gone. Some community tuck- 
ing-machine, common to the universes, must have been at 
work. . . . There was no wind. 

If there had been, it might have blown the solid yellow 
from our faces; later the rose-color, the dusk-purple. Never 
were we, according to Kitten, such colors. And a face 
should n’t take color so. It’s not water, or a window-pane 
at sunset; more like clapboards—sinky, blotty. . . . And 
yet when one thinks what those old barns did, one feels in- 
clined to forgive a mere face. .. . 


July 31. 
THIS morning we had English hunting etiquette for break- 
fast. An entire revelation; one is tempted to think that 
etiquette is etiquette, but—no. Our international differences 
are now familiar—English carelessness about introductions, 
the neglect of hand-shaking, and all that, which fiction of 
late is fond of pointing out; but—the fine degrees of the 
hunt! Verily all the exactitude which British society omits 
in other ways, seems to be focussed upon this elegant branch 
of sport. Kitten said everything must be of the most per- 
fect; the line of your breeches pressed just so, your boots 
just so, every possible detail studied; even your horse is 
barbered and manicured, hairs pulled out here or there as 
if for a horse-show. (It does seem as if we might ulti- 
mately come to exist without pulling so much hair from our 
prize animals. . . .) 
For the breaking, socially, into a hunt seems to be the 
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terrific thing. If you are new toa hunt and have no brothers 
to be sponsor for you, for the first month you speak to abso- 
lutely no one. You sit your horse, and are very quiet; you 
ride moderately, give way for everybody, keep back for the 
other ladies to be first “in at the death” (an essential place 
for a lady); in short you altogether obliterate yourself. 
Above all, you must never be seen talking to “a person in 
trade,” or whose remote ancestors have been in trade—for 
such vipers, having become wealthy, will sometimes strive 
to insinuate themselves into a hunt. Scenting one of these 
impostors. ‘“Who’s that girl?” asks one titled lady of 
another; and if the answer comes, “Her grandmother was 
in a stocking mill,” or “Her great-great-grandfather kept 
a shop,” “Oh—really!” is the infinitely scornful comment: 
“and that, of course,” said Kitten, “is the end of her.” 

“But you, my dear ”” T interrupted, seriously interested 
in this problem; “with a rectory—surely that is a help, as a 
background? There’s a gentility, isn’t there, a recognized 
something-or-other, about ” 

“Oh, no!’ broke in Kitten, round-eyed. ‘As soon have 
a stone about your neck as a rectory!” a remark which, 
while sounding oddly authentic and biblical, is not at all 
according to the best fiction—or Archibald Marshall... . 

But after a time, in spite of the rectory, somebody speaks 
to you. The Master of the Hounds first—“he really has 
to be decent to everybody,” threw in Kitten; and then some 
one else in the hunt finds that she once knew your family; 
and you keep on riding modestly, and dressing perfectly, 
and are always very, very quiet, and they begin gradually to 
be quite nice to you, till at last the hunt meets on your lawn. 
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“And that,” said Kitten meditatively, “helps a lot.” Recto- 
ries, it seems, at least have lawns. 

“Oh,” I murmured, quite relieved. “I suppose so... . 
But—does n’t it cut up your grass horribly?” I inquired, 
remembering previous descriptions of that faultless, two- 
hundred-year-old turf. 

“Yes,” she nodded briefly; “Frith was wild... . But 
then only the people you know, come in. The others—” 
’ she added, “stay outside.” 

One could just see them staying outside; the derby-hatted 
ones, the female criminals whose grandmothers had been 
in stocking mills... . (Had they acquired their wealth 
there, one wondered?) And one could not help wishing 
that every one of those blessed and included ones could be 
marooned on our hill for at least a year; and shown the 
true poetry of feeding Charlotte... . 

I remember once driving out to a meet of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s hunt near a delightful spot in Wiltshire, the 
Mermaid Inn. A half-cloudy day, long puddles in the roads, 
the fields squashy. Peerless were the horses, the side- 
saddled ladies, the curvetting and frisking. A perfect being 
on a tall gray, trotted leisurely up; the hounds were off, but 
in no hurry was he. The fox was yet to be found so, grace- 
fully doffing his silk hat he chatted with a group of friends. 
He wore the duke’s colors, of course; dark-blue with buff 
facings, light waistcoat, white buckskin breeches, and the 
shining “topper”; lean and beautiful, with a monocle and 
ribbon, was he, and on that clean green, with others similarly 
attired, did not look too foolish. . . . But when the whips 
with the pack rode into a wood-road, and at their cries the 
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hunt set off at a gallop across the fields, my companion, for 
all the thrill of that historic sight, murmured to me, “Oh, 
the silk hats against the sky!” It was just that. Flying 
horses, red or blue coats—but mostly a bobbing of silk hats 
against a water-color sky. Later—woods and fields, and 
again those humorous hats. Spatterings of mud, tosses in 
water or plowed fields—and yet the hats. Of course there is 
a certain piquancy, both actual and pictorial, about a topper 
going into a brook, which has furnished material for a large 
proportion of British popular art, and on that very day, 
one noticed, farm-laborers stopped their plows and were 
gratified by the pretty spectacle; but to us it was as unreal 
as if in a picture-gallery. England doesn’t go tramping in 
silk hats, or doing winter sports in them; why should it not 
dress less humorously for its hunting? 

But—hunting being the sport of kings, departure from 
its sacred customs would, I suppose, “‘shake the foundations 
of the Empire.” (In England any new thing is mentioned 
as likely to do that!) Silk hats then, as long as the Empire 
lasts, it will be. . . . And that will be a very long time. 


August 1. 

Aucust, the pink month, when pastures are dry and one 
longs for the sea, yet everybody says, “Oh, don’t go away in 
August!’ For it is also the social month. Every one stops 
being peaceful and gives parties. Social consciences awake. 
. . . My children have gone to a dinner-party; and early 
dusk found me having one of my own, on the terrace. A 
dissipated humming-bird was in the foxgloves; humming 
very loud. All the other birds were in bed; but leaving her 
foxglove she flew by me like a little plummet, aiming 
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straight for the heart of a red lily. (One could hear, rather 
than see, where she went.) Foliage was already black; what 
must be her guide in these fearful swoops? (For if a hum- 
ming-bird ever hit anything, she would smash.) Quite at 
her ease however, was she; roaring here, booming there; 
avidly honey-sipping, and booming again. She seemed to 
like to have me near her, grayly musing over a pale demi- 
tasse ; was it mere demi-tasse honey, then, the little lady was 
so painstakingly gathering? Her air of thoroughness dis- 
pelled that idea, however, and badly delayed she must have 
been in starting; but nasturtiums were making up. So well- 
arranged our dwarf ones were, their blooms quite mathe- 
matically in a row; no loss of time in getting from one to 
another; all flowers, she told me, should be arranged so; 
it was bzzi—sip! bzzt—sip! all along the darkened line, till 
with a final, vanishing roar, the dark winged morsel, in her 
best evening bullet style, whizzed by me, and to bed... . 

And then in the raspberries beside me came another hum. 
Smaller; but a virile hum. 

“T’m shocked; a bee up at quarter of eight!” I told 
Goliath; for it was indeed a bee, and undismayed. If he 
could n’t see the center of his raspberry blossom any better 
than I could see him, it must be a dark (though pleasantly 
fuzzy) meal he was having. . . . All the creatures, that 
night, seemed to be staying up late; and I somehow didn’t 
want the atmosphere of him at that hour. I am not over- 
fond of honey-melodies. Once when Pablo Casals was 
doing a Bach saraband on his cello—and Pablo, on Bach, is 
pure joy—he got to bowing away exactly like a humming 
of bees; and.that hot cello-humming followed me clear into 
an elegy of Faure’s, until Pablo, climbing sublimely to the 
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last note, made it sing and pale like the evening star... . 
There was poetry about the humming-bird, a feathered 
charm in her boomings; but this other was a noonday sound 
suggesting traffic, industry, and a hungry acquisitiveness. 
. . . Nobody, at dusk, should be acquisitive. Gray valley, 
black woods ; a pale bit of mist over the brook, a far-off cow- 
bell; that was enough for a mountain world to be doing; 
and except for my bee, it was at peace. He was hum-bum- 
ming, to be sure, in a muffled, raspberry-leaf sort of way; 
but clutching a now almost invisible cup, I rose and left him. 


August 2. 
WE have a lovely road to frivolity; beside a brook and 
under hemlocks. As my social neighbor once said: “I am 
glad we live six miles out. When you go to a dinner you 
may not enjoy the dinner, but you will surely enjoy the 
drive!’ There is something in that. And yet it does not 
solve all our puzzle; which is atmospheres. The farm is 
one atmosphere, and woods and mountains just complete it; 
but the village is entirely another; and one has to do funda- 
mental things to one’s mind, or the transference is difficult. 
It becomes a question of what one really prefers. Casual 
pleasure is often so much greater than the planned and 
intentional ; 


“I drew my bride, beneath the moon, across my threshold—blessed 


hour ; 
But Jit the’ walk that afternoon we saw the water-flags in 
OWPT.'s: ema 


And one cream-pink poppy in the starlight, as I saw it last 
night—just one, gleaming above the soft garden darks, will 
outweigh hours of calculated prattle. One likes to burst 
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into enjoyment as Babs and I burst into a riding-trip—all 
of a minute, with as little previous thought as possible. If 
one could ride all awares into a party, and ride out of it 
effortlessly again—what fun it would be! It would stand 
out like a sudden star. But this planning and scheduling 
and telephoning for a car; wondering whether it will be 
late; then meticulously dressing—and trying not to have 
one’s hair blown to pieces on the way down, rather rob the 
occasion of its aroma. And aroma to me is everything. 
One sort of aroma comes, to be sure, from fountains and 
gardens and colored frocks moving sweetly about; but the 
supreme aroma of one soul communing with another—soci- 
ety’s most reasonable fruit—is harder to come by. You just 
get going nicely, with someone you find interesting, and 
along comes an entrancing child with bronze-gold hair and 
a lavender frock and offers you something—and you just 
can’t ignore that eleven-year-old; groups ef people keep 
making their way by with greetings, you see somebody else 
making toward you with fell intent, and more platefuls— 
and under these combined assaults soul bashfully retires. 
You choose cakes, wonder what those purple flowers are, 
salute passers-by, and generally return, with a very bad 
grace, to the obvious. 

In The Dark Night, May Sinclair’s woodcut of a tea- 
party is perfect; and what a broken-up woodcut it is. 
Scarcely a line followed to a recognizable end... . and 
“all this,’ as Meredith remarks (about something totally 
different), “does not advance us one calculable inch!’ It 
does not. One feels, while driving silently home, somehow 
mentally shattered; the woodcut of one’s mind, if ever it 
was a distinguishable one, all ends and fragments. But 
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again the road helps. Trees comb your tangle out, pools 
clear it; the brook, the darkening hills, do still more. . . 

And yet I have a weakness, a true female weakness, for 
parties. A certain glow lingers; and why should it be so 
shattering to get out of a shirt? One may feel shattered 
for the time being; but I notice that next morning, one’s 
work goes with a swash. 

There are some things, however, that both Babs and I 
inherently detest ; present-day dancing for one. “This dance 
music,” growls my child, “makes me feel like having bone 
rings on me!” 

Quite so. These particular forms of dancing should be 
indulged in by persons addicted to bone rings, and by no 
one else. Why revert so far? Are we about to return to 
suttee and long pig? One reversion is about as logical as 
the other. 

But then, when it ’s not dancing, but a nice, talk-producing 
party, and we are “all set” to go, practical things are ex- 
tremely fond of jutting out in our way. A little while ago 
we took some ponies on a trip and were delayed at its end, 
with the result that when we came back I had barely time 
to rush down into the front pasture and find Dolly (we 
seldom have her out there, but had been inspired to give her 
a vacation on that particular day), run almost all the way 
up the hill and hitch her breathlessly in the yellow cart, 
while up-stairs Babs also breathlessly dressed—for she had 
promised to “assist” at a tea. She drove tempestuously 
away down the hill, pulling on gloves as she went, while I 
stood staring a little ruefully after her, wondering just how 
I was going to get to the party. (For we had planned, of 
course, to drive over together.) . . . One could n’t exactly 
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ride Polly; there were ponies of course, and a miniature 
cart in which one felt, in gala raiment, rather too intimate 
with the dust. But ponies were in the upper pasture; not 
a single one in sight; by the time I had climbed a mile to 
find one, brought him down, harnessed him into a minia- 
ture cart, dressed, and driven two miles (also at miniature 
speed), the party would be about over... .. 

Sorrowfully, therefore——for Babs, like the generous 
child she is, had protested violently at going off with Dolly, 
and I had had to make rash and fervid statements about 
the ease of procuring ponies, my rapture as to a pony-cart 
for social uses, etc., etc., to persuade her—I came to the 
sad conclusion it would be better not to go at all. . . . And 
it was such a special, friendly party, right here in our own 
hills, with the charmingest of gardens; sighing, I walked 
up the high knoll to console myself with mountains—though 
I was almost more consoled to find that up there there 
was n't a pony in sight, (they must be miles down below the 
hill) and so, if I had climbed up to see, I absolutely could n’t 
have gone. And then the hostess would n’t believe me when 
I told her. I suppose it sounded, to a person not on a pony 
farm, just like a beautiful fabrication; so perfect in its com- 
plete troubles! . . . But people never believe you when you 
tell them the truth. She just gibed at me in her charming 
way, and said she knew how I hated parties. . . . And I 
don’t. 


August 3. 


Mrs. R., canning string-beans on the back porch to-day, 
discoursed about the sad crowds that are beginning to infest 
Plymouth. “If J was the President,” said she, “I believe 
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I’d ruther go away somewhere an’ pay board!” and she 
rose to put fifteen beautifully prepared cans of beans in the 
wash-boiler. She also explained about the pictures of Cal’s 
loading hay. 

“He wan't really doin’ it,” she said, with her mild scorn. 
“He wan’t holdin’ his fork right ” a fact indeed irritat- 
ingly patent to the agricultural eye. “He never did any 
farmin’ while he was home,” she went on; “never! ’Twas 
the last thing Calvin ever wanted to do. . . .” 

Thus does romance disintegrate ! 

But we shall be fearfully glad of those beans, next winter 
when snow blows; also of the summer squash, spinach, and 
other luxuries our good angel is putting up for us. For we 
are really vegetarians now. ... It has been coming on 
for a long time; in fact, our dear darling Boo-boo began 
it one summer when it became his habit to bring rats to us 
as we were at breakfast on the porch, and start crunching 
them on the grass at our feet. If we called him he would 
at once climb up the steps and wind docilely round us, pur- 
ring; but the memory of his rat would recur to him and, 
with the sweetest expression, he would run pit-pat down 
again. Frantic then would be our callings and blandish- 
ments, but we could n’t blandish all breakfast, so ultimately 
had those bone-crackings to bear; whereat Babs would clap 
her hands over her ears and exclaim, half laughing, half in 
dire earnest, ‘“‘Boo—if you do this much more I shall be a 
vegetarian!” 

So it is what a friend calls “aesthetic vegetarianism,” aris- 
ing partly from preference; partly because of the pig in 
Interlaken. He was the most confidential pig I ever saw. 
We were sitting on the clean pleasant platform of the station, 
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under its roof of thick greenish glass, waiting for one of the 
model Swiss electric trains, so immaculately clean and fresh 
in their varnished light woodwork, to take us to Bern; and 
looking idly across the little arm of Lake Thun where lake 
steamers lie. Just on the other side of this arm is a wide, 
empty street; down it came the pig. A big, pink-and-white 
pig, very high on his legs and trotting ably along beside 
two men who were petting and encouraging him while 
they talked and laughed. They had a string on him some- 
where, but it was an unnecessary bond. The pig was having 
the time of his life; leading them gaily along, holding up a 
confidential head, conversationally grunting, and waggling 
his curly tail, that stuck up above his back; altogether a 
pleased and petted pig, in the best of spirits. The man with 
the string in his hand would give the pig a little affectionate 
pat or two, and the pig would doa gambol of joy. I wished 
I could leap across and pet him too; simply an adorable pig. 
. . They turned up a side street; beside a high white- 

‘ painted fence, inclosing what looked like the back of a hotel, 
with vines climbing over it. . . . For an instant we gazed at 
each other in momentary doubt ; then Babs said, “Oh, no—of 
course not”; and I corroborated—“Oh, no; he’s just going 
to that hotel to eat things, and have a lovely time—” and, 
the pig having disappeared, still happily, through a gate 
in the vine-covered fence, we turned our attention to a 
German couple who had likewise seated themselves on the 
platform. The wife had on a walking-skirt to her knees, 
a flannel shirt, man’s shoes, hand-knitted gray stockings, 
and a fat rucksack on her back; the man carried an even 
more unmerciful rucksack; their shoes were white with dust, 
they were evidently tramping through Switzerland, and we 
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were just viewing them with respect, when from across the 
empty street and the high fence, came a scream that, liter- 
ally, turned us cold. . . . A pig’s scream; high, shrill—the 
scream of agony... . We jumped to our feet; but there 
was nowhere we could go. . . . On and on, that horrible 
high shriek, echoing across the arm of the lake; knifing at 
us. ... In the distance, the roar of our train, and its 
whistle; shining with varnish and brightness, the Bern ex- 
press ground itself to a halt; speechless, not looking at each 
other, we dragged our possessions up its steps. Fainter 
now, the scream; thank Heaven, our train was moving 
OU, 

From that moment we were vegetarians. We discussed 
nothing; when the next menu came, we simply and word- 
lessly avoided meat like a plague. I think any one would 
have. It’s very simple. Eggs have amusingly manifold 
forms; and Buddhists and ourselves eat fish. I have missed 
nothing, in the last year, but a bad conscience. .. . 

In London so very many people are vegetarians; Bernard 
Shaw ardently leading, of course. He gives most lovely 
talks on it; one recently on the “proved ferocity” of vege- 
tarians! There are conspicuous vegetarian restaurants, too; 
but those are just where the recent convert had best not go. 
Fearful messes! 

We looked wistfully, even in Rome, at a tiny vegetarian 
restaurant (for our Italian landlady was feeding us rather 
badly at the time), in a cavernous little street somewhere 
back of the Fountain of Trevi; a delicious neighborhood, 
composed of the indigenous Roman living an outdoor life 
—but it did not encourage lunching. If there is one phobia 
that your Italian in a small way of trade is not afflicted 
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with, it is the myths of science concerning flies; and the 
courage of this proprietor was gallantly visible even in 
his front window, where various bright-colored salads 
lay. Though buzzed-over, they were very bright, and the 
padrone eyed us winningly and with hope; but we turned 
heartlessly away (no land, more than one’s adored Italy, so 
quickly teaches heartlessness as regards the human smile) 
and went and listened to the fountain once more; stared at 
Neptune, who had a plant of yellow wall-flowers—or some 
open-petaled thing—blossoming in a fold of his lap-drapery. 
About the only place they could have blossomed on him, he 
being somewhat scantily draped; we thought it engagingly 
thrifty of those wall-flowers. They were here and there 
about the fountain, indeed, wherever they could lodge, wav- 
ing in the Roman wind; slender and yellow and very sweet 
on stone; they, and the falling of the cool Roman water, 
made one forget restaurants, and the reason for restaurants 
—even vegetarian ones. . . . There is no other music in 
Rome like the music of Trevi, and I should have loved to 
eat by it; but one could scarcely eat a church (no matter 
how age-flavored and charming), or large Italian flags, or 
marble steps, or German tourists and their superlative 
cameras, and that was about all just then that the Fountain, 
for all its size and silver, seemed to offer . . . So, much 
against our wills, we took our hot and stony way up the 
Pincian Hill, to wheedle a decent omelet off Jenni Tousi. 
As for Venice, queen of the seas, she is also queen of 
too many side canals to be a promoter of vegetarianism. 
How simple, especially to the Venetian temperament, to 
swash a lettuce in a vio picolo! We heard it was done; in 
fact, from the vantage of a mousing gondola, and of the 
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silent way (except for a rare and very startling yelp of 
the gondolier) it swoops round corners, one has frequently 
seen this being done. All sorts of anti-vegetarian things, 
indeed, being performed by adorable beings bending from 
shallow marble steps over water historically colored. . . . 
But I would rather live on a ship’s biscuit than prevent them. 
(Would one prevent a masterpiece—just right to hang in 
the Accademia?) Having braved one of the doubtfully 
dampened lettuces at lunch, I did, in fact, live for several 
days on even less than a biscuit; regarding meanwhile from 
an anti-climactic bed—imagine bed in Venice!—a very 
snow-white angel against the blue of an Italian sky, and 
above, for it was early in May, a priceless and exquisite 
yellow-green tree (the one tree in all that part of Venice) 
like a huge, too-finely foliaged willow, that stood by the 
church in our small stone square leading out to the Riva; a 
tree just the color of the heart of an uncorrupted lettuce. 
Its branches were a grievous reminder, for I grew tired 
of my angel, heavenly as he was, and sculptured against 
the sky as Angelo might have sculptured him (Italy must 
have been full of Angelos) ; also because the salad at our 
overcrowded little hotel was very good... . 

But it may have been the caffé latte. (That is, the latte.) 
When I staggered out to an Italian chemist’s, (round the 
corner and up an alleyway with some gargoyles over an 
old marble doorway that nearly broke one’s heart, they were 
so adorable), I ran into quite a little mob, also demanding 
remedies. They were mostly young mothers, neatly dressed 
Italians with dark Madonna heads. Each one possessed a 
bambino—I gathered that much—and was worried about it, 
and the chemist, an honest, homely little man, was giving 
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them vehement advice. All about latte. Latte was bad, just 
then; if they gave it. to any more of their families he 
warned, venomously wrapping up bottles, why see then, 
sapristi, would they not have all those families ill, heh? 
Quite irritated about it, the chemist was; and though he 
did n’t have the remedy I wanted, a young Englishwoman 
came in who knew more Italian than I, and together we 
extracted from him a substitute. One of her party was 
quite upset that morning, too, she told me, as we walked 
under the gargoyles and around to the heavenly tree—still 
just the tantalizing color of the heart of a lettuce; she knew 
many that were; and leaving me, with cordial hopes for a 
speedy recovery, she advised neither lettuce nor (at present) 
milk! 

Next morning I heard a strange sound. Strange; myth- 
ical almost; but encouraging. A hen—in Venice? Yes, 
through the foliage of the lettuce-colored tree, and from 
beyond the statues, came the heartening racket of one who, 
as in any unclassic barnyard, has just primitively laid an 
egg... . My statue, I thought, looked annoyed. Purer 
white than ever, were he and his trumpet, on that golden 
morning, against the blue; and to have a creature mak- 
ing Strauss-like noises at him; a hen, serenading Angelo. 
. . . Why, they could have heard her at St. Mark’s; and the 
old beggar-woman arranging her drabbly black skirts for the 
day on the steps of San Zaccharia, saw me grinning broadly 
at my window, and with a fearful, toothless smile, the 
smile of Italy, stretched out her bony brown old hands. 

Every succeeding morning, undaunted by all the classic- 
ism, that hen set up her triumph. We shall never think of 
Venice without her. At least that much fresh food among 
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its labyrinths! Let us hope more Venetians will take up 
the custom. (Better hens—no matter what sublimities look 
on—than the unspeakable Hebraic cheapness that fills the im- 
mortal stalls of the Rialto; one climbs its worn old hill of 
steps to see—and hurries wrathfully down. . . . I nearly 
lost all my long-cherished sympathy for Shylock, just climb- 
ing those steps. . . .) But a hen is, by cultivation, an en- 
forced vegetarian; her atmosphere, her achievement, were 
inspiring; from that day we had caffé nero for breakfast— 
an awful dose—and actually, on the Riva facing the bright 
lagoon, birra Venezia every afternoon for tea. For although 
it was Venice, we stuck to being “vegs”; and I think, after 
that, we are safe to stick through anything. 

Galsworthy (in one of his almost too- perfect touches) de- 
scribes a neighborhood in London “where people went about 
with books under their arms, as if educated”; one could em- 
brace the terseness, also the terrible satire of that ‘‘as if.” 
But perhaps when we are educated, we shall have learned to 
get along without being wolves and tigers... .I was a 
wolf once; perhaps Galsworthy—who does n’t like shooting- 
parties—still is. But it is not the fashion in Chelsea. . . 


August 4. 

THIS morning, taking my usual before-breakfast wander 
in the garden—it ’s so adorable to have a garden to wander 
in!—I found one of the Rosy Morn petunias with a broken 
branch. Shriveled brown leaves, but a young, very rosy 
flower in fresh bloom, not shriveled at all. Poor thing—it 
had such plans to be lovely; amazed at its strength of pur- 
pose in not wilting, I put the valiant rosy thing in my 
blouse. One hated to see it thus disappointed in its life-aim. 
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A very early humming-bird was about, too, exhaustively 
cataloguing every dimly-scented spike on the tall snap- 
dragons, then darting across the path to the bee-balm. That 
bee-balm is going by a little; some of its lower flowerets 
are betrayingly loose in their sockets, and she had a time 
shaking the old faded tubes off her beak. The moment she 
plunged it in to any depth, off the bloom would come, and 
she had a red glovefinger on, making a sudden Cyrano of a 
little disgusted bird. (Poor Cyrano could n’t shake his off ; 
perhaps he was the better poet because he could n’t.) Such 
a funny sight; and such violent head-shaking till she had got 
the glovefinger flung inches away. Humming-birds are so 
swift and precise; I had never seen one of them messed up 
with anything, before. After a bit, she took a seat on a 
neighboring stem and leaned over and sipped! Humming- 
birds always seem to sit down when I come around. On 
the pear-tree over my head; on brush; on fat green snap- 
dragon seeds; on the twigs of cinnamon-roses, larkspur- 
buds—anything. This one on the bee-balm was so nearby— 
just a fringe of iris between us—that I could see every over- 
lapping feather; quite like fish-scales, gold, golden-green, 
gold-brown, and blue. No wonder she is iridescent. She 
had a light-colored beak too (those I had noticed had usually 
been dark), and a gold streak down the middle of her 
head. Pollen? . .. She was not very keen about that 
shedding bee-balm, but every little while would lean neg- 
ligently over and with an air, for a humming-bird, almost 
tentative, insert her bill in a likely-looking tube. Some- 
times it came off, and she had to flick it violently away; 
sometimes she got safely down to honey, after which, with 
a satisfied expression and little readjustments of her oddly 
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pale beak, she would stay quiet a whole moment. . . . It 
was pretty, to see. her resting. 


August 5. 

My white rabbits were amusing to-night. They have 
pleased us, in fact, for a year. Independent rabbits, large, 
luminous-pink-eyed, and white; three old bachelor rabbits 
that live at the farm with the Lily Maid and conduct, all by 
themselves, an astute existence. In winter they sit indefi- 
nitely in a sunny barn door, and with a yellow, red-combed 
hen or two, look perfectly charming; now they hop in and 
out of the barn, around the wood-pile, past and through 
the hens and a flock of turkeys, past the cows in the 
barn-yard, down the bank to the brook; imperturbable. 
changeless, immeasurably self-sufficing. Across the road 
is their very favorite hop; across it (just as we are coming 
on our horses) and up into a very green bit of pasture, under 
pale-trunked young poplars. There they sit. Never have 
I seen them eating the bright grass; ears peacefully back, 
their expressions wise and withdrawn, they simply sit, wig- 
gling their three noses. 

I am glad they are so changeless. That is their charm. 
That, and their utter lack of humor; also their almost bully- 
ing look of perfect calm. For things are generally happen- 
ing to rabbits; one does n’t regard them as restful. They 
come oftenest in pairs;-and then, every few minutes, sixty- 
seven little rabbits are added to them. One is lost in little 
rabbits. At first there were only two white bucks, who 
conducted themselves for a long time sedately; then all 
of a sudden another white buck appeared—he wasn’t, by 
any known means, invited; their untroubled life must have 
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allured him—and turned them into a trio. One likes the 
trio even better. It is more feasible for decoration. Three 
hopping forms across the road; three instant turnabouts 
under the poplars, three pairs of ears to clap down suddenly, 
a trio of noses to wiggle at one. Yet in spite of that little 
noticing item there was never anything, as one rides by, 
stiller or more decorative than those three buck rabbits. . . . 
In sunshine and shadow under the little trees, they are a 
’ bright Chinese screen-design in green and white, striped with 
small sunny gray stripes of the young poplar-trunks ; at dusk, 
when poplars are blotted out, the dark green behind them 
might be a smooth jade sky, and they three fat white stars. 
They place themselves so like constellations, that one thinks 
of such things; lofty, Buddhistic rabbits. Are they the 
earth-lingering souls perhaps, of three most learned lamas— 
calm, speculative, benign? (Of all creatures, I have always 
loved a lama.) I think I shall name them Calm, Speculative, 
and Benign. The little poplar-grove is their lamasery— 
though groves were Grecian, and in Tibet scholars mostly 
sat up on rocks and wore grooves in them, pacing and 
meditating ; but then lamas, in those continuing yellow robes 
of theirs, went everywhere. They may well have taught 
the Greek philosophers how to have their groves. 
Nowadays archeologists find out such amazing things 
about how the older learning traveled—how there was a 
priest of this nationality turning up here, and a missionary 
(long before one dreamed missionarying was being “done” 
—though it appears to be one of the most ancient of human 
instincts) from some other unbelievably ancient sect turn- 
ing up there, writing all sorts of affabilities on stone or clay, 
and making converts hand over fist (they discover his bones, 
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or his marvelous, more-than-modern. scrolls)—that one 
comes to believe absolutely anything. That indeed is the 
charming effect that all these discoveries and so-called set- 
backs and faith-shattering revelations have on one; instead 
of smashing the quaky little clay “dug-up” of faith I once 
treasured, they have made it so big it covers simply every- 
thing. It’s perfectly beautiful. Destiny is destiny; more 
marvelous than an archezologist’s dream. If one is go- 
ing to turn into something, very well, that will be great fun; 
if not, the things one has struggled over, and perhaps 
gained, will find a little groove and trickle slowly along: 
which is what chiefly matters. The whole thing is an ad- 
venture, and the history of life just enough veiled to be, as 
veiled things are, infinitely alluring. (Except a bust of 
somebody. I simply hate a veiled bust; it looks so gagged, 
so blotted out!) 

To-night as I was driving Dolly in the yellow cart down 
to the mail, there was the usual triple white hopping, 
swifter than usual, across into the poplars; the cart, for all 
its lama-robe of yellow, made an un-lama-like rattling, and 
we do not usually rattle. But at dusk as I came slowly back 
laden with eggs, grain, and other Saturday-night essentials, 
the lantern glowing on my two, big leisurely-turning yellow 
wheels—no restless, acid primrose, those wheels, but the 
calm, ultimate yellow of ox-eyed daisies, and lama-rabbits 
ought to like them—they were hopping, with their great 
heels, equably back again (do they just hop pour la galére? 
no, it must be mere chance that makes our transit thus 
endearingly mutual), quite near Dolly’s advancing nose. 
She is used to them, however; put her ears up and beamed 
at them. (Pud and Polly do, too.) The three philosophers 
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evidently come within her scope; they amuse her. They 
gained—I could only dimly see their white shapes—the 
other and barnward side of the road for which, in all leisure, 
they were bound ; then instead of hopping out of our moving 
light into the dark grass, they all three turned suddenly, 
round (they are experts at this) leaned back on their three 
sets of heels, so admirable for the purpose, and, unbudg- 
ing, with their noses not two inches from one of my 
whirling orange circles, sat and stared, with that almost 
bullying calm of theirs, up into the swaying, lighted cart. 
With a smothered “Asses!’”’ I bent swiftly sidewise, ex- 
pecting to run over one of the staring beasts, or at least 
grind somebody’s simpleton nose; but no. Accurately cal- 
culating their two-inch distance, there they sat, more like a 
design than ever, beautiful in the lighted snow of their fur, 
beautiful in the gleaming rose-fire of their eyes; all fading 
into dusk. . . . But what had fascinated me was their ex- 
pression. If three lamas had looked me over, their regard 
could not have been more momentous, more ancient; no 
souls (behind those rose-fires) more imperturbable, more 
prone to pacings and eternal meditations. Before that triple 
gaze I felt a mere infant; good Dolly a sheer transitoriness ; 
the cart, for all its historic color, a collection of sticks for 
the morning fire. Thoughtfully dangling my eggs, I drove 
on in my gold-flashing cage; but behind me, as dusk swam 
over the road, I could see three dim blotches—the three phi- 
losophers, still motionless where I had left them; doubtless 
staring still, still wiggling those omniscient noses. . . . The 
spirits of the ex-lamas had not done with me yet! One 
hoped one had passed inspection; and continued, trotting 
Dolly along the next level, with Saturn blinking at us over a 
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dark rim of hill and a saffron afterglow stretching away, 
still feeling those immutable rose-fires upon me; feeling I 
had been near great things. Or was it a dream? 

Next morning I saw my wheel-track; and alarmingly 
close to it, next to the roadside grass, the imprint of three 
sets of seated feet. 

It had not been a dream, then. 


August 6. 

A susy and characteristic August day—divided between 
animals and teas. Three horses needed shoeing; we rose at 
six, arranged the farm for being left, and rushed down the 
hill-road to the blacksmith’s. As he is a popular black- 
smith, this dark-eyed little artisan with the soothingly 
courteous ways, his shop fills up early; if we arrive at any 
convenient hour we find a row of large work-horses ahead 
of us. Such feet! Shaggy and colossal legs—which all 
day Jean, bends over, dragging his heavy box of tools from 
one great hoof to another; a life-work, the mere lifting of 
those legs. When our light horses come stepping fastid- 
iously in, Jean, raising his head an instant from his labors, 
beams at them. Light horses are growing scarce; and if 
it were n’t for wallowing winter snows, there would be none 
but “ridin’-hosses” left. . . . So at the appearance of this 
vanishing type, any blacksmith smiles with pathetic approval. 
Not nearly so many pounds, respectively, in those slim legs! 
And our horses—all except Pud—don’t sit on him. Pud 
seems to think that when his hind leg is being held up the 
person holding it might just as well support the whole of 
him; so he leans, with all his heart. (Pud always did be- 
lieve in the gospel of relaxation.) A lovely rest, but not 
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for the smith; and one day when we first took Pud there, 
and in the confidence of his young soul he was leaning his 
finest, Jean’s temper suddenly gave out and I, watching, saw 
a stubby tool dart out and dent itself in that bay thigh- 
muscle. . . . In a second the dusky shop was in tumult; 
Pud’s head went into the rafters, there was a snapping and 
tearing, tools and saw-horses were clattering over, another 
horse was pulling madly, Jean and his assistant had frankly 
scuttled out of the mélée—and the cause of it all, with a 
dark-blue, insulted eye, was charging toward the door trail- 
ing a broken bridle. Since then, Jean has treated all our 
steeds with deep respect; but Pud never enters that fateful 
shop without a high head and an eye of reminiscent and 
watchful blue. Donlinna, when she first had to undergo 
this hammering with iron tools on her pretty round foot— 
Donny’s feet are dreams!—was deeply alarmed; but her 
feminine curiosity was a great help. She was so intrigued 
by smelling at Jean’s broad, black-shirted back, bent oblig- 
ingly for the purpose, that she forgot to mind having her 
foot held up; Jean has a genius for managing colts, and 
was proceeding like the most tactful of dentists—a little 
work, then a little conversation, and so on, while Babs was 
standing by Donny’s head, and I seated in the background 
(there is always one chair in a blacksmith’s shop which tired 
farmers chivalrously give up to you, then sit themselves 
down unselfishly on the open tops of nail-kegs)—when, in 
the middle of this peace, Jean’s telephone rang. Donny, 
being sensitive to strange sounds, felt it the chime of doom; © 
she lay back and pulled with all her young might, struggling, 
choking, scrabbling in the terrifying manner a pulling horse 
has, till something gave—and she almost fell into the forge. 
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This banged her into Dolly, who joined her in charging for 
liberty; and again, with a frightened colt loose, pande- 
monium reigned in that shop. I caught one glimpse of 
Jean literally diving, head first, over some saw-horses; of 
his helper tearing frantically up the shop stairs and disap- 
pearing through a trap-door; but by that time Donny, 
caught by Babs as she hastened by us, was being soothed 
down—Donlinna has infinite faith in her Little Missis—the 
two men reappeared and restored the scattered implements, 
and once more, though with a few unpreventable gasps 
from Donny, shoeing went on. “All them colts,” Jean 
assured us (meaning Donlinna’s family), “stand awful 
well”; he had less trouble with them than with many 
older horses. ‘I had a mean one in here last month,” he 
chuckled; “that ’s why Tony an’ me was gittin’ out the way 
so. Never can tell what they ‘Il do. That hoss tried to kill 
us when he got loose; went jumpin’ all over the shop after 
us, an’ Tony forgot that trap-door up there was shut and 
went runnin’ up an’ give his head an awful rap. . . .” 

But this morning Donlinna, besides upholding the tradi- 
tion of her family, endured the terrible telephone as well; so, 
leaving Babs and a fascinated Kitten, who of course had 
never before stepped into so democratic a spot as a smith’s 
shop, to gaze at the mysterious processes, listen to the forge- 
blowing, and see glowing, red-hot things applied to those 
calm, commendable feet that carry us so many gay miles, 
I went off to do the shopping. Coffee and rivets, this time! 
also a truly terrible wedding present. Will she have sixty- 
seven of this? or will everybody be giving her that? . . 
and by the time the present had been wrapped and mailed, I 
found last layers of toe being pared from the very last hoof 
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(of the twelve we had somewhat abundantly brought in), 
and my children, slightly fed up with shoeing, draped ex- 
pectantly against the door-posts. A new horse, a lean old 
chestnut mare in a dusty harness, was being done by the 
helper, and leaning so on the poor youth that her master 
had to spring up every other moment and remonstrate with 
her. “Mary!” half out of the chair, he would threateningly 
snarl, “Naow you git up thar!” and Mary, half putting back 
an ear as one who says, “Oh it’s you, is it?’ would 
languidly hunch herself into a more central pose; then as 
conversation was resumed, very quietly lapse back again 
into her position of repose on a brawny form. It was almost 
noon, and very hot; dusky rivers ran down Jean’s face, and 
he and his assistant conversed, broad-mindedly, of baths. 

“T never reely like to take a bath,’ he confided, ‘’nless 
I’m jes’ runnin’ wet”; while the youth averred that the first 
thing he was goin’ to do when he got home, was git into 
Cie 

The horses were charmed to be led out from the neighbor- 
hood of the forge into a however hot sunshine; round the 
corner we noisily clattered. New shoes seem to make so 
much more noise than old . . . and nowadays even a Ver- 
mont village must be of tarvia, and smell in the sun. We 
whisked out of it. Joy—in cool air and soft roads; joy in 
the dramatic steeps of. our hill-road; joy in the horses’ eager 
ears. The high knoll; lone tree against a tumultuous sky; 
cloud-shadows and sun-spots; a mountain world drenched 
with misty light, or blotched with purple. Would those 
gorgeous masses let down rain on the party? 

For this afternoon was to be a specially imposing tea, to 
which a reluctant Kitten (who would much rather have 
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trained ponies or gone riding—anything to stay in the be- 
loved “breeks’’) was to be dragged; and just before the car 
was to arrive I found her dressed and on the porch, wrath- 
fully, and with immense concentration, reading a book on 
morons. Kitten is much thrilled over morons; and now 
in frilly muslin, which she loathes, and with an unusually 
pink face, she was impassionedly absorbing, as a logical pre- 
liminary for a tea-party, details of their brain-structure. An 
illustration, squirmly concerned with the interior of sup- 
posedly moronic gray matter—or the absence of it—was 
under her right thumb; a thumb, I could see, even then 
rigid with an equal distaste for muslin and “tea-fights.” I 
glanced, smiling, under the round, down-bent hat-brim; 
with a half-laugh, a flash of dark-blue eyes came up at 
me; then down went the thick lashes, the chin buried itself 
again. As bad as that? I thought, going compassionately 
away; when the book suddenly gave a terrific bang on the 
seat, and there was a mad muslin rush up-stairs. Appar- 
ently, our Kitten had forgotten something? .. . 

And Lige was late. Four o’clock had long gone by—and 
no sound from the woods; but just as an entirely remodeled 
Kitten burst happily out upon us—not a muslin Kitten, but 
a modish young person all in fawn-colored cloth with bits 
of blue (it had been muslin that was the matter!)—a dark 
and hasty nose shot up under the elms and did a whirl in 
front of the barns. “Am I jest a little late?’ was Lige’s 
agonized greeting. “Wal, I thought they’d never git m’ 
mail ready. I went in fin'lly an’ sacked up my own; Roy 
Jones, you know, he puts up the mail for the stages—an’ 
Roy,” finished Lige, flashing his indulgent smile round at us, 
over the back of the seat, “he’s slow!” And of course this 
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was only a tea-party; and what is a tea-party to the U. S. 
mail? Lige took us there at a hat-blowing pace; black was 
the long drive with parked cars, and, much to his astonish- 
ment—I don’t think our self-respecting Lige had ever been 
thus listed before—he received a pink card with a number 
on it. Gazing at it with deep astonishment for at least a 
minute, and murmuring dazedly, “Got a number, hev I?” 
he at last shoved the astounding thing in his pocket, and 
departed. 

A pretty and most thorough party; with a pretty view, 
and frocks, and flowers, and lawns—even a prospective bride 
and groom, luxuries not always included at these entertain- 
ments (the bride, the darling of the community; with the 
same adorable smile for everybody, the same unassuming 
bestowal of wit, humor, and grace, the same generous 
thoughtfulness; and she’s going far away to live... .) 
Thus there were all the adjuncts of a midsummer tea— 
which with us have the agreeable fashion of being more 
garden-parties than teas. Half in, half out. Cloud-masses 
in the sky, sun and shadow on the mountains; a fountain 
tinkling, breezes blowing, and happy people seated at tables 
with all the ice-cream in the world. Thoroughly attended 
to, they were; for an hour each, great-hearted ladies sat at 
the tables, self-abnegatingly “pouring.” Kitten was amazed 
at this custom. 

In England, tea is served at four o’clock. Sharp. If you 
are late, it is cold—and black—and no one is sorry for you. 
You should be there at four. . . . None of our lavish 
keep-it-hot-two-hours-for-you system; no ladies who last so 
long. Above all rarely any ice-cream, that primal American 
need. “Whén I first got to Winooski,” confided Kitten, re- 
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fusing a plateful for the tenth time, “I thought it was lovely. 
Ice-cream wherever you went ; five times a day, if you wanted 
it. I used to take it every time. But now—bah! I never 
want to see any more. . . .”” The English taste will never 
be as naturally saccharine as ours; they can’t even bear 
to end with a sweet taste at dessert, but wind you up with 
an anchovy or a sardine. And candy is never served at 
oe 
The party, the flowers, the hills, grew prettier and prettier, 
as the sun sank; by virtue of the pink card we sorted Lige 
out of the throng early, and fled. “Charlotte—my Char- 
lotte,’” murmured Kitten, making dramatic eyes of responsi- 
bility; and as we climbed the hills, hilarity was upon us. 

We tried hard, but vainly, to find out how many morons 
Kitten had discovered at the tea, and just as we were finish- 
ing up the bridegroom and audibly wondering as to his an- 
cestral home, “Yes, he’s sellin’ silk stockings,’ came cheer- 
fully and expectedly from the front seat, as a car passed us. 
“He’s Lew Wilson’s son, from Smithville. He come up 
with me yesterday. He went up to B.’s an’ they say he’s 
givin’ good value.” Paralysis on the back seat! 

Composing our faces, however, we seriously discussed 
silk stockings ; and at the store, where the curly-haired cream 
man was mounting his truck, “Late, ain’t you?” he gibed, 
grinning, at Lige. 

“No—I’m early, seein’ my number ’s seventy-five!” also 
grinned Lige, displaying his unforgettable bit of cardboard. 

“That ’s your age, ain’t it?” instantly retorted the curly 
one; and loading in upon our party slippers a week’s allow- 
ance of grain (it would be most uneconomic to climb our 
hill in so powerful a conveyance and not make it carry some- 
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thing besides our superfluous selves!), we whizzed away. 
Trotting to meet us came a joyful Goliath; he never goes to 
meet another car but always seems to- know ours, and regu- 
larly appears half-way down the hill to escort us... 
Darkness had already come; Kitten, the first one down in 
sensible clothes, made a lantern-lit trail to the paddock. 

“Dolly, Dolly, Dolly”—and then, after a pause, a furious 
“Boo-oo0000!”,—Ah, Gli had gone to help her. Later, in 
rushed Kitten, her eyes black with thrill. “That dog!” she 
gasped. “He’s more than a dog. Hehe isn’t a dog. 

. I was out there in the dark, calling, and thinking I’d 
have to go through that swamp, and something rushed by me 
pell-mell. He had heard me calling Dolly, and he tore up 
there in the dark, way onto the hill, and got her for me. 
I’d never said a word to him. . . . You’d told me,” she 
added, ‘‘but I did n’t believe it. Now I believe . . .” and 
she sank down abruptly on the old chest by the door, knock- 
ing down a tea-tray. Babs and I, getting into our coats, 
were pleased but calm. No new thing to us, this coopera- 
tive dog that rushes unasked to one’s aid; but it 7s heart- 
warming to have somebody else thus ardently proclaim it. 
Kitten is always ardent, bless her. . 

Liberating, the feel of knees instead of skirt-mufflings ; 
blessed, the soft, sincere noses, the warm, hairy welcomes of 
everybody in the barn. Pud’s bandages had been off for a 
week now, and his leg strengthened by daily applications of 
the small paddock; to-night for the first time he was to be 
ridden—“like an egg,” his mistress said; so, eating a terrace 
dinner almost fast (for us), we set off for a short moon- 
light ride. Pip, who hates being taken out at that hour, 
was cross and loitery ; but the hills were lovely. 
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We chose our favorite short loop; afterglow and a low 
half-moon over dark hills; in the middle of their darkness, 
one lone light. Kitten, as is her way when stricken to the 
heart by beauty, rode in utter silence; mostly there was the 
wind in one’s hair, a soft wind in the trees; gray tree-tops 
far below in a dim valley, dark ones overhead. No longer 
any necessity to think “how one looked” ; and a warm horse- 
neck to pat. A happy bit of something speeding in the dim 
edge of the road—that was my old man; and as we turned 
at last onto a level, twelve well-shod hoofs made a glorious 
clatter. . . . The moon sank behind its hill, but rose again 
as we climbed the pitches; and Dipper Hill sat in a calm 
pool of its light. 


August 7. 

Last year we took Alison on a riding trip, and saw her 
leave behind everything she knew and become a thrilled and 
docile child. The pictures of her are still vivid. That first 
night on Pinnacle at dawn, and Alison’s soft little cries 
of amazement to see collections of dew on her poncho. 
“Why—there are little pools of water on me! Oh! What 
would Aunt Jane say to see me now? Oh!’ and Alison 
sitting warily up, meticulously drained off every tiniest pool 
before emerging from her blankets. Then there was the 
night we made our beds by Mendon Brook; an ideal camp- 
ing-spot, but it was a pasture, and Alison’s eyes, as she in- 
sisted on having her bed made snug up against rocks and 
thick hemlocks, were large. Cows! There were, indubitably, 
cows in that pasture; and my Babs prophesied that we had 
made our beds in their drinking-place. “Will they all come 
rushing down?” whispered Alison with saucer eyes; “will 
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they jump right over us?’ And she huddled tighter into 
her hemlocks. We made light of her fears; but the gray 
sky was another matter. It certainly was going to rain. 
About three o’clock something roused me—detestable little 
cool drops on my face; I dragged my bed under a hemlock 
and lay down again. As soon as I had done that, the drops 
ceased, but in the midst of a dream of thunder I woke with 
a start—to hear thunder, indeed, red and white and yellow 
thunder, plunging down the hillside toward us. Alison was 
shrinking into her hemlocks, Babs starting wildly to her 
feet—the ground shook, and in spite of a roar from my 
child a red cow leaped ponderously over me and was lumber- 
ing off, at a scared gallop, after her companions. At least 
twenty or thirty cows; we had indeed camped near their 
drinking-place ; but Goliath with frantic efforts sheered them 
safely off, and up-stream behind a shelter of rocks and trees 
we could hear them plunging about, mooing perturbedly. 
The gray sky was clearing, however, sunrise gilding the 
spruces; and our pleased songs arose, as we splashed in the 
spruce-sheltered pools, so golden and ferny they were irre- 
sistible. . . . But that was quite a night for our guest— 
though breakfast was hilarious enough to make up—and we 
set off again, only to catch Pud’s hind foot in a barbed wire, 
and once more give poor Alison a terrible fright till he was 
disentangled. Pud was an angel and stood amazingly still 
while his Little Missis held his head and talked steadily to 
him, and I, for a fearful minute, wrenched at the wire which 
was caught in his shoe; while Alison, white as a sheet, held 
the other two horses. I think none of us breathed till his 
foot was free; then we fell on each other’s necks with relief. 

That day we rode miles over stupendous hills, the last of 
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them in a soaking rain; attempted to camp in a deserted 
school-house and were flooded out by masses of smoke from 
a stove-pipe, cooked supper outside in intervals of rain, and 
finally rode home sixteen more miles through rainy pitch- 
darkness, reaching Dipper Hill at a neat midnight. But 
Alison was thrilled and charmed with it all; with possible 
brigands we saw peeping from a ruined house, with slopping 
along in the wet woods or galloping three abreast in the 
dark—and I know we shall miss her dreadfully this year. 
Kitten will be a different type, the boyish young British 
sport scorning, like our Shetlands, to be amazed or alarmed ; 
but then—it will be something new to admire. 


August 8. 

A most toffy noon wedding, which came off on the day 
we were to start on the trip; but we went—to both! A 
courageous wedding—being celebrated at that hour in a vil- 
lage where everybody has noon dinners, and so the whole 
village has to be fed. The ceremony was brief—twelve 
minutes, I believe, is the record for Episcopal weddings; 
but the after-processes take time. Four ushers worked hard; 
very stylish, imported ushers I was thinking, when Kitten 
(in crépe, this time, and quite contented), who, I saw, 
had been regarding them very hard, murmured in my ear: 
“White trousers. Huh! Why didn’t they bring tennis- 
rackets with them? .*. .” 

For white flannels, it appears, are not worn at English 
weddings. “Oh,” I said. ‘“Frock-coats and gray stripes, 
then? How horribly formal!” But that is England. (Silk 
hats in the hunting-field!) Those trousers looked quite 
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agreeable, to me. White flowers, democratic white garden 
phlox and things on the stone window-sills of the little 
church; and a white touch, to match, on the ushers. Why 
make metropolitan blots of them? (Unless bride-whiteness 
needs blots to set it off!) But Kitten grew more and more 
hilarious, relating sotto voce, as the erring ushers went un- 
consciously up and down, profane tales of weddings at 
home. 

“My father once married the bride to the best man,” she 
gurgled. ‘The bridegroom was very bashful and stood back, 
and father did n’t know them at all, so he went on and mar- 
ried her to the other one.” 

“Good heavens,” I murmured ; “what did they do?” 

“Oh, he just married her over again—that was all.” 

More informal than the wrong sort of trousers, that 
seemed! 

British law is so immovable, one would have thought the 
best man permanently enriched by an accidental wife; but 
apparently not... . 

“Father often says ‘yes’ for the bride,” went on our 
hilarious one. “In a nice little faint voice, you know— 
nobody knows the difference. The village brides are often 
so shy they can’t say it, so Father does.” Again—what de- 
lightful trifling with legality! It struck me that Father must 
have a sense of humor. 

But the relatives were at last all seated; twelve slow 
strokes began to ring on the church-bell, and a tenseness crept 
through the congregation; at least it did through me; but 
in the midst of it, of dramatic rustlings in the vestibule and 
of people’s heads beginning to turn, Babs, lifting her left 
wrist, muttered, “Great Scott—Minnie’s stopped!” (Minnie 
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being an esteemed wrist-watch). Babs inclined an ear ; shook 
her wrist; Minnie was mute. 

“Knows my sentiments about weddings, prob’ly!”” mur- 
mured my child—who is just now going through a man- 
hating stage; “they ’re’ too much for Minnie—” and then 
a wave went over the church. Our faces straightened. 
Rum, tum, te-tum! Last call for Constantia; and to that 
theme to which brides advance to their fate, one that “beats 
rather on the heart than on the ear,’ up the dusky aisle 
came the solemn ushers, then a lilac stream ; then something. 
about which momentousness hovered. The misty bride... . 

The church was breathlessly still. Our rector has a lovely 
voice; but Constantia (I knew she would) did him one 
better. Sweet and still and clear, those contralto tones; 
clear and deep; gray water rimmed with autumn leaves. 

. Uncertain interlude, considerable peering, then, “Ta, 
ta, te-boom-boom-bim-bim. . . .” All over! Immense 
rustle of rising. Whiteness was coming; less misty, now; 
moving freely, with a supple grace... . 

And then at the house there was a particularly nice snub- 
nosed usher, to hand one’s helpless self out of the car as if 
one had been an egg. (I do love to be handed.) I saw my 
silk-shod foot stepping delicately out, and, at a sudden 
memory of goloshes, drifts, and trails, I smiled such an 
inherent smile straight into the face of that astonished usher 
that he held my arm twice as tenderly as before, and set me 
on the red carpet as if-I had been not an egg, but a Rose. ... 
Life is so lovely! 

And that bewildering noon, with the whole village to 
shake hands with and say nice things to, that amazing 
bride remembered our guest, remembered that she was soon 
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sailing for home, remembered to wish her, with the most 
genuine sweetness, “Bon voyage!’ Never was such a bride. 
And eating, meanwhile, in a corner, a casual plate of some- 
thing entirely insufficient. 

I do think brides should be taken better care of. They 
have the brunt of everything—and then, while still being 
a spectacle, and as a preparation for the great moment of 
their lives, eat a few light-hearted spoonfuls. Well, one 
hoped that the bridegroom took her away and fed her; 
“plied her with poached eggs and tea,” as a London paper 
once comfortably said. . . . Kitten (who had lost her heart 
to Constantia) thought it outrageous. 

We went home as soon as possible, because Kitten really 
had to be taken on that trip. A person who has come 
across oceans expecting to revel in wilds, and sleep under 
unlimited stars, must not be disappointed ; our life here, rides, 
Charlotte, and all, had been some wildness for an imported 
Kitten; but we wanted to show her the real thing. Alison 
opened dramatic eyes; “Goin on a trip—to-day? Oh, you 
amazing people! . . .” It wasa little after one; we could 
get going by—say—three; in time to make a twenty-mile 
camp before dark. Babs and I loathe making plans ahead; 
to burst into a holiday like bursting through a paper hoop— 
phoof!!—is to our minds the ideal proceeding. . . . For 
there in the mountains, with your hotel packed behind on 
your horse, is where liberty begins. No wireless pursues 
you; your address is—an unknown brook. The Chicadee 
foretells that she will one day discover our bleaching bones 
on a mountain-side, but so far we haven't bleached. Or 
even blanched. There have been moments, I admit—slight 
chills up the spine; but what would life be without moments? 
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Jim had already promised to oversee Charlotte and Cressy 
in our absence (while incidentally hand-mowing the omitted 
swamps) ; so we gladly bought trip-food, raisins, and such 
essentials, on our way home, and thought we were almost 
off ; but there was a Lizzie waiting for us on our hill. Delay? 
Oh, dear! . . . We stepped, in a rather festivity-dazed 
state, from Lige’s car; Babs and Kitten basely bolted their 
party clothes into the house (they were not going to feel 
like idiots, for anybody!), while the pony-visitors somewhat 
diffidently approached. Wuz this Mis’ Greene? Were these 
stockings, this drizzling wrap, this Egg, in short—the Pony- 
Lady? ‘No,’ I could have with truth assured them as I 
stood, poised for flight, by the terrace raspberries ; feeling, as 
I confronted their honest and consistent clothes, devastat- 
ingly absurd. What should a pale-green frock know about 
putting out ponies? One felt like pictures of generals in 
their best epaulets and things, informed of an impolite foe 
just outside. Never before had I sufficiently sympathized 
with generals; yet one sees frequent paintings of that sort 
of thing. The Maréchal So-and-so surprised while dining; 
brocaded chairs pushed aside, always a great deal of crumpled 
napkin in the foreground, and in the rear several forgotten 
ladies in powdered hair and rose-color, registering amaze- 
ment and consternation. . . . Now a poor person arrested 
by her own raspberries and forced to remember (while 
chiefly reflecting how odious pump-heels felt on a farm) 
whether it was Lassie or Fasci, or both, that had been 
promised for the winter, and if not, which of them would 
be the best fit for the short-skirted but delusively long- 
legged daughter now gazing shyly at one from behind 
Alpha’s trunk—nobody has done paintings of that; yet it 
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was just as real a moment as any general ever had... . 
There were no napkins at hand for crumpling, to be sure— 
though I crumpled something, I remember; raisins I think; 
I know they looked mashed when we came to pack them; 
a certain amount of mental confusion seems to call for 
crumpling . . . but, collecting a pony-consciousness again— 
these swaps are really rather taxing to the brain, and sum- 
mer seems to be made of them—I blinked appealingly at 
distant forms in the front pasture, thought hard a moment, 
made the needful arrangement, and then whisked the green 
frock thankfully in past the raspberries... . 

In another instant it was a mere effigy on a pink-and- 
white silk hanger, against a cupboard wall. Gli was fever- 
ishly glad to see it go; sniffed at my restored trouser-knees 
with rapture and followed me so pell-mell downstairs 
that I actually thought, for once in his self-contained life, 
he was going to bark in my ear. Gli is never in that state 
except for a riding-trip; but now he rushed into the kitchen 
and made such gambolings over saddle-bags, such pantings 
and waggings and breathy “ha-ha’s’’ that we had, for mere 
fear of tumbling over him, to open the door and gently sug- 
gest the outer world—where he sat, with his ears at their 
highest point, evidently following our footsteps with his 
heart. 


August 15. 

Back again from the wilds. Quite real wilds. We rode 
off the farm at half-past four, made straight up a long valley 
through the village where Mrs, Oysters, from her nice green 
yard, eyed us in mild wonder (Mrs. Oysters is a pale, oyster- 
colored cow we are very fond of); switched off into the 
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mountains, and reached Pinnacle at a tactful hour. Pinnacle 
is a mountain pasture of spruces, absolutely ringed by wild- 
ness. The brook is not quite near enough to the viewy spot 
where we build our fire; but we bring a supply in the canvas 
bucket. As it was Kitten’s first night, we built her bed for 
her; with best intentions and a great deal of spruce, but 
quite badly; and almost all night long, as I lay endeavoring 
to appreciate the coloring of moonlit dew on pink grasses, 
I heard the almost constant rattle of a cold Kitten turning 
over under her rubber poncho. One loved the mountains, 
pale under the moon; and the spruces cut against the sky, 
and the sound of the falling brook in the woods; but by 
dawn I had loved them enough. Miraculous the sun was, 
creeping down the solemn, blue-green mountains; delicious 
the crackle of our fire, its smoke blue in the spruces; we 
danced round it, thawing out, and after manifold dashings 
of cold water, Kitten, with a face crimsoned like the petal- 
tips of an English daisy, began to unstiffen, began to laugh, 
to be not merely brave, but to think there was something in 
camping. No breakfast compares to a mountain breakfast, 
after one has shivered all night; and the morning, very 
sweetly, turned affable and warm. The three horses, who 
had been on the long Pinnacle grass all night and resembled 
balloons, nevertheless came nosing round for their grain; 
in a glade below us was an ideal rock-manger, and they 
stood in astonishing amity and ate. Doubtless it seemed 
wonderful to them to find any grain at all in a pasture. 

In pursuit of wildness we set off up the wildest-looking 
valley we could see; had a wild time in thick alders hunting 
for a road that the map said went up the right-hand moun- 
tain; found it—by dint of Babs’, on Donlinna (who had sud- 
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denly become an angel of composure overnight), crashing 
round in brush and blackberry-bushes nearly over Donny’s 
back, while Kitten and I sat on our steeds with brambles at- 
tached to our elbows, and worried about her. For the 
bridge was broken through; and in that almost inpenetrable 
thicket, a ford had to be found. 

“Here ’s a place,” called Babs. 

“Look out!’ I cried, seeing Donny’s eye as she crashed 
in the brush; but Babs’ voice was soothing her, and in 
one brave leap she made it, alders and all. A fine hole for 
us to follow through; Polly, nerving herself, did the same 
leap, but Mark settled back in a panic and would n’t even 
try. Mud! bushes! Devils under those banks! No, thank 
you. So Babs tied Donny, who was evidently admiring her 
own virtue, to a sapling, Kitten dismounted, and Marquis, 
after rebellious rearings, made a very bad jump and landed 
exactly on his nose in the mud. . . . (Marquis can jump 
like a bird when he wants to.) Kitten’s eyes were round. 

“Glad you weren’t on him,” remarked Babs, eying him 
with scorn: “silly ass!’ and happily we went from that 
brushy, sucky place into the dry, old leafy road up the 
mountain. 

Blue skies and great white clouds like June; gorges and 
mountains; sunlight in the woods; sunlight splashing the 
gold-brown hair of Kitten, who continually chanted, “Talk 
about Switzerland!” or, “Could anything be more wonderful 
than this?” All that morning we climbed wild hills, in order 
to go into equally wild valleys and climb more hills ; tramp- 
ing downhill beside the horses, talking and frolicking. My 
Pip toward noon had thoughtful eyes for every barway ; leer- 
ing hard into swampy openings and trying her best to pick 
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out a nice camp for us. At about her nineteenth suggestion, 
we acceded; Kitten lay on her back in the sun and dozed and 
baked while lunch bubbled on the fire. After a two-hour 
nooning, off again. The Road of a Hundred Bridges, quite 
the wildest yet; up unfathomable gorges, with a restless 
brook that had to go under the road every other minute. .. . 
Every other bridge was debatable, fallacious as to planks 
or given way alarmingly at the edges, and, during the after- 
noon Mark succeeded in sticking his fore legs completely 
through one, partly through three. Pip and Donny would 
go ahead and get themselves adroitly over; pretty little ma- 
hogany-red Mark would dreamily follow, in his own moony 
way, and Crash! there he would be half capsized, lifting from 
one to three legs out of a hole, Kitten on his back apostro- 
phizing him. It is horribly deliberate, this walking onto a 
bridge and, in cold blood falling through! Much more scary 
than a hedge in the hunting-field; and toward the end of the 
afternoon Kitten, who had begun the day by riding disre- 
gardfully, with entranced eyes on everything but the road, 
began delivering sermons as soon as she sighted a bridge. 
“Now, Mark—look out. Pick your feet up. This is a 
bridge, Mark. Look—out!” And our hearts would stand 
still as we watched. We didn’t want a transatlantic guest, 
now completely converted to camping-trips, falling through 
even the most romantic of old mossy bridges with ferns and 
a gorge and all; the moss made up for a good deal, but this 
was the middle of the trip and sound horse-legs (also guests) 
were needed. . . . So, having passed the ninety-ninth bridge, 
_ we all, I think, gave a sigh of content when the three horses 
made successful plonky-plonks over the last one, the woods 
parted, and behold, a nice high mowing against a back- 
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ground of crags: Il Penseroso. Spruce mountains that 
sang and sighed: solitude, pensiveness, owl-hootings, yet all 
the meaner accessories too; grass, water, dry apple-wood. 
Kitten and I alighted stiffly; it had been a long day of 
steeply up and down in the saddle, a rough road needing 
thought ; much of it so wet we could not do our usual walk- 
ing. (Dear George Borrow’s idea of a trip on horseback 
is to walk and lead your horse most of the way; we don’t 
exactly do that, but it is a charming variation, especially 
downhill, to tramp; and the horses appreciate a cool and 
vacant back. Polly beams at me as I dismount!) 

But Kitten, this time, was going to have a bed; and all 
the time Babs and I made camp she was carrying around a 
huge armful of spruce, blankets, and her saddle, deter- 
minedly picking out a place. (She had nearly rolled into a 
woodchuck hole—which in the dusk we had n’t seen!—the 
night before.) So here and there, in this little hollow and 
that, we saw a prostrate Kitten; nose and toes to the sky— 
hip to the sky; bounding higher on her saddle-pillow, getting 
furiously up to arrange things all over again—finally drag- 
ging the whole assortment off to another, perhaps slightly 
mossier, spot. They all looked equally nice, to us; there is 
no deep difference in spots in a mowing; but it had evidently 
come with force upon Kitten that sleep was a difficult thing 
to obtain; and conquer the problem she would. “My bed!” 
we heard her fiercely, dramatically muttering, as, arms over- 
full, chin out, and with flying hair in full action, she surged 
spasmodically about from one possibility to another ; while 
we laughed so we fell over each other. Our own beds were 
long ago adequately laid, it seemed to us, in companionable 
hollows; but there is no mirth in sensible beds! The bed 
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of drama was the thing; and Kitten, after some fifteen 
acrobatic lyings down and gettings up, at last found a spot; 
her method, while flat on her back, being to lift both feet 
high in air, then wop them violently down and, all in 
one motion, roll onto her feet. Thus do the round—and 
British-trained—arise. We gazed, with envy. 

Dinner that evening was a restless meal. Dark blue 
and gold was the sunset; golden, over the spruce-mountain, 
the huge moon; but a wind moaned and sung in the woods 
below us, then slung itself at the crag and bounded back 
again; doing irrational things to our smoke. A wind from 
everywhere ; smoke in everything one ate; smoke stifling our 
sleepy remarks; so much smoke, in fact, that a cigarette 
seemed an absurdity. The horses were down in a charming 
grassy hollow under shelter of woods; Pip and Donny staked 
on long ropes to wild apple-trees, Marquis, who knows not 
ropes, wandering, and Pip, for some officious reason, pre- 
tending to be lonely and whinnering after him. She and the 
other horses still do not quite recognize Donny as “one of 
the family’—this being her first trip, the plucky baby; 
they frown at her in the stable, bully her in the paddock; and 
this was Polly’s astute way of informing the world that 
there she was on a rope, in a glade, with absolutely nobody 
—a lovely, sweet-tempered, chestnut nobody !—to keep her 
company. Such horse-scorn! And there Donny was carry- 
ing the heaviest saddle-bags every day, and always going first 
through the worst brush. But horses can be quite as rude, 
as cruelly cliquey, as school-girls ; so just as an audible ignor- 
ing of Donlinna, Pip uncharitably stuck out her nose and 
made the crags echo—all because Marquis was out of sight, 
and she does n’t care two raps about Marquis. . . . So I 
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went down, and had conversation, and fed her bread and 
grape jam, which she adores, and changed her rope to 
where she could actually see Mark’s valuable black tail, busy 
in the exact middle of a large field of uncut and very dry 
June-grass—not nearly as good grazing as the rowen of 
Pip’s glade, but Mark never can stay where you put him, 
it’s against his ethics; though he never dreams of going 
really away, he has to prove his independence by wandering 
off as far as possible, so he wanders into bad feed, and is 
deeply happy. 

After these ceremonies, also taking them to the brook for 
water and dividing the last of the grain, we stared a little 
~ at the view, which was darkening, then at our beds, which 
looked very good; in a few more moments there was 
silence in that mowing. The wind had sunk, a cloudiness 
come over the moon; I was purringly warm, my mossy hol- 
low divine. So, I judged, was Kitten’s. Her poncho was 
silent; and at a fiery dawn, we unanimously woke with the 
clearest heads in history. “Splen-did!’ Hooray for Il Pen- 
seroso, for taking one hour and a half to make a bed. Kitten 
said she had never slept so well in her life. So rosy, such 
morning bronze in her hair; such a hedge of eyelashes over 
those long blue eyes! and Babs and I joined in her chants 
of joy. But that dawn-fire had done its duty, and cloudiness 
gained; from the looks of some uncut hay, and a mowing- 
machine standing attentively beside a half-ruined barn, 
we expected the arrival of early mowers; they might be nice 
mowers, again they might not; so as soon as Gli had eaten 
his cereal we hastily packed. Riding over the mowing-hill 
—ah, the mowers! Two of them, already there; blue- 
shirted and beautifully shy. They were hand-mowing in a 
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swampy place, and though we rode close by, with carefully 

civil and conversational expressions, they never looked up. 
The expressions had been unnecessary! Nevertheless, I 
found myself drawing a longer breath when we turned into 
the free and public, though very wet and swampy, hill-road; 
we belong there, it was everybody’s road; whereas that 
had not been everybody’s mowing, and we had eaten it. 
. Very dry bits of it, to be sure; Mark had filled him- 
self with what was approximately bedding, and Pip and 
Donny were in an already-mowed spot, so that was no sin. 
We rode jauntily through the enchanting greenwood. Som- 
ber; no sun; but for two days we had been steeped in sun, 
fretted and slashed and gold-edged with sun; we did n’t mind 
seeing what a cloudy woodland looked like. Warm, evenly 
lighted, full of birds ; the red-browns, the gold of the birches, 
more visible than ever. Kitten sang for joy over gray-day 
woods, and, with much high-comedy advice put Marquis 
safely over some terrible bridges. He seemed to have waked 
up to the fact that it was n’t pleasant to fall through, pricked 
his ears and stepped almost with care. “Splen-did!” ... 
And soon, with grief, leaving the confidential gorges where 
for two days we had seen no soul but the two mowers— 
and they shy as deer; mowers in Il Penseroso would be 
deer-like—we debouched on a road which the average person 
might call wild, but which to us was the acme of civiliza- 
tion. Past an abandoned gold-mine (weird possession for 
Vermont) it coursed, down and down in a lovely narrowness 
beside a golden-brown brook. Thrushes, even at noon, on 
this gray day, were doing diviness deep in the woods; but 
you can’t get grain off thrushes; we made swift way to a 
village, bought the grain, and I rode five miles hugging it. 
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Hugging twelve quarts, a detestable but vital load; and the 
horses, aware that it was noon-hour, hysterically flew. We 
had n’t meant to ride five miles, but no place—in spite of 
Polly’s constant recommendations—looked right, the air 
smelled of rain, and in a deserted hamlet ahead, we knew, 
were roofs. Scuttle! But when we reached the roofs they 
looked so tiring and full of facts, the idea of shelter so 
prosaic, that we rode a mile more into wild solitude and 
very complacently unpacked our things by a spruce hillside 
and the biggest pool I know. Deep enough to dive in; but 
we didn’t dive. I took care of the horses, Kitten raced 
into the forest and dragged out a whole Birnam Wood of 
sticks, snapping it up into precise and beautiful pieces (we 
had had these assorted wood-piles all the trip)—while Babs 
bent, for her, almost earnestly over the cooking-pots. We 
were starved... . 

After lunch we lay on our backs and discoursed of our 
youth. I love to hear Eighteen do that. I said I had 
been brought up on Emerson and poetry; Kitten said 
that if she had read Emerson when she was at school (that 
far-distant period), they’d have called her—the British 
equivalent of a prig. 

“Lessons ail the morning, you see,” she explained, “and 
sports all the afternoon. Nobody was excused from those. 
We had to run two miles, as well as play games. . . . Oh, 
in the evening they read to us a little; but we were half 
asleep.” 

“Well,” I said, ruminatively—feeling back through ages! 
—‘“my best friend and I used to walk home from school to- 
gether, stand on the corner where we parted, and punch 
holes in the sand between the bricks with our umbrellas— 
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if we had ’em—or walk back half-blocks with each other 
and make ourselves villainously late for dinner, discussing 
Emerson and Browning. Or Henry Drummond. He was 
all the thing then. We had him read to us in a note-taking 
class.” 

“Yes,” said Kitten, very reflectively. ‘You must have 
been a lot more serious at fifteen than girls are now. Poetry! 
We never read poetry!” 

“Not Tennyson? Did n’t you have a Tennyson period?” 
I inquired, smiling. ‘“We all did. In one’s saccharine days, 
you know. And then we graduated to Browning. Our 
principal jammed him into us—” 

But Kitten was rolling with mirth. ‘Saccharine days!” 
she murmured, darting a blue eye at me; “where did you get 
that?” 

“Oh, but they were,” I assured her. ‘‘ ‘Elaine the fair,’ 
you know, ‘Elaine the lovable, Elaine the Lily Maid 
oL— ” 

“Don’t!” bellowed Kitten; and that mere bellow said a 
good deal about changed times. No bellowing from us, 
over perfumed verse; we lived on it. . . . And yet novel- 
ists are trying very hard to prove nowadays that there is 
nothing new, that youth is always the same; always shock- 
ing the previous generation just so much. . . . It’s not 
true. The pendulum has taken a big swing. My grand- 
mother and myself seemed to have yearned equally after 
education, for earnestness was then the fashion. It is now? 
Fifteen-year-old school-girls dancing all night, (they ’re 
earnest about that), going to breakfast at a restaurant, to 
school with no sleep? 

“Huh!” grunted Kitten, at this. ‘Till I was sixteen I 
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went to bed at half-past eight. Never dined with the family 

. .” and, looking at that beautiful color, one saw a reason 
for it. Kitten was horribly shocked because Sally, aged 
thirteen, a younger sister in the family she had been visiting, 
went to dances and was up till eleven every night... . 
“She had n’t any pep!” said Kitten fretfully. ‘All nerves. 
Pale. . . . Wonky way to do, J call it!’ Balm and re- 
freshment unspeakable, to hear eighteen talk like that; im- 
ported eighteen, alas. American eighteen would think 
eleven a childish hour. . . . Imagine the inheritance await- 
ing the children of these haggard ones who dance till dawn; 
if they were Shetlands we’d never dream of raising colts 
from them. . . . And yet America is cultivating them by 
the nationful. Just—wisps. Powdered wisps, dark under 
the eyes. . 

But raindrops began hissing mildly in the fire, the clouds 
over the spruce hill were low and dark; just to prove we 
were n't wisps, we decided to make the farm that night. 
The days had been so perfect we did n’t want to spoil their 
record. . . . Even Marquis seemed inspired, as we sped 
along; grain that one has hastened five miles for must be 
unusually sustaining! But at the top of the gorge we ate 
raspberries, and looked for a road, for half an hour. The 
map said there was a road to the left—just a trail through 
wild places, but that was what we wanted—and there simply 
wasn’t any. There were two deserted farms; crumbling 
barns with bright-yellow ex-hay sticking out, infinite rasp- 
berries, thunderous mountains, lemon-color between the gray 
clouds; but no road. Later on we found one, a gullied and 
beauteous one unsanctioned by map; took it, inquired the 
way of two cynical-looking woodsmen and missed the trail 
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over Mount Moses (whereby we had to do eight final miles 
in a civilized valley, and Polly does hate slamming her old 
legs on a hard road) ; but had dinner by the living-room fire 
that night. Forty-three miles that day, we totted up, and 
for all her delight in the wilds, Kitten was in a state of purr. 
Not sorry to see upholstery, exactly. “Nice chair!” she said 
devoutly, patting hers—a big wicker one with cushions; and 
later, “Oh, nice, nice bed!” That night she was asleep be- 
fore we could pull the pink quilt off her; a half-buried inch 
of crimson cheek, a mop of unconscious brown hair. . 
With touched glances at each other, we folded back the quilt 
and—for there were still things to be done in the barn— 
tiptoed out again. 


August 18. 

Our guest, and her neat oceanic luggage, went off yester- 
day on the boat-train for the north. We had had a last out- 
door breakfast, with Kitten sighing at everything and racing 
spasmodically here and there to hug animals; then the 
last of that rosy face on a train step—being borne away. We 
shall miss it; those fervent golf-stockings pelting about, that 
bounding form in the saddle, the responsive long blue eyes. 
Bon voyage, indeed... . 

To-day, off ourselves in a cold northwest wind to a pottery 
miles away over mountains. Our social neighbor took us 
and a carful of girls, a house-party, whom, on the way, she 
gently teased. (She is one of those witty and charming 
persons who are at their best doing that.) The potter be- 
longs to a family of artists about whom was a hovering of 
highbrow; so “try to look brilliant, girls, even if you don’t 
know anything!” she urged; and the girls giggled im- 
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pressedly. (A young Greek potter in a velvet coat—ah!) 
For some fifteen miles the wind refused to moderate; “I 
dressed in a cold wind, too,’ murmured our hostess; ‘“‘shiv- 
ering all the time. It was easier to shiver than close the 
window, so I shivered;’’ and Babs and I, having done ex- 
actly the same thing, laughed enchantedly. .. . 

The young potter, Greeker even than story, was in his 
mountain studio and whirled up a jug for us. Marvelous, 
to see the unintelligent gray lump mount upward and become 
a scoured-looking hollow thing with a wistful, aged, Pom- 
peian shape—and if you want a wiggle in it you just 
make a careless jab and it stays! . . . So careless, indeed, 
was the poise of the Greek head during this achievement, so 
nonchalant the tilt of the cameo-like profile, that had it not 
been for the lovely things piled on floor and shelf one might 
have thought the young artist a trifler at his work; he was 
surely as charming as one. (Why is it that triflers are al- 
ways charming? . . . Because it takes time—being charm- 
ing—more time than most things?) But there was con- 
centration behind the nonchalance, muscle in the arm under 
the velvet sleeve; and the jug was a jewel. Our friend at 
once began ordering right and left, while the girls (to whom 
the young potter mortifyingly, but quite characteristically, 
paid but scant attention) raced from one treasure to another. 
Calamities, it seemed, occasionally befell the most be- 
loved works; one lovely vase with raised figures had the 
figures utterly obliterated by a rash coat of glaze; an entire 
set of recherché and original plates had smashed themselves 
in the firing. A fruit-bow]l, of the loveliest blues and greens, 
had a wiggle in the edge that spoiled it—though Babs and I 

didn’t think ‘so, and bore it rapturously home. I love an 
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eccentricity in an edge as long as it is a nice thick rounded 
one and looks like a freak in the design—but it seems all 
wrong to have loveliness so smashable. The right sort of 
clay is the great difficulty, the artist told us; only in a few 
rare spots in this country can it be attained, and then its 
rightness is a lottery. (Some one else once told me that the 
Chinese solved this difficulty by keeping clay fifteen hundred 
years in a river—or some such fabulous time; but young 
potters in mountain studios would n’t care to wait quite that 
long for their medium. Rather awful, to have to begin 
somewhere back in prehistoric times to get your material 
ready. . . . But that is the trouble with us; we want to 
be so sudden that nothing we do lasts.) But my fruit-bowl 
is going to last ; it must, we are so devoted to it; and I hugged 
it fondly all the way home. 


August 19. 

RipiInc home yesterday afternoon, when the dew was 
falling, I smelled the garden as I came across the flats; 
almost half a mile away. A little damp breeze was steal- 
ing down from the hill, and on it—heliotrope! I took 
several breaths before I could believe it—and then smiled all 
over myself. It was like music in some unforeseen spot. The 
dear garden coming down to meet one, like that. . . . And 
heliotrope was so doubly sweet as one rode through birches 
and hemlocks. . . . Babs said it was not possible; that I 
had caught the fragrance of some wood-flower, that it was 
a fond imagination working overtime, etc., but had to be- 
lieve it this morning when, on her way to the high knoll to 
get the cow, she smelled it by the maple-grove! The wind 
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had whopped round; heliotrope was flying up the pasture. 
That bed has such amazing masses of bloom, one can’t won- 
der. 

But when I went down later to have a real sniff at 
it, I was much taken aback to see fresh tracks in the path; 
hoof-holes through the bed, and some great sprays broken - 
off. Tracks larger than any pony’s; Marquis! and run- 
ning irefully up on the second terrace, I saw a bit 
of mahogany edge out behind an old apple-tree. Putting 
him swiftly in the barn—he must have leaped the paddock 
fence somewhere—I returned to the devastated garden. Not 
much harm; only the precious heliotrope-sprays and one cor- 
ner of the calendula-bed, through which (on the way to the 
orchard, his real goal) those idle feet had strayed; but just 
because it was Marquis, one felt it a dire insult. If it had 
been my Pip, or Pud, or Donny—but Marquis is so unes- 
sential. Just a sort of tolerated decoration, a pretty trifle, 
rarely used; a flower-petal, drifting down a brook. And 
then to have your flower-petal go and trample something 
you prize! ... That was not in the bargain. For not 
only the heliotrope, but the whole garden, is getting rather 
splendid now. Donny stares at it every time she comes up 
the pitches—a tribute, at least, to its visibility. Its belts of 
color look quite inevitable—as if the garden were a wood- 
land, or something on these mountains, that grew and be- 
longed. I can never quite get over the petunia-bed. Put 
there as a last resort; and now ladies in limousines think it is 
begonias, or something extraordinary. . . . Well, Dip- 
per Hill petunias, against this background do look some- 
how “rich and rare.” A great sweep of beautiful rosy trum- 
pets ; and the ladies usually see them at high noon (the calling 
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hour), a hideously unbecoming light, when they ’re posi- 
tively flattened to what they are earlier. 

And then the Shirley poppies; blessed be Donny, who 
danced in them. Cottagers on Cape Cod have poppies, but 
not more than one third this size. . .. These are like 
cabbage-roses—only divinely single, silky, and of every pos- 
sible lovely tint of mauve and pink, cream-color and crimson, 
or white with colored borders. The two outside petals are 
gigantic; the inner ones, shielding the precious gold of the 
stamens, scarcely less so. It is our thrill to run down the 
stone steps early and see what new ones have bloomed; a 
special poppy-visit, while sunshine is soft and shadows long, 
and the foliage on the pear-tree still sparkling. Dew on 
those poppy-petals! It has converted my child; and, aglow 
with her approval, they are just so much lovelier to me. 

And the climax of a whole summer’s endeavors—for it 
has been something, to take care of this—was when blessed 
Mrs. R. driving up the other day, stopped her horse to say, 
with her accurate cordiality, ““Well—don’t you find that your 
flower-garding has fulfilled all your expectations?” Such a 
justification to have her say that; for she has known it from 
its inchoate beginnings. She had been so noble earlier in the 
season ; she never apparently saw the pigweed—though I did 
notice a marked lightening in her expression, the day after 
it disappeared. We were unspeakably grateful to her. For 
quite a long time after that (the interval of problematic 
growth), she never said one word about gardens, flower or 
vegetable; depressing, yet I was still grateful to her; but 
now that the accredited time has arrived, out she comes— 
and with such obvious relief and gladness !—with her tribute. 
She wanted our garden to be a success; and this com- 
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plete and academic statement—far more than the blurred 
though enthusiastic remarks of ladies who don’t quite know 
petunias when they see them—was somehow a crown and 
seal upon its beauty. Now I know it is a nice garden. ... 


August 21, 

AN inspiriting dark day, and feeling holiday-like, we rode 
off into the teeth of bodeful, tremendous, yellow-streaked 
clouds, with lunch in the saddle-bags. We did choose the 
shadow of great maples on a height overlooking Ascutney— 
beautiful, he was, all storm-blue under the clouds and a 
belt of apricot back of him—but just as our fire blazed 
nicely and the coffee was hot, down came big drops. Soon 
they dripped through the trees, and Ascutney was blotted 
out; we brought Donlinna and Pip, very apprehensive, up 
nearer, ate a few rapid mouthfuls standing up, with streams 
trickling through cracks in foliage; then packed and fled 
—into a cataclysm! riding out into a high open, also into 
white sheets of flying rain. Polly ducked both head and tail 
down; Donlinna, with teeth firmly set, led the way cour- 
ageously, yet almost rearing at the lightning and the whip- 
ping rain. I never was in such sheets. Nowhere to go; we 
rode doggedly on down the steep hillside, soaked—soaked! 
Donlinna’s steadiness more and more amazed us. Polly 
was hopping and shuddering; but that riding trip, with its 
brush and stream-fording, was simply a university course 
for Donny. I have never seen such a transformation in 
any animal. As soon as we turned through a barway into 
the road—an unrecognizable river!—we let them go. Per- 
fectly impossible splashings, through lakes and puddles; it 
stopped our shivering after a while; but when after hasty 
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miles the rain stopped, the partial drying off was almost 
worse. Everything stuck and was glutinous—another time 
perhaps, we shall heed the look of purple clouds with streaks 
of apricot, at noon! 


August 22. 
A MARVELOUS morning ; icebergs and honey for breakfast. 
Greek honey from the garden flowers, and icebergs on the 
small, new whiff of east wind that very surprisingly (the 
breeze, up to that moment, had been so plainly from the 
south) bobbed over the back of the easterly porch-seat into 
my face. Absolutely clear icebergs, it brought; the cold, 
clean whiff of them that comes from off Belle Isle, or the 
edge of Labrador ; with that, a breath of sweet alyssum and 
heliotrope was a deliciously domesticating mixture. One 
never had had iced honey before; it gave, besides, that pic- 
ture of late-afternoon blue seas and lonely, purple-heathered 
cliffs, with a solemn, ice-blue thing bobbing near-by in the 
sunset, great gold seams up its sides and a romantic ice- 
castle atop, that enchants one from any northerly-sailing 
ship. But on a ship, one misses the garden touch; and can 
there be any floral allure so keen as that mixture of blossom- 
fragrance and ocean salt? Personally I think a thriving 
patch of annuals on the forward deck would far outbid, in 
mere charm, the attraction of swimming-pool or “palm 
parlor’—let me call it to the attention of ship-builders; for 
anything more thrilling than that sniff of colorful and 
blooming Arctic on our own little mountain-looking porch, 
Babs and I failed to imagine; and ate a most preposterous 
breakfast in consequence. .. . 
A cheerful beginning to a sad day; for as we were happily 
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clearing away the telephone rang. A succinct voice from a 
twenty-mile-away village, where last week Kelty and Bally, 
with their singularly shining little eyes and coats, and beauti- 
ful shining new saddles, were taken. “I am sorry to tell 
you,” neatly proceeded the voice, “that your pony is dead. 
Kelty. He was out in a paddock when the thunder-storm 
came on. We were in the house, reading, and did not see 
the ponies till next morning; and then we found him lying 
dead. Weare sure the lightning killed him; he had not been 
overfed, or abused, or kicked, or—’ Bling! went the tele- 
phone (obviously indignant at such bald and scarifying items 
applied to one of our lambs) ; I could get no more from it, 
and sat there stunned. Kelty! Our first foal. That perfect 
little shining creature, with her face of divine confidence. 

. . But the voice had said “he’’; Kelty was no he; pos- 
sibly, it might be Bally—and though we loved and valued 
Bally, my heart at once inhumanely lightened. Better he 
than Kelty—that touching lamb; Kelty’s personality was 
enough, but she had once gloriously produced us a colt and 
been the most solicitous of parents, hoo-hooing around all 
summer at her child’s tail and feeding it, at frequent inter- 
vals, from a most amazingly large bag, so that the colt grew, 
grew “sassy,” and gamboled, grabbing his own mother by 
the withers, and promising to be fully twice the size of that 
indomitable parent. . . . Little mothers, with us, seem to 
be singularly successful; diminutive Errands, Julia’s second 
daughter, having not only conducted her wooings entirely 
“on her own,” squeezing through the barn-yard bars, and 
running gaily to the little orchard to see her beloved Kim 
—but bringing forth a most lovely and normal-sized baby, 
with the tan nose and affectionate ways of its grandmother. 
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(We have a frightful fondness for tan noses; they seem, 
infallibly, to go with a certain fidelity of temperament that 
is of all pony-virtues, I think, the most endearing. ) 

And our Kelty had a tan nose. Has—has! Not for a 
moment, even in the face of a broken-down telephone, could 
one really believe that dear and vital creature dead ; but some- 
body surely was, and saddles went swiftly on for the long 
ride. Lunching in a seven-mile-away village, and feeding 
the horses, we turned down the wooded road beside the 
river. Nearly two, now; but Pip and Donny made gay-hoof- 
rhythms on the little winding road. High across the river, 
in wooded banks, ran the other and noisier highway, horribly 
infested with motors; soothedly, we listened to their dimmed 
roarings. Motors should be always across a river and in 
woods. . . . Six miles of this, then six more of hill 
country, up and up, then down and down, till we saw another 
river in its valley, and the great barns we sought. Something 
hot went through me—great, tragic, clumsy things, could n’t 
they do better than kill a little pony? A racing, blue-linen 
child waved us toward a paddock gate: ““My pony’s there. 
He’s dead!” Drat that gloating infant—did n’t we know it 
well enough? I rode up, but could see nothing; jumped off 
and threw myself across the gate. . . . Bally! My heart 
ought to have lightened; but it did n’t. 

Putting our tired horses in, we went again to the paddock; 
only it wasn’t a paddock, but a depressing ex-barn-yard 
with a metal fence, and full of high coarse weeds. No grass; 
a boarded-up watering-trough; not a half-inch of shelter. A 
charming place for two ponies to spend an unvisited after- 
noon and night in. Bally lay in a corner, a dull-red burn 
on his forehead, another on his shoulder; a stiff, cold Bally, 
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his eye open and dull. Right beside him, down the hen-house 
against which he had vainly cowered for sheiter from the 
furious storm, was a metal down-pipe; also a dangling wire. 
A foot away was the metal fence. . . . Such a nice safe 
place for dear little Shetlands! 

The person with the succinct voice came out; she was 
nice, but she had the voice. Her husband came out; he was 
nice, too—but his eyes colorless and hard. Taking Bally by 
his poor stiff little legs, he flung him over, but there was 
nothing more to see; as he laid him back again, ““Yes—he 
was gentle, and spirited, and very bright,” to my surprise 
eulogized the apparently unemotional husband, looking 
almost sadly down at the little black form with the wavy 
hair on the back; Bally had such lovely crisp waves in his 
little coat. In spite of this, the whole place seemed hard to 
us; as soon as possible we turned away from that desolate 
metallic paddock, went and sat down in a neat, hard room to 
sign papers. After an hour of rather trying conversation 
—and tea, which we badly needed—we were shown, as we 
were saddling up, a pretty chestnut colt that the person with 
the voice was training—“though I don’t know anything 
about it,” she naively confessed (for she really was nice) ; 
but what a bleak eye on that colt! Cold and absent and 
unexpectant, the eye of one totally un-understood; coolly 
approved of, market-value realized, justly enough treated, 
but unloved. That eye alone would have told us that the 
colt’s mistress indeed “knew nothing about it.” 

“How much do you think she is worth?” was the eager 
question ; and, as I was wordless, 

“Tt depends—where you sell her,’ sagely hedged my 
child. 
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“T don’t think I shall sell her,” almost coquettishly averred 
the owner, sending us a testing glance; but plainly writ in 
that bright little eye was, “sufficient price, and I will.” Poor, 
pretty, unloved thing—I dare say she even has the primitive 
misfortune of being obliged to wear totally the wrong sort 
of bit, for as I bridled Polly the person fingered the arm 
of the curb and asked, childishly, ‘““What is the difference 
between this and a—oh, you know, the other kind of bit—” 

“A snaffle?” I suggested. “Why, you have more hold 
with this. It’s just a jointed snaffle, but it has that arm, you 
see, and a strap under the chin. It is n’t as sharp as a regu- 
lar curb, though.” 

“T see,” she said, still with that docile and childlike air 
which sat oddly on her mature features. . . . So perhaps 
the bleak-eyed colt—who shies badly—will presently blossom 
forth in a James bit. Better for her than some others, was 
my consoling thought! but bad enough, any of them, under 
the uncertain hand of an amateur. 

Outside the stable, little Kelty was doing her best to pre- 
serve her equanimity while being hauled up and down by the 
two children; well-meaning youngsters, but woefully horse 
ignorant; we felt greatly inclined to take her back with us, 
but they were busily—in the intervals of hauling her about— 
stuffing cookies into her mouth, and Kelty loves cookies, and 
at those moments looked extremely happy; so trusting that 
her lately repaired disposition would not be injured, we rode 
somewhat doubtfully away. Pip and Donny were not doubt- 
ful; they had light steps indeed, even in the face of seven- 
teen more miles; and on our way we paused at a farm for 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth had markedly improved, but her oc- 
casional leaps were rather disquieting, still, for her nice 
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little mistress, so we thought we would give her home treat- 
ment for a while; home voices and much driving—always 
very settling for the nerves. She had a most happy face, 
and led to perfection, wafting along beside me at her deer- 
like, dappled pace—Elizabeth always was peerlessly swift— 
so that I forgot she was there; the greatest possible tribute 
to a leading pony! She simply added to the half-melancholy 
poetry of that ride; the clouds bright with sunset tints, air 
fresh and sweet, the woods darkening beautifully; and as, 
talking of everything but Bally, we rode through a damp, 
wood-smelling valley by the river, Mars came out above the 
hills. To the south was Saturn, large, cool, untwinkling, 
but very beautiful, with agitated little Arcturus doing 
emerald winks just under him; everywhere hosts of beau- 
tiful ones sown on the clear dark sky. Very light, that 
sky, compared to bunches of black tree-tops beside the road; 
light enough to trace the tops of old walls by and know 
a patch of jewel-weed when one rode close beside it. Bits 
of yarrow shone out like little roadside lights; wild carrot 
was dimmer, but still making its thin circles on the dusk; 
roadsides soothingly dark, our road running grayly between 
them. Only a few stones in it; the ones we could not see the 
horses could, so with eyes chiefly aloft we rode unthink- 
ingly along. That is the great release about night-riding; 
your horse instead of yourself watches the footing; and, 
putting all his horse-mind on it, does it far better than you 
and he, in the daytime, with your combined half-minds! 
There is so much to see, by day; your horse likes landscapes 
and sights as well as you yourself; besides, he is used to 
having his rider guide him. At night there is little use 
in guiding, a uniformly loose rein is best, because then 
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in emergency your horse’s wits are not cumbered by a 
meaningless pressure on the bits, and he will dart to safety 
every time. We were just speaking of this, when in the 
black woods something gray-white suddenly grew up in 
front of me; Polly swerved violently, there was a startled 
shout—and invisible wheels bumped my left stirrup! It was 
a bake-cart, its old white horse jogging home with no light; 
but Pip’s quickness saved us... . 

Street-lights, in a village, seemed intrusive annoyances 
and threw us badly off our visual balance; but a dark hill- 
climb restored us, and presently all was stars and that little, 
gray-lavender night-river we prosaically call a road. It 
wound and curled, dived into dusk and out again under 
stars; more and more stars, Mars rising and brighter, till at 
last the dipper hung over our own high knoll and paddock- 
whinners from Pud and Dolly greeted us. Clumping steps, 
invisible presences, were there as we rode along the mowing- 
lane; soon two moving blacknesses developed. ‘“Hoo-hoo!” 
briefly remarked one of them. “Huh-huh-huh-huh-huh—” 
burst from the other (Dolly is very explosive and declarative 
when we have been away anywhere) and through the swamp 
we heard them splattering, to be at the bars as we rode up. 
Black ears against the northern sky—so. luminous now as 
almost to suggest northern lights; such a welcoming rush 
when I opened the gate—a rush that stopped short in 
the middle, however, for as Babs says, ““Pud always has 
to make love a little.” So now he dropped his nose into 
my hand and then reluctantly—for Dolly was hustling him 
in the rear—wheeled into his box. 

By this time the lantern was lighted and there he 
stood in his door, bossing it a little—it is Pud’s delight 
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to punt that door of his about; open it, slam it shut; open it 
half-way again, nuzzle it deliciously back and forth with his 
rubber-lip, then finally push it wide open and shoot his long 
neck out to say, “Where for goodness’ sake, Little Missis, 
is my supper?” With all this liberty, he never moves out of 
his stall; just stands and bosses the door. He banged it at 
least six times that evening, before hay began to rustle; and 
even when his hay was in the corner still stood with his head 
out, waiting for something better. Polly at such moments 
gives her hay a great toss with her nose—most unladylike, 
I tell her—and sends it flying intolerantly out of the manger 
onto the stall floor. ... 

Saturn was far to westward when, much later, we came 
sleepily out to let out the horses; indeed, Pleiades was just 
showing over the darkness of the astrakhan tree. We 
stood and looked. Over there, somewhere, under all the 
starry beauty, little Bally was quietly lying; gripping each 
other’s hands, we walked slowly, wordlessly, back into the 
house. 


August 25. 

For the last ten days, at intervals, we have been trying 
our best to get rid of Charlotte. Local opinion having in- 
formed us that, now it ’s so hot, the markets “don’t want ’em 
too fat; about two hunderd when they ’re dressed,” we con- 
cluded it was high time to let her go, Charlotte’s chins being 
now fathomless. She seems, indeed, to touch the ground 
in every direction. I haven’t an idea how much she will 
weigh, but I’m sure it is more than the desired two hundred. 
I suppose, as-with a “stick of timber,”’ one should look at a 
pig and be able to say just how much is “in it”; but pigs (in 
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that way, as well as in some others) are beyond me. Char- 
lotte this summer has become more than ever affectionate 
and confiding, though; one can understand that side of her; 
and when I lean over the half-door and even make a motion 
of scratching her back (with the stick that we keep for the 
purpose) she first sits down, looks seraphically up at me, 
grunting, then curls down on one side and, like a rapturous 
pussy expecting to have her stomach rubbed, holds up a little 
peggy fore leg, all ready. . . . Such confidence in that little 
blinking eye, with its very long dirty-white lashes; it 
makes one extremely sad, to think of the traitorous projects 
at the back of our minds. But the supreme moment has 
come; Charlotte is fat; it has taken devoted labor to make 
her so; she is n’t needed in the pig-house, because it is empty 
of fertilizer ; and if we did n’t have Charlotte, how we could 
ride till midnight and look at the moon! .. . 

So we assailed a local butcher, who agreed to buy Charlotte 
if we could have her brought down on a Wednesday. (He 
didn’t have any place for butchering; we’d have to get 
somebody to do that.) Dreadful, the whole thing; but there 
was Charlotte, that unwieldy fact, on our hands; she simply 
must be got off. . . . Riding home, we spoke to “Lige’”; 
but to our deep surprise, his usually willing face took on 
unwillingness. No, he could n’t possibly do it before Wed- 
nesday ; he had lumber to bring up from the mill; every day 
there was something that took his time. Now to-day he’d 
had a mess o’ stuff to bring up—“‘that is,” he corrected him- 
self, “I had Miss Ball an’ a mess o’ stuff” ; in short, it would 
be quite impossible. Seeing our perplexed faces, “I dunno,” 
he volunteered, kindly, “but you c’d git John Leland to 
do it; he does them jobs sometimes. . . . "IT would n’t do 
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no hurt t’ ask him, anyway—’” and we rode meditatively off. 
Had John our telephone? No. Well then, we must ride 
up and speak to him. ... Several days passed; ponies 
and guests had taken our riding-time, John’s farm was out 
of our usual beat—and Wednesday went by. Two more 
days went by; we found the butcher quite willing to take her 
the following Tuesday! so now we must surely see John, 
and that evening, in a pouring rain, Babs, shrouded in a 
very large and forbidding black poncho, heroically insisted 
on going off on a rain-disliking Dolly. Such horrible, liquid 
mud! But anything for the cause . . . and hearing 
Dolly’s returning hoofs scrabbling up our hill, I hurriedly 
lit the lantern and went out. A brown-satin horse curving 
her neck at me, as wet as if she’d been in a river; rivers 
brightly streaming from Babs’ shiny black draperies; as 
ever a cheerful and unperturbed face, but uncertain tidings ; 
only Mrs. John was at home, and she thought John might 
do it for us, but wasn’t sure. With a dreadfully “in the 
air” feeling, we wiped a few streams off Dolly, and put her 
to bed (such a glad horse to get into her dry stall), fed the 
perplexing Charlotte—we were giving her a simplifying 
provender, now, that didn’t require scalding; it wasn’t as 
fattening as meal, but then all Charlotte needed was to be 
borne very delicately along as she was; neither inflated nor 
decreased, but merely “kept just so”—not an easy thing to 
do, however. . 

More days slid by; more meals for Charlotte but no word 
from John; and when we rode up and found him, one twi- 
light, ardently sawing wood in his cellar—an odd place for 
a farmer to do anything in; they usually prefer out-doors, 
or a shed—he explained that he had n’t any scaldin’-kittle, 
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and could n’t possibly do it. Mrs. John came helpfully out, 
her arms in her apron, and said she thought maybe Erlan 
could, as he did those jobs sometimes; no, he hadn't any 
telephone, but you could call his brother’s. So the next 
morning I called his brother’s. Brother was not there; his 
wife answered that she could n’t say that Erlan would do it, 
as he had refused quite a few times in the spring; but as it 
was n’t spring now she would speak to him. Did we want 
it done to our place? Had wea kettle? Well, then, Erlan 
would have to come and carry her over, would n't he? I fer- 
vently agreed that he would. . . . In dim, past ages when 
we were new at agriculture and had a man, we also possessed 
a big black iron kettle; and one autumn day when it was to 
be put in use—for in those days we were nothing if not 
thorough, and pursued our farming to its legitimate ends— 
Babs and I (and it was a cold, gray, inhospitable October 
day, more like November) took horse, and with prospective 
shrieks haunting our ears, rode unhappily off; all day long, 
shivering and longing for home, but still feeling those 
shrieks in our souls, we rode; and, stealing doubtfully back 
at sunset-time, saw two ghostly white sheets hung across 
the face of the sheds—an unexpected bit of thoughtfulness, 
for usually sheds are not veiled, and white forms, like old- 
time robbers on a moorland gibbet, swing freely in the public 
eye. Those sheds, then, had Contents hanging there; avert- 
ing our faces we ran by, slamming the kitchen door be- 
hind us as if it had been a portcullis and the enemy hard 
on our heels. . . . Later, we sold that iron kettle; I have 
been sorry since, for it was an honest kettle with no hole 
and might have made a lovely water-trough at the foot of 
our hills where Polly’s exclusive puddle is; but at any rate, 
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when it was gone, no more butchering could be done at 
our farm; that was the main point... . 

Some people don’t seem to mind these happenings. Once 
when Babs was small, an old woman from the country was 
recommended as just the person to “fill in” ; to hold the baby 
and water the geraniums, of which I had a whole forest 
spending the winter in a sunny window. Soshecame. Lot- 
tie; a dolorous old woman, full of regrets for what she had 
left; a limp yet determined old woman, who held the baby 
entirely too much and could n’t even water the geraniums 
right. Several times a day she flooded the unhappy pots 
with water ; and when I entreated her to modify these minis- 
trations she came out with a quart-measure, inquiring dole- 
fully, as she tottered unsteadily toward the sopping plants— 
“Shall I may-sure it?’ She thought me, evidently, a monster 
of unfeeling; the next day I found her standing by the 
geraniums, sniffing, her handkerchief pressed to her face. 

“Why, Lottie,” I asked with concern, “what is the mat- 
ter?” and Lottie, sniffing harder, looked out across the brown 
city lawns (quite, I admit, the most uninteresting of all 
sights) and murmured, brokenly: 

“T was just thinkin’—a year ago to-day—lI was on the ol’ 
farm . . . an’ we wuz butcherin’!’’ At which her voice, 
mounting upward, lost itself in sobs. Rather a damp at- 
mosphere for the very young; and I soon let Lottie go back 
to the life she knew. If even the memory of butchering can 
make one weep, why then . . . though I cannot (especially 
since we have had vegetarian leanings) see any attaching 
quality in butcherings. In spite of our desires to stop pour- 
ing out pailfuls of grain, we are growing more and more 
sorry at the prospect of losing Charlotte—even the clean, 
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mealy smell of her pail and the sight of it, sitting expec- 
tantly on the back porch... . 

While waiting to hear about Erlan, the telephone rang; 
a message from the butcher. He was very sorry, his wife 
said (wives always seemed to have to say these things), 
but he felt after all he couldn’t take a big pig like ours; 
gittin’ so hot naow it wouldn’t keep. ...I sat a mo- 
ment, considerably dashed; then reflected that I must’ 
quickly call up Erlan’s brother’s wife who might, to no 
end, be taking walks on our behalf. . . . But, “I was just 
going to call you,” came her voice. ‘“Erlan can’t do it; he 
says it would be a day’s job to go up there and bring that 
pig over here—and anyway he ain’t fixed to do those things 
now; he hasn’t any kittle.’ Universal complaint; where 
had all the old iron kettles gone? Were my neighbors all 
weary of these sacrificial rites? Or was there a sudden boom 
in iron water-troughs? How did the farmers dispose of 
their own pigs?—and just then the helpful voice resumed: 
“Anyway, you ’d get just as much for her to send her to the 
depot. Ron Alford ships ’em every Saturday; you can 
*phone him, down to the Junction.” 

So again I applied myself to the telephone-book; Mr. Al- 
ford would be delighted (apparently) to come up and see 
Charlotte to-morrow. “If you’re not there,” he admirably 
added, “T’ll leave a note.”’ 

This was business indeed! but why, one idly mused, hang- 
ing up again, did Charlotte have to be called on? Wasn’ta 
fat pig a fat pig? Or did some people say pigs were fat 
when they were n’t? Anyhow, Mr. Alford said he would be 
up, and sounded as if he meant it. . . . Next day—why that 
would be perilous Friday, within an inch of shipping-time, or 
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rather of arranging with somebody who might think he had 
the time to transport Charlotte to the “depot.” Again the 
weightiness of her! She seemed, in my pig-filled mind, to 
be sitting on the whole farm. A classic myth of Charlotte; 
tons and tons of her, holding it down, holding herself down 
—so that no force on earth, except an unprocurable Atlas, 
could heave her off; Charlotte over everything; over the 
knoll; in the sky, an immense, pink, solid Charlotte... . 

But at least a buyer (of Charlotte as she was) had been 
procured; and at noon next day, just as I was wondering if 
I should have to stay at home all that beautiful afternoon to 
see him and “clinch things”—which I was resolved to do— 
up buzzed a little car, and whirled around in the yard. By 
the time I had snatched a coat and run out to show him 
where the pig-house was, out of a crack of the hay-barn door 
slipped a long, ulstered form.—Charlotte was seen! Brief, 
evidently, were his calls. Passing a long leg over his door, 
he slid in under the wheel, turned a dolorous and yet some- 
how inherently cheerful face upon us—a ruddy, long face— 
and murmured in a sad, though somehow soothing, pianis- 
simo, a sort of poetic chant—of pig prices: 

“Fight an’ a half cents—that’s what I’m givin’; will 
that be right?” 

“Tt ’s not very much,” I began in a remonstrant prose— 
remembering how everything one buys in a market is at 
least six times that; but— 

“Las’ month,” he mournfully interrupted, “all I was givin’ 
was five. An’a pig’s big’s that—that ’s th’ best I could do. 
Why,” he added feelingly, but still in his charmingly remote 
murmur, and beginning to start his car, “she Il weigh near 
four hundred!” 
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“Oh, will she?’ I beamed, entranced. “Oh, no, she 
could n’t, Mr. Alford!’ (Fancy having fed anything till it 
weighed four hundred pounds! . . .) “Well, that’s all 
right—” and the little car began to slide down the slope; 
“eight and a half cents, then’’—and before the words were 
fairly out, round the shed corner he was gone. 

“Quite like doctors’ visits, when one pursues them to the 
door and makes remarks at their backs,’’ I commented to 
Babs. “And now let’s go down and see Lige this minute!” 

Again luck was with us; Lige (with evidently rather a bad 
conscience for not having butchered for us), reckoned he 
could git a crate from somewheres and come up good ’n’ 
early an’ take her down. And if some one up here says 
“early,” it means dawn. 


August 26. 
Not quite dawn. Lige is n’t one of the neighbors particu- 
larly devoted to dawn; but at about six-fifty up he whirred. 
Luckily I had just said good morning to a wagging dog, and 
to our phcebe balancing on a twig; and, seeing Lige hurry 
into the hay-barn, stare distractedly up at the beams and then 
come out rubbing his head as if in despair, I ran out: 
“Oh—wait a minute—that pig must be fed, must n’t she?” 
“IT dunno,” he worriedly mused, as if not hearing me; 
“wuz thinkin’ of riggin’ my tackle an’ liftin’ her out; but 
now your scaffold’s gone, there ain’t anything to rig it to. 
. The kid’s comin’ up with the horse an’ the crate, 
but Bill’s busy, an’ Clarence he’s busy, an’ I could n’t git 
anybody t’ c’me up an’ help with her. . . . This needs 


three or four men,” he concluded, resentfully, “this job, 
ate 
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“Why don’t you run over,” I interrupted, “and get Jim? 
It will take him right in the middle of milking, but he ’ll 
come, I know.” 

Light instantly came back to Lige’s clouded eyes. “Golly, 
that ’s so,” he cried ; and leaped into his car. 

I flew for Charlotte’s pail. A cold breakfast, but she 
would n’t mind ; salad and cake and anything she might think 
was lovely—frantically I stirred, slopping on the clean 
kitchen floor, then ran out and poured it almost on her an- 
ticipating ears. It is lovely to see Charlotte eat; she eats 
so thoroughly that the new, two-inch planks of her trough 
already have hairy gouges here and there; but this morning 
her breakfast was so charming that she ricochetted dis- 
tractedly from one end of it to the other—though not half 
as distractedly as I felt. I felt like saying “Hurry, Char- 
lotte, hurry—they ’ll be here!” chaperoning with my eyes 
every jaw-motion, every gulp. A tomato here, corn-meal 
soup, a hunk of cake—gook-gook-gook . . . all done! 

I strolled relievedly out to greet the boy with the wagon. 
Without preliminary he at once began, “What trail d’d you 
take your horses up Killington?” and was proceeding with 
an epic of a four-boy trip up Deer’s Head Leap—when I 
simply had to interrupt. Charlotte was grunting at me; 
grunts that sounded as if she could eat more of that sort of 
breakfast; snatching a basket, I flew to the pear-tree that 
strews the ground with uneatable wooden-centered pears, 
and scooped up a peck or so. 

“There, Charlotte,” I gasped, racing in; they dropped like 
blocks of wood, but Charlotte’s ears nearly fell off with 
eagerness as she bounced from one rolling yellow prize to 
another. Pears; mm-mmm! Leaning in for an instant I 
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just touched the stiff hair on her bobbling head—then pulled 
myself impatiently away. . . . On the hill was the whine of 
the car. 

Beside Lige was Jim, humorous and laconic, gaily smoking 
an excellent post-breakfast cigarette (Jim has flawless taste, 
in these matters); now, verily there would be progress. 
Jim’s climate has a salubrious effect on those that work with 
him. Difficulties become humorous; they grin; anon they 
guffaw. ‘Runnin’ a fruit-stand, Milt?” inquired Jim, gaily 
passing the wagon, where the boy had a pile of our brilliant 
astrakhans on the seat beside him; and loped in Charlotte- 
ward. “Now, boy, you bring in one or two of them apples 
you ’re eatin’,” I heard him instruct—and, with a very secure 
feeling, retired. Jim had been through Belleau Wood with 
his three-inch gun; had “signed up” for four of his comrades 
when a shell exploded too near them; had gone through the 
frightful ninety hours’ pursuit into which they went with 
three hundred horses and came out with twelve (“What was 
the matter with ’em?”’ Jim had echoed my stricken query. 
“Nothin’! We was goin’ so fast they just died.” Oh, those 
war-horses!)—and after that I thought he might be able, 
without suggestions from me, to conceive a method of get- 
ting our Charlotte into that wagon... . 

There was not a squeal of protest. Charlotte, the ex- 
clamatory, had been unknowingly cajoled into her slatted 
box. The big doors reopened, the boy drove victoriously out. 

“You have to use cunnin’, with them fellers,” beamed 
Lige, rubbing satisfied hands; and, in one motion each, he 
and Jim folded themselves into the low-topped car and shot 
away. . . . Down by the corn-barn, its springs hitting, 
rolled the weighted wagon; a pinkness through the slats; a 
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glimpse of little white-eyelashed eyes calmly winking, of 
immense, white-haired, though boar-like jaws still busy—for 
Jim’s humane apples had not given out yet; an inch of plac- 
idly-curled tail. Down into the dip of the mowing-lane 
beside the blackberries went the gray crate; without a pro- 
test, Charlotte was gone. . . . Gone forever. 

Walking slowly along the path, I was astonished to find 
my teeth were set—hard. 


August 30. 

THis is a liberating moment in the summer; all the ponies 
that are to go out have gone, nobody is in bandages; we are 
starting to explore all the roads we have n't ridden, and gen- 
erally catch up. Old hill-roads that, earlier, were hip-high in 
grass, buggy and gnatty and very maddening for the horses, 
are now mowed, trottable, and unbugged. Their views we 
always covet; but midges—any decent midge should decease 
in June, yet in these cool uplands they last far beyond their 
time—will blot out the jumpingest of hills. And that is such 
an insult to the hills. Every year we forget, and start gaily 
up these roads ; every year we turn and flee down again... . 
But I have had to take three days out in town, where a little 
old house belongs to us that has to have its hand held, or’its 
roof painted, occasionally ; so I tramped disgustedly on stone, 
interviewed workmen or even dived into such abhorred 
places as shops. . . . Hot August, bright heavenly days— 
and yet crowds of women surging in and out; surging 
in crowds across Washington Street, with a look of 
vision in their eyes as if it was their immortal destiny. .. . 
Perhaps it was, Some of them looked absolutely as if em- 
barked on a crusade; as if the sacred waters were already 
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slopping, the sails swelling, the hot wind of the desert almost 
in their nostrils. : . . 

But I suspect it was a sale of underwear. I wish I could 
be passionate over underwear—or hair-pins, or the ribbon- 
counter, it didn’t seem to matter which or what; every 
stiflingest spot in those big shops was crowded. What could 
all those women, and their families, so desperately want? 
Is not summer a time when dry-goods preoccupations can be 
legitimately put away?...O sweet Fancy, let her 
(blamelessly) loose—and that sort of thing? A time for 
sunshine and green leaves; for smelling the earth and grass 
so sure, later, to be frozen and hid? Underwear will not 
freeze; nor printed muslins; but as our fiery-eyed instructor 
in art once said to his class: “Some people always do things 
at the wrong time!’ They do; and that remark has ever 
since stood brightly out in my mind. I wanted, now, to 
stand on a roof and howl it at these feminine mobs. Hot, 
sticky children lugged along in the heat and stones, sucking 
sweets that would ruin their digestions ; shoved into movie- 
houses that would ruin their innocent delusions; the side- 
walks that day were a dreadful sight. . . . But undoubtedly 
some of the mothers did need things; as badly, (and as 
anachronistically), as I at that late day needed a hat. It 
took me four hours to find one (thank goodness, millinery 
departments are apt to be hushed and cool) ; hours of telling 
an incredulous girl just what I wanted, of poising her absurd 
offerings on an outraged head and casting them off again 
(nothing makes one feel more of a fool than an unsuitable 
hat). 

Then one comes to the period of alternatives, with 
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patient shop-ladies “putting it by for you for half an hour”; 
a fearful balancing to follow. Could my Babs stand that 
one? Would this one overbalance the frock it was meant 
for? And the prices of the silly things. One quarter of 
one Shetland pony for a piece of silk strained over a wire 
shape and one, however talented, squirl of trimming over 
that. Outrageous. But the shop-ladies were patient, their 
Christian smiles never failed; and, striding, at the very last 
moment of my last day (sheets were already being flung on 
counters by obviously happy girls—poor things), into the 
most hushed and richly carpeted of all the now odiously 
familiar departments, I secured, to my shop-lady’s amazed 
joy—she had, of course, after the last speedy exit, never 
expected to see me again—a certain bit of head-gear (only 
a sixth of a Shetland pony), and departed exhaustedly across 
the Common, carrying, of course, a large white box. Never, 
in these brief days of town-shopping, can I get a thing like 
a hat or suit decided on soon enough to have it sent safely 
to my abiding-place via any other than my own fingers ; and 
if there is one thing I detest more than another it is carrying, 
especially under those unworldly trees and beside simple- 
hearted grass, such a box. How I should love to do some- 
thing mad with it: present it to the first female I meet; poke 
it under a seat and leave it; heave it and all it implies into the 
pond! . . . And then, with another side of me, I am rather 
fond of my new possession ; pass it gingerly through throngs 
and, above all, feel devoutly thankful it is got. For if it 
had n’t been, that day, for the saintly patience of those shop- 
ladies, I should have smoked back to my mountains with no 
boi a2 
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August 31. 

YESTERDAY, when I came rapturously home, the garden 
was the best blaze of color I had seen it; paths all neat, soil a 
beautiful color from a late rain. Donlinna stared at it more 
than ever. Pink takes her eye especially; she makes a bow 
to Mr. M.’s hollyhocks, and notes our petunia-bed daily. 

But early to-day there was a dreadful thunder-storm; 
afterward, absolutely xo color. I went down to see why; 
and everything was upside down! every petunia pale side 
up, ducking its rosy cup downward into soaked foliage; the 
verbena-heads likewise top side down. The rear of a 
verbena-bloom is not expressive; some flowers are charming 
in reverse, but these are not; pale, uncolored back-sides, 
obviously meant for back-sides and nothing more. Helio- 
trope was mostly mud, likewise the snapdragon; and every 
golden poppy had furled itself into a disappointed sliver. 
My bee-balm is waning, but what crimson it had—and that 
was a good deal, yesterday— seemed washed entirely away, 
while the orange splash that is the calendula-bed looked so 
shabby, so full of half-displaced spikes, that one would have 
preferred not to have it orange! I don’t know what a 
calendula does to itself in a storm—somehow shakes its hair 
over its eyes till it is a sight. 

The Lucerne bed was twiggy; but the unknown gentiany 
flower was still bright blue, its mates respectably purple or 
white; on the whole the most normal-looking of the patches. 
There is a certain Alpine nerve about that bed that is fast 
earning my respect ; to-day even the Swiss verbena—just one 
has bloomed so far—was holding up an un-verbena-like 
head, defying the rain-storm in a way to do one good. Just 
a pale-pink, not very vertebrate-looking verbena too; but it 
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had caught the prevailing Alpine atmosphere and stuck its 
pallid colors—the best it had—valiantly at the dull sky. A 
singularly stiff bit of transatlantic mignonette, too, I noticed, 
bearing up bravely on one undefended corner of the bed. It 
had an amusingly military air, that one shoot, like the 
little soldiers in Bern; far stiffer and more upright than 
the row of squashed domestic ones blooming beside the 
Rosy Morns. That row surely needs a little whalebone or 
iron in its composition; but the bit from Lucerne, though 
heavily budded, is proceeding upward as if to show those 
faint-hearted others what mere mignonette (after having 
-tubfuls of water fall on it) can do. 

Near it is one of the “nameless ones” with dark-red stems 
that used to look like a young beet, but is now producing 
exciting bud-preliminaries and threatening after all to turn 
out a flower. I am fearfully thrilled over my near-beets ; 
partly because I have just discovered a white-stemmed 
variety coming up almost under one of the gentiany things, 
and am simply panting to see what it will be. The plant is 
evidently one of those affable flowers with many colors— 
the blessing of the ignorant gardener be on all such !— 
which thus grant him undeserved variety ; not from any merit 
of his own, but all from the generous grace of the little an- 
nual. . . . At least I suppose these Swiss flowers are annuals 
—I don’t even know that; but rather than wait, another year, 
for such a ragged mess as this (whatever its prospective 
charms) to come up and develop into Heaven knows what, 
I am planning to save some of its more desirable seeds and 
put them (very early next spring) in some far-off, medita- 
tive spot where it really does n’t matter what they do, or how 
remarkable they look when up. 
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But I have a singular affection for the Lucerne bed. 
Probably because it is so funny. I smile anticipatingly every 
time I approach it; and it is not given to everybody to have 
a humorous flower-bed! One quality, indeed, not ex- 
pected of flowers. A garden usually is a composed and seri- 
ous spot (God wot) ; fringed pool, ferned grot, and all the 
other Browningesque responsibilities ; a ferned grot would be 
something to take care of. There is something infallibly 
earnest about a flower. One cannot for example imagine 
anything ludicrous happening to heliotrope, that soggy 
though scented bloom; to bachelor’s buttons with their 
swarming, many-tinted heads (a crowd so rarely has hu- 
mor); to stiff calendulas—fancy a calendula trying to in- 
dulge in mirth! or poppies—too ephemeral and frail, the 
silken loves, for humor’s actual breath. 

And one would n’t want an entirely facetious garden. 
Imagine going into it desiring, as one does desire above all 
things in a garden, peace—and being greeted by floral ha- 
ha’s. . . . But, passing from the more relaxed plants to that 
moral Lucerne bed, one chuckles freely over those Alpine 
flowers and their virtuous uprightness, just as one chuckles 
at Swiss architecture after leaving behind that of Italy; and 
loves them because one laughs. 


) September 1. 

Sumner, still, with a vengeance. Unbearably hot; a white 

and smoky heat. No good to climb mountains—as we 

always want to this month; you can’t see anything. We 

have been spoiled by coolness for so long; and Babs, who is 

quite uncanny as a weather-prophet, says we “are going to 
be boiled in October.” 
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But just now it is most unsuitably dusty. To put as much 
sunset poetry as possible into milking, we rarely bring 
Cressy up to the barn these days, but tie her to a wild cherry- 
tree by the gate; so Babs, riding up to-night at Dolly’s most 
hustling walk and with the milk-pail on her pommel, (while 
I came hurriedly out to relieve her of it, for milk slops, amaz- 
ingly, on one’s pommel), said with deep disgust, and as Dolly 
whirled nervously on those pivot-heels of hers: 

“Exactly like milking in the Boulevard Sebastopol!” 

“The Boul—Sebastopol?” I repeated, dazed—memories 
of that littered, market-crowded spot surging into my mind; 
“for goodness’ sake, lamb, how?” 

“Oh—all dusty, where the ponies have stamped it up, you 
know, a million flies buzzing like mad, and Cressy all mucky 
—been in the swamp, dash her. This kind of day is awful, 
you know; sort of a burning stickiness that drives you 
nearly wild anyhow—and Cressy hit me in the face with her 
tail just when I was trying to keep my temper down; and 
then the Boulevard Sebastopol on top of it all. I called 
that,” laughed my child, flashing dark eyes round at me, and 
allowing Dolly (who had just missed wheeling into the 
pansy-bed) to swing away with her—“rather hard!” 

It was, I thought; holding the pail and looking feelingly 
after her. Pretty much of an A£olian harp of a child, for 
all her doughtiness; and who, zsthetic or not, would con- 
ceivably want to milk in the Boulevard Sebastopol? . . . It 
was bad enough nearly losing one’s boat-train there, which, 
on account of market-carts in the way, we once very nearly 
did ; the smells were singularly clear that still morning, and a 
singularly calm Paris taxi-driver (they are usually not at 
all calm) gave us leisure to get full benefit of them. We 
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hated to have leisure just there, too, because of the way 
the market-horses are treated; there is something about the 
Latin temperament just wrong to go with animals, and when 
a Paris street, with tram-tracks in it, is as jam-full of carts 
as the Boul’ Sebastopol was that morning, and as slippery 
and slimy with strewed vegetables and damp straw, those 
sights are far from pleasant. . . . Meditating them, I took 
the milk so reflectively in that it tried to slop on my nicely 
painted floor. “No fair—in here!’ I muttered, with a 
vast frown. “I’m not a pommel!’ But the milk-pail 
did n’t at all see why it was brought in by the front steps; 
like Cressy when she enters the barn the wrong way, it was 
aghast, and—not being able to express itself by other means 
—simply slopped. The vocabulary of milk must be rather 
limited; one never regarded it as an eloquent material; 
though it 7s something, to be able to slop. . . . 


September 2. 

SEPTEMBER is a nice month. Very full of things to do— 
and never quite so full as this year; yet always giving us 
a spacious feeling, as if we were being ushered into a vast 
leisure. Even our neighbors relax a little, while without 
their aid things go on ripening a little more; it is the pause 
before gathering oneself for the leap into harvesting. And 
yet if they go anywhere, except to cattle-shows or auctions, 
it is usually in pursuit of “berryin’,” or something of a 
salutary or storing nature; not merely holiday. Winter is 
never quite off every one’s mind. . . . In winter the chip- 
munks eat, and sit on their leaf beds; we assist our dependent 
beasts to eat—and sit by our ever-burning fires. More or less 
mental action of course goes on, as we sit; we cherish house- 
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plants, make calls over the telephone, and “do,” as Mrs. R. 
descriptively says, “our readin’ ”—for the year! (no one has 
time to read in summer )—but who can say that it does not go 
on in chipmunks too? I’m sure my red squirrel has ideas ; 
he scolds and orates enough from his curved branch on 
Alpha, to be conducting a campaign; using Alpha one mo- 
ment for a trapeze, the next for a broadcasting station . 

but I forgot. I am not fond of squirrels any more. They 
eat two hundred birds a year each. Government bulletins 
say so; but we hardly believed them till the other day when 
we saw a red one climbing a tall young maple quite slowly, 
carrying something. “The dear; one of her babies!” we 
said, riding eagerly nearer; but no. Something—hanging 
down; a dangling head, somehow red. . . . Horrors, it was 
a bird. A young robin! Heaving this load, almost bigger 
than himself, onto the first branch, the abominable squirrel 
deliberately cast an eye down at us... . “Beast!” I cried, 
foaming ; jumped off Polly, and hurled the first stick I could 
see. To my surprise, down he fell—robin and all—and 
struck the ground with a thud. 

“Hope you ’re dead!” I muttered, and groped after him; 
but only the young bird was there; half eaten. . . . The 
murderer, of course, had scooted away unhurt. Babs said 
she had seen him try to jump with his burden across to 
another fork, but had been overbalanced by its weight. A 
long fall . . . squirrels must study relaxation! 

But I don’t love them any more—red ones, anyway. 
Government is thinking of putting a bounty on them ; I hope 
it will. Brutes! And yet—that squirrel was, merely, not a 
vegetarian . : . but he won't illumine our winter breakfasts 
any more. 
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Now, however, it’s very far from’ winter; goldenrod is 
just out, blackberries ripening, the world is wide, roads 
soft, one’s garden a mass of bloom. Lovely September! 
Though I hope this smokiness will go. It feels so odd not 
to see mountains; or just white ghosts of them. Even 
garden-colors are a little dim. . . . 


September 3. 


A MORNING to make even the stalest heart rejoice. Bode- 
ful and still and dark, cool and full of fragrances; a pleated 
gray sky over the front pasture woods, not a breath of wind, 
yet an air that lifted one—that felt strong enough to swim 
on. A repressed something was in it; something one felt in 
the roots of one’s hair. Walking swiftly back from feeding 
the horses (and playing with some newly returned ponies, 
who were sticking their noses irresistibly through the pad- 
dock fence), I met Babs, with an uncommonly fresh color, 
coming out. 

“What a morning!” she breathed. 

“Ts n’t it?” said 1; and we grinned at each other. A great 
day to work; but oh (said those grins), a great day for a 
ride, too! But we turned virtuously toward the house, 
where Methuselah, our venerated white coffee-pot, was eying 
us through the kitchen window. . . . Toast and apple-sauce 
and cream; coffee—Methuselah’s best; lilies, too, under the 
cedar and by the old gray wall—lilies that against the massed 
wild grape and in “this dark light,” as Babs called it, shone 
like colored lanterns. Not the “tawny day-lily,’ as we 
have just discovered our earlier ones should be charmingly 
named, but the true tigers, curled, spotted, dark-stamened, 
and gorgeous. We love our tigers; and on a morning like 
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this—a morning which with its soft, cool intensity ever so 
slightly raises the hair (I actually felt mine curling every 
minute)—they seem absolutely to possess the terrace, and us, 
and even a little of the sky. 

Such a sky. Gray pleats—pale here, satisfyingly dark 
there; gray swoops, deeper gray up-curdlings; but mostly 
just those wonderful close pleats, low and cool, brooding 
over the heavy woods. . . . Near Ascutney ran a line of 
color, or escaped light; a gray-morning orange, trying to 
explain that there had once been a sunrise; bodeful, ty- 
phoony color, sending yet one more thrill down one’s spine. 
Under that sulky orange the hills were watery, and waterily 
lighted, rising from the strange dusk of the valleys. It 
might have been any time of day; it might have been twi- 
light, or an eclipse, or an Alaskan night; and wild was the 
exhilaration of feeling thus chronologically lost. And the 
amazing coolness! For three days we had been broiled; Au- 
gust going out neither like a lion nor any known lamb, but 
like an unkempt, dusty, gypsy-like creature trailing behind 
her a great blanket of smothering heat—though remember- 
ing at the very last, thank goodness, to take the abominable 
blanket with her. How glad our horses will be! Jim’s horses, 
too; the poor things were so hot yesterday. This morning, 
however, they are squeaking the disk-harrow animatedly 
back and forth across the millet piece—which is being 
“Gtted” for grass-seeding. I don’t know why that disk- 
harrow should squeak so; if it needed oiling Jim would oil 
it. . . . Of course any disk-harrow howls when it meets a 
rock; sings and clatters over stones, and complains wherever 
possible; but. this one seems to find splendid voice even in 
smooth going. Particularly if it is being dragged rather 
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slantingly uphill; then it lets forth a steady tale of woe that is 
atrial. (I know, because I have sat on the wailing thing and 
been obliged to listen.) Babs and I are agreed that if it would 
rain a little—and the sky looks as if those pleats, now almost 
on the tree-tops, were near the letting-down point—that land 
will harrow better; dusty as it is, the churned soil falls back 
too quickly, and does n’t cover in as it should. . . . 

Just as we had let off most of our accumulated wisdom on 
this subject, behold, a gentle tapping overhead on *Mega’s 
leaves. Not a sap-sucker tapping—though he, too, was 
somewhere modestly at work in that great, cool, roomy 
cathedral so infinitely soaring above us. 

“T wonder,” I said, vainly staring up into its green layers, 
but not finding him, “why he doesn’t get through with 
"Mega. He’s been at her for months. Nothing but *Mega. 
One would think he’d want something else for a change. 
He’s got her all to himself, though; there has n’t been an- 
other woodpecker—nobody but those humming-birds, and 
they don’t come now. They ’re too fascinated with lilies.” 

“I know it,” said Babs, likewise staring up; and just then 
the leaf-tapping overhead grew plentiful, resounded louder 
from the flat-surfaced grape-vine—rain! . . . Our rain at 
last. Would that the millet piece were already fitted, and the 
precious, problematical seed in! 

“Probably,” I remarked, peacefully pouring myself a 
second cup, “we sha’n’t have another rain like this for a 
week.” 

“Oh—a month!” cheerfully amplified my child; and with 
whimsical, trying-not-to-be-tried eyebrows we gazed ex- 
pressively at each other. How often it was this way. A 
farm is the finest training in fortitude. For the last fort- 
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night, while Jim has been ardently striving to get through 
the everlasting processes of plowing that piece, shoveling on 
to it for days and days, cartloads and cartloads of fertilizer 
—the pig-house fertilizer upon which Charlotte so benefi- 
cially spent her rooting efforts all winter long—for this fort- 
night, we have had fervent and interrupting rains—long, soft 
rains, hard brief rains, horrible bellowing thunder-storms— 
all the known species of wetness. The hot spell of course had 
been dry, and work had gone steadily, though exhaustingly, 
on; but now, when Jim was within an ace of finishing—to- 
day would have been the very last of it—down comes our 
patter. A pretty patter. Soft and nice; just the sort one 
prays will fall on new-sown seed. . . . And this sort of gray 
sky looks permanent. It may rain several days. And then 
we shall have glorious September weather, weeks perhaps 
without a drop——and my seed... . 

But it was unspeakably jolly under "Mega, with that dear 
soft tapping going on, gray lines of rain against the far 
woods, drops splashing on the delighted pansies, on the nod- 


_ ding white phlox in the house-borders, on the curling, out- 


stretched petals of the red lilies—a queer, half-shining, 
waterproof texture lily-petals seem to have; sixteen sorts of 
adorable damp smells coming up to us stronger every second, 
and yet a nice dry breakfast, with a blue and white runner, a 
rosy little stone jarful of sweet peas, and ourselves in treas- 
ured rush-bottomed chairs that we don’t let get wet, going on 
in the midst of it. . . . "Mega, we knew, would n’t drip for 
an age; so in our green sanctuary we reposefully ate. That, 
in a rain, is one of our great joys. We can be just as dry as 
the woodpecker ; and even more entertained. 

Presently, however, the dropping slackened, the gray lines 
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across the valley disappeared; showery, then? Rising, we 
bore in the tray; and, slam-bang, on the back porch, fell a 
veritable torrent. . . . A form came dimly speeding down 
the mowing-lane, hurrying a harnessed team; and, once his ~ 
horses under shelter, Jim draped himself in a waiting pose 
in the cow-barn door, legs crossed, one shoulder drooping ; 
evidently he expected a let-up. . . . Gli arose from his place 
in the dining-room and made a perfectly wonderful growly- 
bow. “Want your breakfast, boy?” I inquired; whereat 
there was another very brief and fervent bow (not growly), 
an ecstatic wiggle, and two kisses planted on my hand... . 
I went out for his dish; behold, no rain but a drip-rain, so 
I held the door open. ‘Want to go out and wait for your 
breakfast ?”—for he usually does; but Goliath, in the middle 
of the kitchen floor, approximately shook his head; that is, 
he promptly, though with shining eyes, lay down just where 
he was. “All right,” I acceded; “did want to see his break- 
fast being got;’—and broke up great hunks of whole- 
wheat bread. Whenever I even looked around, Gli did a 
sort of palpitation all over, beamed, and clutched the floor 
with his claws in anticipatory bliss, then went leapingly 
out with me. These leaps have arrived only since I have 
shut off the evening meal—which I should have known 
better than to give him, for he was losing his zsthetic waist- 
line; but when a touch of lameness set in last week, I in- 
stantly hardened my heart. No more overfeeding! And 
day by day he has grown becomingly slim and agile. Thirty 
miles after the horses are once more as naught; and every 
morning these gay plunges about breakfast. He used to ad- 
vance resignedly, sniff at it, cast a most melancholy glance up 
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at me, and not till I had gone in and left him would he lower 
a critical nose slowly toward his food... . 

The distances, from being only partly smothered in clouds, 
soon took on the gray-whiteness of universal storm, so after 
a time Jim’s wagon clattered disappointedly down our stony 
and rain-washed hill. Thunder-storms have gullied us quite 
alarmingly; if the road-scraper does n’t soon come, our ap- 
proach will before long resemble the mountain road on 
Mount Moses—where the horses leap nimbly from one rock 
to another. 

Evening. 

Tus rain, for all its soft beginnings, proved too torrent- 
like to be good for seed; all day at intervals it furiously fell, 
Alpha and Omega rocked and roared, the grape-vine 
drummed. Our timothy by now might have been frolicking 
downhill to the Kedron; and Babs and I concluded that once 
more the gods had been kind. 


September 5. 


BeEinc suddenly tired out and headachy, on my child’s as- 
tute advice I rode forty miles. . . . The steadiness of this 
summer work on a book (my pony-tale cannot yet be deserted 
in the morning), seems to be having its effect; on top, 
that is, of the guests and engagements, not to mention the 
ponies, of August. I sha’n’t do it, quite so solidly, again. 
One feels a sort of right to “frivol” a little in summer ; be- 
sides, I will farm. The millet piece has just reminded me 
quite freshly how much I love it—real, troublesome, earth- 
smelling, field farming. . . . I’d love to get out and plow 
this minute ; after August, it would be utter dissipation. . . . 
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but failing that, Babs and I went round the cardboard loop. 
(We saw it first when its hills were as bright-blue and hard 
as if cut out of cardboard.) A gorgeous, insane ride; the 
fingers of my left hand are stiff from holding four reins 
eight hours. (I usually hold only two—on my Pip’s bridle; 
but to-day I rode Pud, and he has to have four.) If any one 
made me hold four reins eight hours! But we had a marvel- 
ous day, and one is perfectly restored. We have a succession 
of loops: the three-mile loop, the five-mile loop, the Two-Tree 
Hill loop, the Lulls Brook loop, the Luke Britain loop, the 
loop by the old Rice Place—and infinite others, all lovely, all 
beneficial in their way; but the cardboard loop is, we think, 
the deepest in application ; needs serious riding and plenty of 
time. 
We seriously rode. 


September 6. 


THE leisurely bird (I had n’t seen him for weeks) was 
in the grape-vine jungle while I wrote this morning; very 
busily eating. I saw him just as I was half-way out of 
my chair with a sheet of paper in my hand; and in that 
bent and somewhat trying pose I stayed. I was rejoiced to 
see him. He was on a low branch of grape-vine, stretching 
up and eating jewel-weed. (That corner by the vine is 
thick with the blossoming weed; a few of its yellow blooms 
have gone by and slim, moist-looking green pods, scarcely 
more than fattened stems, taken their place.) His predatory 
beak was a great help. Reaching up, he ran it down the pod, 
neatly shelling out the immature seeds in one long quibbling 
motion. His head was turning, twisting, glancing a bright 
eye up and about; but he did n’t see me behind the window- 
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glass. (It was like looking into a private aquarium; only 
brighter, with the orchard for background.) He was very 
busy, in his easy-going way, with those little wet seeds ; hop- 
ping from one jewel-weed to another, leering up to see where 
a good pod was, then gobbling its contents. Sometimes—it 
was beginning to rain a little—he would cock an astute eye 
at the sky as if estimating how much longer a feathered per- 
son could wisely sit there; then seize a pod again. . . . 

Odd to see anything so predatory-looking thus eating 
vegetables. By rights that rather repulsive bird—he was n't 
a bit nicer near to—should have had something under his 
claws; something he had slain. But he seemed content with 
pods. The stripe over his eye—his head did so resemble a 
quail’s—was more prominent than ever ; his body as fat and 
chunky. He talked to himself—I have never known anybody 
in that grape-vine who did n’t—in half-articulate grunts; 
sometimes a little squawk escaped him. Very suitable, that 
squawk; he looked the sort of bird that would squawk. 

But for all his appetite he was as leisurely as ever; with 
what curious deliberation he craned his short neck gradually 
upward, dwelt a moment, with a sort of sleepy exultation, on 
his chosen pod, then absently (almost reluctantly), ran his 
seed-extracting mechanism slowly down and down . . . still 
remotely jiggling it, when his beak had reached the end of 
the pod and slid off into unnourishing space, as if he were 
simply too absent-minded to stop; or as if (by some mystic 
collaboration with jewel-weed) the air beyond were also full 
of seeds. And then—an epicure among birds—he would have 
a few moments of mere, luxurious deliberation. I think he 
enjoyed that most of all. The rain became definite, fell 
harder and harder; with a somewhat tried look upward at a 
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remorseless heaven, he jigged himself along into shelter. 
Squawks, gentle rustlings, rare leaf-wigglings, alone re- 
vealed his presence; but after a moment he emerged on a 
clear twig, ducked a few times (at Dame Weather), shot 
potent glances about him, then, bending, clapped his two 
wings, like a hen, over his back—my red patches again, hoo- 
ray !—leaned forward, and flew. Past the bellflower, past 
its aged neighbor the Spy, past the strawberry apple-tree and 
on and on till a sumac clump—which should not be allowed 
in orchards—intervened, and I lost him. . . . Exit (perhaps 
permanently) the leisurely bird. 

Very sure of my scarlet patches, 1 looked him up again. 
There was n’t any such bird. 


September Io. 


A SAVAGE two days’ rain, coming in gouts which ought to 
last two minutes and kept up for hours. Sub-brooks down 
all the hill-roads; at sunset a half-clearing, with a dense 
fog, and gaseous yellow sunlight staining it... . I never 
saw such a light. Crimson sumacs, by Marshall hill, had a 
wet-varnished glaze, a supernatural, infernal glow-from- 
within, that one absolutely hated to look at; crimson Coney- 
Island lights, on that fog—and all the other colors as impos- 
sible to match. A little birch, one branch of it gone golden, 
fairly bit at me. (Dolly and I were relievedly going, after an 
indoor day, for eggs.) Dolly gasped, as she stepped along; 
eying everything as if she had never seen leaves and banks 
before. I doubt if she had, in such a light. Mr. M.’s pretty 
bit of brook—the one the Lily Maid is so fond of—down in 
its green hollow with the butternut trees, looked like an 
especially bad painting; a thing that the untutored New Eng- 
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land aunt of a generation ago might perform on the back of a 
shovel, or frying-pan. Very thick brown water,bulging and 
smearing in unwatery heaps; lots of dirty white (amateurs 
always paint brooks with too much white) ; impossible jabs 
of dreadful color jumping at you from the bank. .. . But 
it was only flood-water—and the inhumane light. Dolly went 
alarmedly down the hill; and bolted up it so fast with me 
and the eggs, that we scared one of my dear collected white 
rabbits who was hopping up with infinite joy, after the long 
rain, into his green poplar-parlor. His hind legs flew, madly, 
for an instant; then he faced round, wriggled his nose at us 
a moment, and sat serenely down to contemplate the foggy 
view. Dolly darted uncaringly by, but as I looked back—lI 
can’t bear to alarm these composed friends—the white bunch, 
fog-dimmed, was still sitting there. Rabbits do love to 
contemplate. 
September 15. 
FoutacE is subtly turning. On the Bagley pasture, the 
heraldic patterns of fern are orange-gold in the sunlight; 
rusty purple at sunset. Stirring patterns, invisible most of 
the summer (though they ’ve been doing yellowish premoni- 
tions for some time) ; the rusty-orange fell on them almost. 
overnight. We looked across the valley from the garden 
one morning, and there it was; like the family arms in 
splendid orange, picked out with paler gold. Just above it 
is a swirl of spruce; olive green in summer, blue-black it 
shows, now, beside those gorgeous fern splashings. 


September 16. 


YESTERDAY again my brain was weary, So Babs and I, 
having been invited to lunch in a classic spot, skited glori- 
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ously off across the hills, feeling most sinful and celebraty. 
Classic gardens, great sweeps of turf, white statuary, pink 
phlox; infinite blue view—through pines. Glorious! And 
we talked about Italy with people who love it. Almost more 
glorious, . . . But there was a certain smoothness about 
that view. Almost a sophisticated view. I could n’t live off 
it—long; unless it was my view and I had made it and put 
pink and white things against it, and planted pines and put 
Zeuses and things against them. . . . No, one would soon 
be bored. There must be something fatiguingly like pioneers 
in Babs and me; we missed our higgledy-piggledy hills and 
our shaggy pastures, with their uncareful edges. . . . Every- 
thing over here had such peerless edges . . . and we rode 
out, so thrilled to get into ruggedness again that we could 
not even keep on a known road, but branched off over wild 
hills that might, perhaps, land us in the direction of home. 
Dusk had fallen, as, after much wandering, we located the 
Chicadee’s light under her pines; dusky indeed were the 
woods beyond, and, gleaming uncertainly beside the wheel- 
track—what was that? A little green light . . . a foundered 
firefly! Stiffened by after-sunset cold, and wavering his little 
lantern thus perilously in the road. Late in the year for a 
firefly ; we did n’t know they lasted so; but after that we saw 
several more of them, all foundered, all wavering their green 
lanterns up at us as if crying, “Don’t obliterate us!” 

One (by our own little road) was in the edge of dried 
grass, which he lit up prettily—shining in the splintery tan- 
color. In that bright forest he felt safe—safe enough to 
crawl a little; the others had sat quite still, and just winked 
their lanterns helplessly. If I were a foundered firefly I 
should put out my light, not wink it. Besides, why need 
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any one of them have been in the road? In summer, they 
never are. Coulda September firefly have any object in thus 
absurdly immolating himself? We couldn’t think of any. 
Surely, these were moron fireflies. . . . In July, a firefly has 
rather a wit; knows at least enough to swim above meadows 
or swamp-land, where he is safe; to crawl cannily in grass 
stems when the wind blows. And here to-night one of the 
poor stationary things was blinking appealingly up at us even 
from the brink of Wup’s puddle—where it’s nothing but 
significant and warning footprints. . . . My Pip wasn't 
thinking of fireflies; I had to steer her so she would n’t set 
a hoof on him. 


September 17. 

Our neighbors are digging potatoes; late, this year, as 
everything has been late. Babs and I did a half-acre one 
year; all ourselves. There is something blissful, at first, 
about digging potatoes; it reminds one so much of clam- 
ming. A potato-digger and a clam-hook are similar in 
shape, the divisions of the potato implement being merely 
a little finer. . . . But Vermont soil is not the wet, sinky 
sand that one digs clams in; it is firm loam, well put together ; 
settled and pounded down, too, by whatever rains have fallen, 
by hilling-machines, horse-hoofs, and the feet of those who 
bug. We had bugged many times, and by the most painful 
method ; tramping along those rows dealing out light-green 
streams from the limitations of a watering-pot. Not only 
the legitimate potato-bug had been with us, but a sudden 
multitude of slim and avidly skimming creatures that had to 
be summarily dealt with ; and when at last potato-foliage was 
no longer a vital point, and could be allowed to die down, it 
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was a relief. September had been moist in spots, but when 
a sunny day dawned, we hied us to our half-acre. 

It took a long time! I was amazed, how infinitesimal 
was one’s progress along the row. Potatoes and potatoes 
rolled out and lay in the sun; full many of them, I was 
sorry to see, with fork-digs in them. That was not good 
for their keeping qualities; one must go even more slowly, 
therefore ; smite the hook in, not where the potatoes presum- 
ably are, but well beyond it; then, with leisure and care, 
claw in the loose soil and persuade them out. A potato, 
though rooted, is a good dodger; far better than the more 
mobile clam who rashly reveals his hiding-place. So you 
poke and poke; if you don’t find anything, you continue to 
poke over an increasing acreage; perfectly sure that by so 
doing you will at last discover what you are after... . 
I spent much time doing this subterranean feeling in the 
softness of well-clawed earth over one obstinate hill; only 
to discover that the hill’s occupant had been unproductive, 
and there were no potatoes. 

This sort of thing tended to make one somewhat less thor- 
ough; but I don’t think we missed many. The row made 
a broad and shining streak in the sun; the soft brown earth 
dimpled reposefully with wealth. It seemed really remark- 
able, pulling up all at once so much nourishment; though, 
to be sure, we had not been unaware of the season-long pro- 
cesses that led to it—from the first scattering of winter 
wood-ashes in the trench and the consequent dragging of a 
chain through them to mingle them with the soil, to the 
cutting, dropping, covering, and hilling of the potatoes, we 
had been almost too intimately concerned with their welfare. 

At the end of every finished row, it seemed well to lie 
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down flat on the mowing-grass and study the sky. It was a 
flawless sky that day, blue and pale; our pasture trees (the 
patch was near the maple-grove) looked splendid against 
it. Some of them were already golden. Lovely, to lie there 
and gaze; but potatoes must be bagged before dew fell. 
There were of course the two divisions of them: eating- 
potatoes and pig-potatoes. At first one bagged only the 
eating ones. A little dew would n’t injure the pig variety. 
Our hired men had been always, I felt, rather heartless in 
their classification—or was it merely over-consideration of 
the pig?—quite big ones, nice and white and edible, being 
omitted from the first bagging, and left to be contempt- 
uously carted to the pig-bin under the cellar stairs. Being 
used to towns, where a potato is a potato and little cunning 
ones, such as up here are cooked for stock-food, are espe- 
cially esteemed (do we not all know how sweet they look— 
little round darling new ones with yellow butter dripping 
over them? in Paris—oh! those tiny pommes nouvelles!), 
this seemed like horrific waste; but I have come to be aware 
that on a farm it is the acme of thrift. Far cheaper than pig- 
grain—potatoes grown in one’s own fields and boiled, nutri- 
tiously, in a big brass kettle so charming that (if the traces 
of fire and feed can be removed from it) it becomes a 
sought-for antique. . . . Yes, by all means sort out only the 
biggest potatoes, and think of the pig as you sort; though as 
I look back down a finished row, to this day the sight of those 
abandoned pig-potatoes gives me a strange pang. A well- 
preserved, though ghostly, pang; for now I know better. 
Half-bags, as usual, were all we could lift into a cart; and 
we industriously half-bagged till after dew fell, scuttling 
guiltily at twilight down the mowing-lane with the last load, 
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and praying the damp would n’t be fatal.. But we cleaned 
up what we had dug; and then on another sunny day, and 
another and another, there was still more digging. Babs in 
those times was at lessons in the morning, so one dug mostly 
alone; and before the half-acre was done, I had the tops of 
those maples quite by heart. Harder than clamming—oh, 
yes, and weighted with commercialism, too. For a change 
one thought often of the sand-flats; grew homesick indeed, 
as one bent and hacked, for what comes over these flats—the 
salt wind ; and what is beyond them—the blue September sea. 
The gentle ripple of it, eftsoons the heave and crash; but al- 
waysacharm. Fields are charming too, but they refuse to 
smell of the sea; also they can’t crash—in these unvolcanic 
regions—or quite so easily turn color; at least, not while one 
is digging one’s potatoes. Though that took long enough. 
. . . And one of my neighbors dug, she told me, an acre and 
a half that very fall! A plump, beaming, pink-cheeked per- 
son, it apparently did not worry or particularly impress her 
—though she did inform me of it with a certain pretty dimp- 
ling of pride. . . . But I don’t think that, up to then, my 
contented Mrs. John had ever known what it is to dig a clam. 


September 18. 


I NEVER see the foliage of the cherry-trees in the little 
orchard growing rusty, as they are now, without thinking of 
a night spent under them; and of Carngold. 

Carngold was Cressy’s mother, a beautiful and high-bred 
Jersey, biscuit-colored, with white markings; a gentle crea- 
ture, child of our dear old Flossy. One autumn Carngold, 
who had been strangely ailing all summer, grew thin and 
ill indeed. No one seemed to know what was the matter with 
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her. A great lump came on her nose; another on her back. 
Medicines had no effect ; she pined and pined ; much worried, 
we staked her in our richest rowen. One day I put her 
under the cherry-tree in the little orchard, where the feed was 
especially tempting; but poor Carny had no appetite. All 
day as we went about she stared and stared at us, but did 
not eat; and toward sunset, I brought the evening measure 
of grain to her. As I came under the little trees, Carny stood 
very still as she had stood all day, watching me; her mild 
face, with its beautiful eyes, regarding me more and more 
intently. Struck with that look,—calm, yet with a certain 
tenseness, a tragic sense of fate about it, I held out the grain 
to her. She did noteven glance at it. Her eyes, fixed on my 
face, sank a little; she was bending her knees, going to lie 
down! And still with that heart-rending look, as if to say, 
“Don’t you know I shall never get up again?” she sank down 
on the grass at my feet... . Tears rushed into my eyes. I 
did not know how ill she was, but my heart suddenly misgave 
me. “Carny,” I begged, bending down; “Carny dear; have 
some of this—’’ But she turned her head away. 

At twilight as I watched beside her, the first pain came on. 
She half rolled over, and moaned; Babs ran for medicine. It 
quieted her at once. Later, the paroxysm came again—to be 
again soothed. That made up my mind. “I can’t leave her 
out here alone—if that medicine does her any good,” I told 
a troubled child. ‘Go on to bed, lamb. I’Il get a blanket 
and stay right here.” 

It was a warm, cloudy evening; but later the moon rose 
behind those clouds, and I put out the lantern. The world 
was all pale gray; the hills quite visible, the cherry foliage 
close overhead, dense and dark; but light came through to 
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Carngold, who lay there quietly. I had my blanket right be- 
side her, so that I could see her face. When the first look of 
pain came in those patient dark eyes, I hurriedly poured some 
drops into a small round bottle and tilted them into her 
mouth. She was so mild and gentle; let me lift her soft 
throat, do anything I would. 

The moon’s light moved on over the pearmain-tree, over 
the garden; not really moonlight, just a steady paleness ; but 
I was grateful for it. It was like the light before dawn; 
mysterious, coming from nowhere. The leaves overhead 
were still black. . . . At times I lay down; but Carny was 
evidently worse. Through her struggles, I would watch for 
a possible instant, then dart the medicine into her mouth; it 
still helped a little. But she was very weak, lay flat on her 


side, her head stretched forward. . . . Just that should have 
told me; but I still hoped. And only yesterday, she had 
seemed quite our Carngold. . . . I could do little for her, 


but felt sure she liked to have me there, for once when I had 
left her a moment she had lifted her head and called, weakly, 
after me. As I came back, she raised her head just to look at 
me, then dropped it with a gentle sigh. I could see her very 
plainly now, the moon must have been right overhead. Thick 
pale cloud everywhere ; an impersonal sky—cool, even, unim- 
pressed. I lighted my lantern. One needed a warm thing in 
all that great, pallid coolness of the night, but it made strange 
shadows in the little orchard,—fateful blacks, queer, fright- 
ening dabs of light on the leaves overhead; I did not like it, 
and put it out. 

Toward dawn she lay, gasping, after one of the pains had 
gone; as I knelt, trembling and weeping, beside her, I saw, 
in the fresher light that had stolen over an eastern knoll, how 
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her half-closed eyes looked. . . . She was resting now. She 
should rest. There was no kindness in this. . . . I went on 
a run to the horse-barn and was off quietly, not to waken 
Babs, across the field. . . . Yes, our good Lige would come; 
at once; and almost before I had put Polly in her stall again, 
his car stood by the orchard. The light was strong now, 
though the sun was not up; Carny lay as I had left her, very 
quiet, faintly warm. 

“Ts there any chance?’ I whispered. 

Lige, bending over, quickly shook his head. “Oh, no,” 
he said softly; “oh, no. . . .” He stood up, still looking 
fixedly at her; then with a start moved toward his car. 

I went quickly up the garden steps into the house. There 
was a muffled sound . . . and from my window up-stairs I 
saw, through tears, that sunrise was lighting the rusty 
boughs of the little orchard. 


September 19. 
ALL summer we have watched different moons in the 
garden; they are so very different! A high, bright pill-like 
moon is the least interesting; but I have never seen anything 
to match in witchery the low old June moon that put soft 
gold on the garden, when there was so little in it... . A 
large, golden crescent over the western woods, too, sends a 
charming light on certain spots among my flowers; and a 
fascinating shadow from the little crab-apple. A second 
crop of white pinks is out, being glorious at night; when 
the crab-apple shadow streams across them, they shine 
through it... 
But the .garden is getting almost too full for moonlight. 
The moon needs delicacy, sparseness ; lone spears and space ; 
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not these swelling beds, these overflowing growths. Even 
the sweet alyssum is so massive under the moon’s silver that 
it is almost frightening; its daytime subtleties, the curvings 
of individual sprays, are lost; it seems metallically rounded. 
Sculptured sweet alyssum! And one does not want sculp- 
tured flowers. By night, now, the bachelors buttons are an 
unintelligent mass; the frantically blossoming petunias al- 
most as bad, the candytuft merely an arrangement to put 
one’s eyes out; a fulsome, rococo garden! One turns round 
and round, and is hurt that one cannot quite like it... . 
Here and there is helpful sparseness—the snapdragon-bed 
(in relief against the pear-tree shadow) has spears where it 
should, and space where one would ask for it; the pallor of 
sweet peas behind it has always spiritual value; and when we 
had our streaming clumps of delphinium, always good, by 
day or night, they could lift one above any of the incipient 
fattenings below. For in the moonlight, it is line that 
counts..°.>. 

Some day I should like to grow a garden for the moon, 
all line and streamingness and mystic space; all white or pale- 
blue flowers—pale blue is white enough under any sort of 
moon—and even the flowers must have line. Trumpety 
ones ; long, slim flowers ; flowers tall enough to carry parasols 
or wear shawls becomingly—spare, Spanish, sweeping flow- 
ers. From moonrise on, that garden wherever one looked 
would be a pointed delirium of beauty. . . . One would have 
to work in it too, under the moon; or one would be pulling 
up something wrong, commiseratingly letting something be 
too thick, and (if it was me) impulsively slipping in some- 
where, I fear, a bit of entirely nullifying and checkmating 
color. (Imagine, too, making crude hoe-noises under the 
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moon! Banging one’s tool on stones. Even with a rake, one 
would feel surreptitious. . . . And how to tell shadow-stalks 
from shadow-ground! I see moon-gardening would have its 
difficulties. But would n’t it be cool and dewy and delight- 
ful? . . . I see ourselves trying it some day.) I once heard 
of a rose-garden on the North Shore, all rocks and fascinat- 
ingness, but just white roses. That, to me, would be rather 
horrible. Scent and shape—but what a waste! White roses 
and white roses and white roses—oh! They would get posi- 
tively creepy. Funerals. Victorian funerals, at that. 

I don’t think I should go to my moon-garden very much by 
daylight. And fancy the sad gaps when—as so often hap- 
pens—the full moon comes in a cloudy time. (If Babs and 
I during the summer, can get one picnic at miser-brook at 
absolute full moon, we congratulate ourselves.) And from 
one moon to another, so many lovely things would go. My 
flowers tall enough to carry parasols somehow do not sound 
very durable; I feel them insidiously dropping, after coming 
to their best, doubtless, in the dark of the moon. One would 
have to study durability then, as well as line; and choice 
would not be large. Flowers with shape are not too com- 
mon. Wild convolvulus growing in a ditch, or snarling over 
weeds and brush, is as good as any I know; but like Cali- 
fornia poppies (which also turn advantageously jet-black), 
it makes jabby little slivers of itself at night. Tactless of it; 
of any flower that can hang an exquisite shape on the dark. 
I am surprised to find myself always so ecstatic over moonlit 
pinks—such flat little disks; but then they are like small 
moons. . . . That somewhat extends the category. To bea 
member of a moon-garden you must either have Greek line 
or be yourself a moon; and a nice, actual-looking moon— 
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thin enough to clink; no mere chubby round thing with a 
thick edge, like a marigold. Moons are coin-like. And so 
few flowers are. 


September 20. 


A WONDERFUL morning—rolls of autumn mist in the 
valleys, the first sunshine for days. All the air smells of ripe 
corn; it made one lazy. I loitered in the barn, deliberately 
trimmed the sweet peas, meditated blissfully in the gar- 
det, 2 

Another year at this time, Babs and I were not loitering ; 
we were hilariously cutting our corn. It was a three-acre 
piece that had been fertilized tremendously in the spring, and 
all summer we had watched with pride the upward march 
of those strong standards, fluttering their satiny, dark-green 
streamers ; a lovely thing, that up-and-down field of flowing 
ribbons; “on hot nights,’ as a neighbor told us, “you 
c’n hear it grow.’ Indeed, its subtle rustling was rarely 
Stilbve © 

And now the rustling was far from subtle; summoning, 
papery, and ripe. Frosts were coming—frosts and fair-time 
go together; with fearful heavings we got the hay-rack back 
on the wagon, took sickles and started to the field. We liked 
corn-cutting. There is a succinctness about it—with a sharp 
sickle! Mine probably would n’t have been, only Babs adored 
using the grindstone, and stood on one leg in the corn-barn by 
the half-hour, whistling, whirring, and sharpening, with a 
capable little stream of gray-brown water running smoothly 
off the revolving stone. One loved watching that grindstone 
fly so smoothly and waterily round, the sickle-blade, held at 
such a professional angle, slipping blithely back and forth, 
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brightening as it slipped. . . . Then when you wind an arm 
about a hill of corn in rather a wrestler’s pose (feeling the 
grouped stalks under your armpit, and protruding far above 
your head), you give one slantwise slash with the sickle, 
the whole bundle comes away and you easily rise, posses- 
sor of five severed stalks which you cast neatly on the 
ground, their heads all pointing one way. Step one step for- 
ward, bend, collect, slash again—and cast that bunch down 
at exactly the same angle; all in about three motions. It 
becomes amusing to see how economic of arm and back- 
action one can be—also to do it to some sort of music in 
your head. Some poets do their verses to a tune; I always 
cut corn to one. Tunes are a bad habit of mine. I go along 
half-consciously moving my fingers over something (some- 
thing with a decided rhythm, of course; one would hardly 
jerk out Chopin or Debussy—especially in the crude inclo- 
sure of corn-cutting gloves!) and thus using up, I suppose, 
needless amounts of energy. But the habit is hard to stop. I 
stand in the garden, planning great floral plans; to my sur- 
prise and confusion, Babs cheerfully asks, “Playing tunes, 
Mummy?” and there I am doing themes on a side-seam of 
my riding-breeches. . . . When my hands are busy, I even 
do tunes with my teeth! very slightly gritting out would be 
melodies with a concessive lower jaw. . . . ““Music—away, 
away!” But I know what amusing effect the “Wooden Sol- 
dier’’ has on the horses if I hum it to them; they look in- 
spired, and simply fly! It is an invaluable trip-tune—toward 
the end of the day, when everybody needs a brass band; that 
little contagious jig-down at the end convulses them; no 
matter how-unevenly they have been going, they begin to keep 
absolute step... . 
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And rhythms certainly speed up corn-cutting. One 
does n’t have quite breath enough to whistle, doubled over 
so; so the sickle slashes, the stalks are gathered and thrown, 
to a mental music. One likes to see the juice well up out of 
each cut stalk; never run over but sit there, a thick, syrupy, 
yet transparent oval cap. Corn-syrup indeed! only a lovely 
pale green like honey in a flower. For however dry those 
corn-ribbons seem, the stalks still give out juice and have 
an inner greenness. It is a fine intimacy one is having with 
those embraced bundles ; they bend, gush, give out their scent 
to you lavishly. Corn-scent is for a time delightful; moist 
and edible with a certain lingering stimulation heavier than 
wine. It is like nothing else—except the smell of the same 
ripe field some dewy night just before it is cut. We have 
ridden, nearly smothered, through a whole damp unseen 
valley of it; for smells, like sounds, are keener after dark, 
and corn-fragrance has something fairly bludgeony about it. 

When, after afternoons of labor, the corn-field was re- 
duced to a flatness, with helpless bundles prostrate in rows, 
we gave several glad sighs of accomplishment and started 
making the shocks. Small shocks we decided on, as we 
were to lift them on the wagon ourselves—not the corpulent 
ones that farmers construct; about eight little hills, jammed 
together and tied with sheep-twine. (Why sheep-twine I 
don’t know, but it is the classic thing used for this purpose. ) 
Like cocking hay, there is science about making shocks; if 
their component parts are not jabbed hard on the ground 
and correctly propped against each other, their flighty tops 
given a certain swirl and very viciously tied, behold! after 
the first heavy storm your field will be flat again. Anda 
shock once down can almost never be set up again to stay. 
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Its stalk-stamina seems to have departed; it is limp; it lops 
and tumbles. . . . We found this out because about a third 
of ours did fall over; and a mournful wet mess they were. 
We spent hours propping them, tying them to sticks, leaning 
them against each other—anything, so they would dry; and 
after a belt of sunshine, rattled out with the wagon and 
proceeded to load. Heavy heaving, this; the wagon crawled 
slowly from row to row of the unlikely-looking stuff; and 
nowhere to put it except on the hay-barn floor. (Nobody 
that I ever heard of has any place to put cut corn!) Flab- 
blabby sounds it made, as the limp stalks slapped upon the 
wagon; stale and weary sounds—like its dimmed fragrance; 
but if flabby, still how important, these low loads! (We 
deeply wanted to make high ones, but could n’t, because 
we couldn’t lift the shocks far enough.) For the five 
cows we had that year would consume untold piles of fodder; 
likewise the six heifers and Biffy. Biffy was our bull-calf; 
a thick-necked, belligerently nose-nodding young thing, only 
seven months old, but very ancient in lineage; he of course 
had a marvelous pedigree-name, but for home use had to 
be Biffy; for biffy, even then, were his methods. .. . 

The hay-barn, when we had trundled the last load in, 
smelled frightful; like the back yard of a brewery. All 
the nice clean hay-smell was put out. We hoped our harm- 
less field-product would n’t intoxicate the dairy! Likewise 
Biffy and the six heifers. (It was job enough managing 
them as it was. Biffy, in the barn-yard, yearned to be near 
the cows, and the cows, detecting his sentiments, would have 
none of him. So there was combat... .) 

But the.closely stacked corn-fodder “‘did us” for the war 
winter ; we did n’t buy a single spear of hay; and that, con- 
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sidering our fifty-two hay-consuming animals, wasn’t, as 
the neighbors put it, “too bad.” 


September 21. 


War and lovely again. Breakfast on the terrace; we 
listened to the vacation-songs of the birds. Nobody ever 
celebrates autumn songs ; to me they are almost more magical 
than the spring ones. More unexpected; more an amazing 
gift—like the great blossoms that, after a summer of viscis- 
situdes, our pansy-bed is just putting out. A catbird, high 
on the bell flower-tree, was “warbling so softly and well’; 
more softly than her wont. Her voice seemed especially 
sweet. Rather a monologue, those gurglings; she was sing- 
ing to no one, impressing nobody; sending her low tones not 
an inch further than she wished; he wasn’t sitting in the 
orchard, critically listening; there was effortless beauty in 
that song. The year’s jobs were done, hatching perils 
brightly surmounted; one could sit on an apple-twig in the 
sun and simply gurgle with happiness. 

Soon a song-sparrow ran out from under the rose-bushes 
to the pansy-bed. His beak was wide open, singing the 
sweetest little long song—as long, as sustainedly lovely as 
the Bach aria. Distinctively a holiday song. The more he 
looked at us and the nearer he hopped, the more he sang. 
Circumventing the pansy-bed (in hops), he hopped up the 
porch steps, onto the door-mat and the sill, and, still singing, 
looked in the open door of the house! Then after three hops 
of inspection (he did so dreadfully want to go in) he 
hopped himself very calmly down again to the pansy-bed. 
Such a darling. 

Later, as I was letting out the horses, I was transfixed by a 
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chorus from the little paddock. The sweetest of. all Sep- 
tember carolings; Debussy, for strings only: a dozen gold- 
finches fidgeting along in a row on the fence, like parrakeets, 
doing heavenly chitterings. Tiny, those tones, but with a 
harp-like timbre; wistful, yet utterly satisfying. My heart 
gave its usual goldfinch-leap ; I settled’ down, my arms on that 
barway, as if no further industries awaited me in life. (And 
Pip and Pud were edging up behind me, Mark and Dolly 
half out of the barn door, all wondering why that gate was n't 
open.) The little bird-shapes fidgeted cozily along; three 
gorgeous males, then nine obscure and parenthetical gold- 
finch-ladies, owning scant gold but that of their voices; these 
they sufficiently raised. Primrose tones; April and tiny 
leaves; lemon bells in poplar-islands; all these were in one’s 
ears . . . and then the three exquisite males exquisitely fidg- 
eted their primrose tummies along to a corner post (the nine 
ladies distractedly following) and made three gold flits across 
the lane into an elderberry-bush. There were no elderberries 
—it was a stupid-looking clutter of foliage; but almost any 
bird, however brilliant, has a passion for almost any bush— 
however objectless ; so into its unproductive shelter the whole 
dozen disappeared, gulfing their chittering (grand-opera 
chitterings, however) into a sort of tonal mist. With the 
look of one listening to vanishing celestial harps, I unlatched 
that paddock gate. 


September 22. 

STILL more warm and lovely; last evening, Saturday, 

was such a soft, windless night of stars that, as we strolled 

back from letting the horses out, we felt foolish to have been 
staying in by a fireplace. . . . 
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So this morning when Babs implored, “Let’s take two 
meals out, to-day, anyway!’ we leaped about the morning 
preliminaries. Rather long preliminaries; for five ponies 
were missing from the back pasture squad, and that meant 
the usual autumn smash in the one vulnerable fence (belong- 
ing to a neighbor) that this pasture owns. Once before he 
had been appealed to to mend that fence, but replied that 
it “wuz the end o’ the season” and he did n’t want to; but 
September, with two months yet for ponies to be out, is more 
like the middle of the season; so with ropes, halters, and 
much Sabbath determination, we mounted the two horses we 
did n’t mean to ride that day and hastened out cherry lane. 
A mile or two, with blue mountains fantastically beautiful 
and woodbine crimson on the walls—and there was the neigh- 
bor, mending his shed roof. Concession—at actual sight of 
us, bristling with ropes and gear—was in his eye; then and 
there we bargained with him to take that heavy elm limb off 
the fence—it was making a nice path over the barbs for 
ponies to go smoothly over—as soon as we actually removed 
the erring animals. 

Once through the barway we separated—these pastures 
are immense—agreeing to howl when we found anything, 
and meet on the hilltop by the dead elm. Mark and I, ad- 
miring the old wild apple-trees with their endearing crooks 
and bends, went mooningly up the light-green paths (Mark 
was especially moony that morning), and were delighted to 
see, draped restfully in a leafy copse near the appointed spot, 
some little dark heads and a light mane or two—Elizabeth, 
Fasci, and the rest. All there; and I gave a long call for 
Babs. With whinners of pleasure and evident light con- 
sciences, they came sociably out to meet Mark’s climbing 
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head. A sniffing-party ensued; five little pairs of ears tre- 
mendously pricked, a breathless silence—then Kelty, having 
sniffed as long as she could bear it (without exploding), 
broke the spell with a squeal and whirl that caused contiguous 
ears to flatten, and even big Mark to make an alarmed side- 
step. Turning in my saddle, I whistled again—our quail- 
whistle; I bawled; I yoo-hooed—but at unresponsive moun- 
tains. Near-by three huge white birches, gorgeous against 
the horizons, shook their leaves colloquially at me; otherwise 
the world of valleys was silent. My child must be so far 
down in those woods she could n’t hear. . . . 

The ponies were still gathered affectionately round; I put 
Mark over the elm-limb into our own pasture, then threw 
his rein over another limb. Could n’t I be very brilliant, 
all by myself, and hop them over without waiting for Babs? 
Superb, one could see, was the boss ; she was already running 
back and forth, organizing; tossing that great blond mane 
of hers and aiming monitory little nips at the others. It 
would be best to get her first, and almost before I had begun 
to rub my hands and coax, “Come, S’perbie, S’perbie, 
S’perbie——” she stuck a nose full of initiative through the 
elm-limb stile, and, aided by foretop only, hopped over with 
the greatest willingness. Kelty was hard after her, but the 
stile looked high, to Kelty; ruefully she lifted first one little 
knee and then the other; blathers! they scarcely came to the 
top of it; and she stared disconsolately at me. Kelty hadn’t 
any foretop; the last little girl who had ridden her had 
(to our rage) removed it, likewise hogged her mane; pulling- 
material was therefore scarce—and Babs, as usual, had in- 
sisted on carrying all the halters. Then Elizabeth came up, 
pushed Kelty away, and poked a head toward the hole; but I 
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could see its knee-highness alarmed her a little, I was n’t 
going to do a single thing to Elizabeth she didn’t want 
done—for she, too, has only half a foretop—so, heaving a 
resigned sigh (for Frieda and Fasci by this time had 
careered away up the wrong side of the fence after Superb 
who, in a great state of thrill, was will-o’-the-wisping hither 
and yon), I stood by the stile trying to entertain Elizabeth 
and Kelty, and wishing Superb would stop being so mis- 
placedly spirited ; also praying that Babs would come. If she 
did n’t I should have to grab Superb and forcibly detain her 
—which, with no halter, and when the old girl wants to be 
somewhere else, is n’t easy !—or else, galloping away on our 
side of the fence, she might incite all four of her (evidently) 
very loyal gang to leave the hole and gallop away on theirs, 
and it might take half a morning to lure them back to it, and 
(such is the gummy nature of this gang-fidelity) unless Su- 
perb led them they would n’t be lured at all, and . . . Just 
then—a flick of white against mountains, a bit of warm 
brown, moving; a waving arm; and there she came, Dolly 
waggling industriously up the long, fern-interrupted slope. 
Russet and orange-brown and gold, those ferns; maroon 
blackberries; glistening white of birch-trunks, and blue 
loops of mountains . . . what a background for a young 
equestrian figure—again in the sculpturesque, wind-blown 
white shirt. 

“So glad you’ve come—I’ve been howling and whis- 
tling—” I began; and, “So sorry!” called the serene young 
voice, “but I was doing a conscientious search, you know, 
’way down in those woods, and. x 

“Oh, goodness,” I interrupted, desperately, “do chuck me 
a halter—there goes Superb—” and Babs, as is her wont, 
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leaped into action; in one motion hurled a halter at me, 
hung Dolly on a fence-post, flopped Kelty and Elizabeth 
over the stile and was standing by it all ready with coos and 
blandishments when (I having captured Superb, for bait) 
Frieda and Fasci came storming tempestuously up on their 
side of the hole. O—ver! Two exceedingly neat hops; I 
stripped the halter from Superb’s head, and all five repatri- 
ated ones, overjoyed to be in their own pasture, went frisking 
and racing up to the near-by summit, over which their 
festive tails disappeared. 

Ah! With sighs of relaxation and joy we attacked that 
fence; hove the elm-limb (it wasn’t as heavy as it looked) 
overboard, and rode happily summitward. Far down over 
the top of the knoll, we heard wild pony-squeals of reunion: 
“Ah—they’ve met the others,” murmured Babs; but—sun- 
lit yellow and biscuit-color, hairy, illuminated—that was n't 
all ponies. No. Seven scared cows—my neighbor’s, evi- 
dently retorting by eating our grass !—were surrounded by a 
mob of our beloveds, who were kicking and circling about 
them while the persecuted heifers galloped awkwardly here 
and there; but at a shout from us the hilarious ponies poured 
barn yard-ward, coursing and wheeling, dashing toward the 
woods one minute, the barn yard the next—then came the 
long pelt of little hoofs down the steep slope, down to the lane 
and splash! through the puddle, tails straight out like tiny, 
distant horses in a running-race. . . . But the cows! Babs 
and Dolly cantered back to undo the fence, while Gli and I 
(with difficulty, for they kept facing round and charging) 
started the bewildered beasts toward their own boundary. 
Once under way, even these bovines understood what was 
wanted of them, straightened out and simply tore for that 
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(evidently well-known) hole; seven yellow leaps over the 
stile, seven flying tails, and down the ferny hill, bawling 
congratulatorily, they thundered, and into their own thick 
woods. . . . We did up the hole. 

By the time the horses had paced astutely down the knoll 
with us it was twelve o’clock. We had been more than two 
hours in the saddle already, but that was no reason for not 
saddling fresh horses and starting off again. Pud and Pip 
ate their noon grain while we packed—or rather Babs packed 
and I loped around doing the fifteen dozen imperative trifles 
that have to be done before one leaves one’s dear home for 
the day: turning Dolly, Donny, and Mark out for holiday 
grass, putting hasty salt on the salt-rocks so that the returned 
ponies would be quite justified in thinking home a nice place, 
picking up apples to take with us, garnering a huge but hasty 
bunch of sweet peas because they did need picking so; finally 
darting round the house to shut windows where it might rain 
in—which “‘it”’ (blue skies and the goldenest sunshine) most 
obviously was not going to do—tidying the edge of our bank 
of wood-ashes, critically resetting Mrs. Vernon Castle (who 
for several days has been leering too near Mr. Vernon Castle 
and irritating us greatly), laying a fire in the fireplace, and 
generally “leaving things nice for evening” (our pet phrase). 
As I was placidly beating up sofa-pillows—“I should die if I 
had to do that,” observed Babs, her head happily submerged 
in horrible cutlery and cans; “I'd hire a social secretary to 
beat up cushions for me!’ (It’s grand, our flair for alter- 
Natingws =: yi, 

“T’ ve put in food enough for two meals,” said Babs con- 
tentedly, as the two horses, all fresh and fed, swung us 
down the pitches, “‘ so we can stay out or not as we like.” 
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Wonderful feeling! A day’s utter freedom. Warm stars, 
and we’d stay out; cold ones, we’d stop long enough for 
tea (in the Royal Gorge probably) and fly home to that laid 
hearth. It was nice to feel a “peppy” horse under one, Mark 
had been so moony; and Pip dashed me violently round the 
turn that leads to the trails. 

“?Spect she knows!” laughed Babs. ‘She saw me put 
saddle-bags on.” 

Half a mile of the Marie Antoinette birches, and the horses 
turned into Judith’s pasture—named from an intoxicated 
friend who was instantly going to buy it and live there for- 
ever, only she married a young professor of history who, 
quite naturally, had to browse in town libraries instead of 
pastures. . . . But the view justifies any madness; it has the 
whole of Ascutney in it, infinite valleys, and one very tall 
stylish tree to break the horizon line (strange for a maple to 
be stylish, but this one is—hence its distinguished queerness), 
and, especially with rose-pink grass in the foreground (which 
it has in July), should be a great canvas by a great somebody. 
. . . But now only winds sing in its spruces; from far down 
comes a soft baaing of sheep, who, when they straggle up 
through breaks in the old walls, look strangely domestic in 
its wildness. We prefer it when, after one fair glimpse of 
Goliath, they tumblingly go. 

To-day a whirling west wind blew our fire as with bel- 
lows; in the shelter of spruces we swiftly ate a rather 
scorched dinner—then off again. We were more trail- 
hungry than anything else. The horses seemed so too; 
Polly wheeled of her own motion away from home and 
jigged to catch up with Pud; then both of them stretched 
out blissful noses and settled into their trail-gait. Up a sucky 
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swamp-trail glowing with asters, we went, and into the 
Avenue of Kings—that deserted, spruce-bordered way with 
its stone walls, its solid carpet of bright moss or lavender 
lichen, its solitude—and its mushrooms (or, as Babs said, 
“prob’ly toadstools”’ ). 

The moss background was an extravanganza of them. 
Such appetizing ones, like macaroons—lItalian macaroons, 
very luscious and tender and three inches across ; some with 
a sponge-cake crust, some like cream-cheese; some merely 
decorative—sunny yellow with orange rim, inedible rose-red, 
or a queer, ugly mauve like purple mud. Over the old gray 
walls far in the mystery of the spruces, spread more moss 
and lichen, crinkly underfoot—and fairy-rings! The dar- 
lingest rows of fairy seats, straggling in a half-circle: I am 
not apt to think of fairies, but these small ex-thrones sug- 
gested, oddly, the late presence of little personalities. Such 
spruce-parlors for a party; such moss-scent, such hush. . . 
For it would be a noiseless party; tiptoe rejoicings, sound- 
less capers, the airy fling of small limbs, winged boundings. 
On that moss-carpet, so deep in those spruces, anything could 
happen ; and it is the bold whitethroat, even in daylight, that, 
high up toward the frank clarity, the expressed translucence 
of sky, sends his love-song bowing down those few, slow 
strings that draw their sweetness tight across the heart. The 
wistfulness of utter love is in that song; almost timidly it 
floats out—for fairies might not understand. So in that 
hinge of the night when stars are bright, yet a rim of pallor 
says “Dawn!” the little whitethroat wakes and sings it, and 
maybe for an instant, up from the starlit dark of the spruces 
the quick fairy-faces listen ; then down into shadow they drop 
again. 
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When you are in those spruces, it is as real as that. 
Night is not needed for these visions; spruce-dusk, at any 
hour, is around you; and from the shadows under their long 
boughs, fairy music clearly comes. . . . There are little grips 
at you, something gets your breath—the Little People are 
about. (The collie scarcely breathes, he has one foot up, 


tensely listening.) ... It is the Shee. These are the 
“hollow hills; their breath is the wind; they laugh and are 
glad—and are terrible” . . . and when in a low tone I speak 


Gli’s name he starts, draws a little gasp—then suddenly puts 
down his ears, quickly kisses my hand and gambols, though 
half fearfully, round me. . . . For some time afterward, as 
we ride, his mind seems to be somewhere else ; those ears are 
listening to strange sounds, often his foot is up and that 
strange look of suspense, of far-awayness, drifts through his 
eyes. If anything could make one spooky, it is to see one’s 
dog getting so; and the spruce-forest does thesrestiv A 
brown trail; gray-brown, unridable woods; Japanese sun- 
light barring it, gray-white bars on blue-purple shadow; 
an olive dusk overhead. One might be in the heart of the 
High Sierra, with rocks, spruces, and thin, high air; and 
things across the trail. The horses duck accustomedly in a 
scratchy circle, bowing their heads for dead branches; but 
soon sun leaks in, and young maples, and there we are in 
cinnamon-roses, on an old farm-site with a view. Sierras 
are no more... . 

One further breath of them and their Japanese sun-bars ; 
then we are permanently out—into swamps. Sucky, sucky ; 
willows in one’s eyes—and the most gorgeous swamp-gar- 
dening. Eireweed gone to spires of white-silk fuzz; of 
color, only the red-purple stems left; but, on every hand, 
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bunches of everything else imaginable, blooming five feet 
tall. (Flowers have to bloom high, here, or be drowned.) 
Asters, then clumps of a cream-white thing I don’t know, 
joe-pyeweed still its invaluable ash-pink, spears of weird 
swamp-goldenrod ; and ever asters, asters, asters—pale blue, 
freshest lavender, hill-blue, hill-purple, all dotted with yel- 
low and brown; wads of them by the willows, putting their 
cool touch on your rein-hand; aster-jungles clogging the 
swamp-brook. An especially savage brushy bit—the horses 
put their ears economically back, to push through it—this is 
Chase’s Corners ; it is on the map, it has a name; once people 
lived there ; three ways it is swamp, one way a brief high-and- 
dry, soon dipping into wetness. That is what every un- 
tended mountain road does—turns into bog. We met an 
old couple browsing up one of these roads; in tangle to 
their chins, inspecting an old cellar-hole. Detaching them- 
selves from brambles they explained that forty years ago 
they had lived and farmed there; “I come in when Ethan 
Allen went out,” blustered the old fellow. And now the 
gray roof was in the cellar . . . even the rugged tiger-lilies 
looked faint. The brambles nearly had the best of them; 
and in the once-smooth mowing, a young wood virilely 
sprang. A thistle some eight feet high menaced Polly’s ear; 
farther on clematis, interlacing thick alders, caught us by 
the neck, nearly pulled us from our saddles; but we made 
through. It was a road, and it went somewhere (these roads 
always do), and heartrendingly comely were the abandoned 
sites where, almost invariably, three great but now scraggy 
maples towered over a homely low gray thing that should 
have been a home, with blue smoke and chickens and gera- 
niums. . . . One can’t bear to see all the old mountain farms 
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going so. Such places to live in; sunshine and solitude 
and great woods—and water, heaven knows, plenty of 
Water >. 2: 

We splashed out of it—Polly fearfully brave to-day, leap- 
ing me where I didn’t mean to go and altogether being 
most entertaining—climbed a strangely dry wooded moun- 
tain, dived down it and decided to go to the left where a 
swampy once-road, jungle to the horses’ throats, swung away 
and lost itself in brush. We had never tried this road. Very 
stubbed, head-tearing brush; deep, Polly-quaking bogs; I 
was just about to mutter, “Bother! I don’t like this!’ when 
a decently dry bit began, and Babs, pointing ahead and up- 
ward, cried—‘‘Goodness—what ’s that?” 

I thought it was a worms’ nest. A long, gray-brown 
thing, with something loathly and distasteful about it; high 
up, clamped on a last thin twig on a wild apple-branch. . . . 
But I saw a certain tailiness; a dirty stubbiness of texture— 
“A woodchuck?” I breathed (for a woodchuck, in a pinch, 
will climb a tree; I saw one in the crotch of a tall elm, last 
year) ; and then in the same breath both of us cried, “Hor- 
rors—it ’s a porcupine!” 

It was. Dirty brown-gray; sloped upward as far as, on 
that slim limb, even a half-grown porcupine could go; and 
fervently, fearfully clasping it. His two front paws 
clasped, as in prayer; his face was turned up; I think he was 
praying. It was strange to see a frightened porcupine; 
usually they seem emotionless; but in that wild place where 
doubtless during his young life, no human had set foot, he 
had heard our splashing and voices, our terrible laughing, 
and raced as fast as porcupine can to the top of this highest 
thing he could find; and clasped it in terror. 
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A quite different terror possessed us; however ; “Gli!” we 
intensely called; and, to each other, “Keep your eye out for 
more!” The precious golden thing was pacing leisurely 
behind us, looking steadily down, thank Heaven, to where 
he was going to set his little, golden, but very muddy feet; 
I gazed fearfully up, half dreading quills might drop from 
that brown bunch—or he drop on Gli!—but in another in- 
stant we were safely past, and in that pose of prayer high 
overhead the poor young thing clung, while swiftly we con- 
veyed Goliath on. Splish-plash—and, “I wish we could have 
stopped and seen how he got down,” regretted Babs; and “I 
do too,” I echoed. The praying porcupine! Could he push 
his quill-resisting self down that steep branch—or would 
he have to jump? . . . If I were a porcupine I should hate 
to land on myself. 

After this the road both descended and dried, rapidly. 
Wagon-tracks appeared; but the sun-illuminated way, with 
old farm-sites and a sunny gorge on the right, and a great 
pale pasture uprearing through trees, were charming 
escorts. ... The horses had most premonitory ears. 
Where was this wild upland trail bringing us? That 
wooded gulf, below—could it be our Royal Gorge? 
“B’lieve it is!” said Babs excitedly; “‘b’lieve the tea-place 
is right down there!’ And she wheeled through a most 
brushy apple-tree into a slope of ex-mowing, very warm and 
mellow-colored in the sun. I slipped off Polly—who at once 
sniffed intimately up and down the front of me; we all 
stared. Yes; there was the lumber-gash above the Gorge; 
it was It. We gabbled excitedly. . . . “This road—why 
you know where it comes down—very steep, sort of blue- 
gray with stones in it?—and we always wondered where 
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it went? Of course. Well, this is it!’ After all these years 
—a new road. How simple of us never to have gone up that 
blue-gray bit before . . . etc., etc. 

“Goodness—wait a minute,” I murmured, detaching yel- 
low apple-leaves from my child’s dark hair; “and here’s a 
‘woim’—on Pud’s back. A nice, pale-green woim.” And I 
delicately picked him off. ‘See, Gli—a woim!” and Gli, 
sniffing up at it, thought “woim” a very funny word. Such 
a gleam came into his eyes; wagging his tail very fast, he 
moved enjoyingly forward, sneezed two beautiful sneezes of 
humor, and jumped up and kissed Pip’s nose. He always 
does that; or kisses one of us. It must be somebody... . 
So lovely to have a dog with a sense of word-humor; it 
amazingly completes our comradeship; and odd words, or 
words oddly pronounced, have always amused Goliath. For 
a word-relishing family, it is most gratifying. Our furry 
literary companion! bless him. . . . And, extremely compla- 
cent and pleased with ourselves, we all scraped out through 
the apple-tree again and proceeded. Down and down, woods 
drowned in sunshine or gashed by deep, sunless gullies in 
which brooks gladly dashed. Into every one of these my Pip 
deeply stared. “Poor thing,’ I said, “she wants a drink 
dreadfully.” 

But just then the blue-stony bit debouched into the fa- 
miliar little Gorge road. Round the corner—directly away 
from home—veered our two steeds, and broke into a wild 
and most unregulated canter. The tea-place; they remem- 
bered it! And with a final thunder across an unsafe little 
bridge we never gallop over, into a break in crimson sumacs 
bolted my Polly ; over rocks and through blackberries, to halt 
on the high bank above the stream where we always build 
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our fire. Her feet, indeed, were almost in the fire-hole ; and 
dropping her head before I could dismount (a horrible 
breach of manners), she tore at the thin unused grass with 
which the tea-place yearly adorns itself. Babs, laughing, 
came up on Pud. “Did you ever see them in such a hurry? 
Poor things—let ’s give them a drink this minute—’ and we 
led them down the rather steep bank. Such a splendid 
brook, with silver-gray water flashing blue or golden over its 
stones; but simultaneously again, the two horses threw up 
their heads and rebelled. “Don’t want any water. . . 
Lemme go up that bank; let me go! !” Pud was halterless, 
and Babs strove to clutch him by the chin—but that chin was 
somewhere in the sky. 

“Good heavens,’ I said half amused, half disgusted, 
“aren't they strenuous! Let ’em go . . .” and up the bank 
they scrabbled, while Babs and I stared at each other. 

“Tt was just the tea-place,’ gasped Babs. ‘They heard 
us talking about it! . . . That was what Pip was leering 
at, down that gully. She didn’t want any water!’ And we 
burst into shouts. What memories; what an altogether in- 
convenient lot of brains! Still chuckling, we broke up dead 
spruce and sumac twigs for a tea-fire. (Only it was to be 
coffee. Tea somehow doesn’t go with sumacs and birches, 
cold mountain air, spruce, sunset, and a rushing stream!) 
Again a leaping fire, doing its best to run into the dried 
brown underpinnings of grass; a distractingly pretty fire, 
pretty in that light, pretty with rose-crimson glow under 
dark sticks, and a downy spread of pink wood-ash. A bou- 
quet for the dull frock of twilight . . . and just then, as the 
coffee was au fumeux and sandwiches in our hands, along 
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came, of all unsuitabilities, the purr of a big car. In a gap 
of sumacs, it slowed down. 

“Can you tell us where this road goes?” inquired a 
pleasant voice, as a tanned, middle-aged man leaned forward 
across a tanned lady and smiling addressed us; and before 
I could speak, 

“Nowhere in particular,” replied the unmoved accents of 
my child; whereat with a crash and a jar, the big car stopped. 

“Oh—does n’t it?’ commented the voice, with interest. 
“We saw a sign back down there, and so we just CAMICL, peas) 

By this time I was on my feet. “Oh—up there,” I ex- 
plained, gesturing up the gorge, “we ’ve seen Lizzies some- 
times; Sunday campers; but there ’s a fearful mud-hole on 
a steep pitch—and planks. They must get stuck... . And 
the road is all swamps. We can hardly get there with our 
horses.” 

Back came the blue car; two cordial brown faces leaning 
forward to wave good-byes, and—‘Were n’t they nice,” I 
commented, lifting my tin cup. 

“Ye-yes,” grinned Babs. “But I did love to see you di- 
recting them with a piece of bread!” and she rolled on the 
soft grass. “I didn’t!" I sputtered ; but I felt I was turning 
pink. Pud, as is his affectionate wont, came stepping up and 
as the child lay on her back, hovered his kind, soft nose per- 
sistently over her. He would have that sandwich that was 
in her hand; whenever she took a bite, it was by strategy— 
and once or twice the brown nose nearly got there first. Oc- 
casionally he blew into the fire, made ashes wildly fly, then 
with outstretched rubber-lip, returned to the chase, for by 
this time we were too helpless with laughter not to let him 
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have his way with almost everything.» Gasping, we sat up. 
We had never had a warmer or more hilarious party in the 
adored tea-place, though it was always good to us. 

By fire-glow we waved good-by to the sumacs—crimson as 
carnations, or a scarlet that melted into bright green—and 
the horses this time swung down the Gorge, swimming us 
into little dips, lilting us over hills as only an eager horse 
gait can lilt; Polly starting off at the top with her gay little 
forward hop. My old girl loves coolness, and it was more 
than ever Wuppy-weather these days; four years old this 
minute! said she, gallopping along; and the stars swam with 
us. Often, indeed, the Dipper sloped down hill-profiles with 
exactly their slope—as if he were taking a dipper-coast on 
the tops of their woods (the Dipper, I have always felt, has 
rather a sense of humor) ; and near home we saw him thus 
slanted, as he has slanted for years, over "Mega, with 
Alpha as a reception committee holding out her arms for him 
to slide into. . . . I should know that group, if it were in 
China. 


September 24. 

Dicey and Winks are home, ill. I led them with Dolly; 
and behind her remorseless trot poor Diggy flattened out a 
pathetic nose and coughed by the half-mile. When we saw 
the ponies he was so hoarse he could n’t whinner, and that 
evening began to shake so that he almost shook the cow- 
barn floor. For years nobody had had a cold; we racked 
our brains to remember what to do. Medicine, blankets, 
and oh!—bran-mash with ginger. . . . It steamed; Dignity 
backed away, distaste in his eye. We offered the hot mash 
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he needed so, to Winkie who did n’t—and she gobbled it. 
(Winkie, like Grey, has catholic tastes.) Then I had a 
bright idea: we sprinkled some ungingered grain on top of 
another spiced mess; Diggy began cordially licking that up 
—but backed disappointingly away again when he got to the 
has Sia 

Nothing to do but trust to medicine. I would sit up and 
give it to him. “Fever and chills,” it said; let’s hope it 
would reach Diggy’s. . . . After two hours his ears began 
to grow warmer ; he raised his head a little, shook less; once 
more regarded me, Diggy-fashion, with a bright and estimat- 
ing eye. He was surely better! and, re joicing, one could look 
at the Northern Lights, which were streaming divinely. A 
gorgeously half-clouded night; in the east, Orion was surg- 
ing up, dodging the clouds; game, prophetic, sure of a splen- 
did future. . . . Above him was a ragged exhausted crescent, 
also fighting with the clouds. So queer to see a crescent— 
even an untidy one—over the little orchard! New crescents 
are fearfully neat, and always over the front pasture woods. 
Authors used to be fond of hanging these young planets 
in the east; but I think the custom is declining a little, 
and I am glad, for being used to watching moons up here, it 
is irritating to see them put in literature untruly. Just the 
other day I read in a recent novel about a lovely moon that 
rose quite complacently in the wrong spot. . . . 

Not, however, that that hurt the picture. No, the author 
had watched that pink moon, and done its portrait to perfec- 
tion; I wish all painters would do that. Turner, now, when 
he wanted to do sunsets, had his arm-chair sensibly on a 
church porch down the river opposite Chelsea, a little way 
from Battersea Bridge; from there he could see everything 
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wonderfully; that golden fretwork—sinking into crimson, 
into smokiness, into London—that he so loved. There are 
crocuses still, purple and white and yellow, in Turner’s little 
strip of soil in front of his Chelsea house—which also looks 
on the river and the barges, so that he could sit in a window 
and do those. For there is nothing diviner than a Thames 
barge, with its dirty red sails, making its adventurous way 
in the traffic of the river; and one wishes Turner had done 
more of them. But he liked best, apparently, his arm-chair 
and the sunsets, so he walked and carried his things; and 
even after you cross Battersea Bridge it is quite complicated 
getting there, because there is a huge factory and you have to 
go around; and I think Turner is a lesson to all outdoor 
painters. 

Even with this practice in twilight work, however, he 
could scarcely have sat out and done my old moon that 
night. It was too often submerged. But above Orion 
similarly struggling, winking his five stars through gold- 
tinted gray, the untidy eastern crescent bravely led; and as, 
at three o’clock, 1 staggered sleepily out with Dignity’s last 
dose, I could not see that Orion had gained a peg on the 
slim and nimble lady above him. 

I bade Diggy, poor dear, a weary but reassured good 
night; whereat he looked as affable as a much-dosed pony 
could, and watched me pull open his door upon a slit of 
starlight, the struggling moon, and bits of dark blue—then 
close it tight against the wind. . . . In spite of the worry, 
I like sitting up with animals. One seems to be accomplish- 
ing something real, turning a sick furry thing into a well 
and happy one; it gives one such a warm feeling. . . . 
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September 25. 

Mornine mists, and color showing through them, to-day. 
A thick swale of mist across the pasture woods. It is very 
still; the ponies’ voices are terrible. Flying Cloud got him- 
self lost and went vociferating up and down the front wall 
when one was at work, and the front wall only a field 
away. He has, for a baby, a most astonishing voice; and 
if he had lost himself in the afternoon, it would have been 
lovely hearing how he echoed among the hills. . 

I suppose Carlyle’s cocks in Cheyne Row made their 
worst noises in the morning; and they were n’t even a field 
away—but just over the garden wall. A tinge of melan- 
choly, to those slim back-gardens looking up at the narrow, 
stone-silled bedroom windows; even now one feels impa- 
tience pacing on the flagstones ; feels it fleeing up three flights 
of Chelsea stairs and slamming his armored attic’s door... . 
And the young lady that played the piano, through the wall; 
not even the attic could shut that out. But I would rather 
have been Thomas doing the slamming, than Jeannie lis- 
tening to it. (Other people’s rages, even literary rages, are 
hard to see reason for.) And though one sympathizes about 
the cocks and the piano, still I think it a great mistake for 
any one, especially a writer, to have no annoyances. . 
They egg one on; are no end of stimulus. When Kim goes 
away I miss his roars horribly; I think I am going to love 
having them gone, but I don’t; I itch for the bracing ex- 
asperation of them. A while ago Cressy developed a dread- 
ful habit—owing to my: having rashly salted a rock near 
the pasture gate—of coming up there at IO A.M. and end- 
lessly dongling her bell; the steady, persistent dongle-ongling 
that means licking something. Salt in these rock-cracks ; 
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salt she never, ad infinitum, would get out . . . interfering 
not only with transient literary meditations, but with 
Cressy’s own meal-hours. We could n’t drive her away, 
we could n’t unsalt those cracks; so Babs solved the prob- 
lem by taking off, one morning before she milked, the collar 
and bell, and hanging them on a tree, . . . with the double 
result that we rode a whole hour trying to find Cressy that 
night, and could n’t, also that both of us were actually un- 
happy without the sound of it! Something was gone; there 
was a blankness in the sunlight; and next morning the bell 
went on again. 

We had missed it as badly as we once did Mr. Duck and 
his “Swear—swear!” Mr. Duck was a white Peking drake 
with a fine orange bill, the last of his family, who lived for 
years and years, taking the ablest care of himself, bullying 
the roosters by pulling brutally at their soft under-tail 
feathers, getting every new set of them duly terrorized, and 
saying on all occasions, in loud tones, his deliberately insult- 
ing “Swear—swear.” (This, of course, with much wagging 
of an expressive tail, above which, in a defiant curl, protruded 
the drake-feather.) Every hen turned gratefully out for 
Mr. Duck; the cat put up the tail of tribute when she met 
him, even Goliath yielded him the center of the path; and 
very real was our desolation when during the memorable 
cold of the war-winter, the drafty hen-house floor was 
too much for him and he died. The yard seemed oddly 
vacant after that; no longer was the snowy path to the barn 
printed with arrogant foot-triangles or brightened with an 
orange bill; the open hay-barn door on a warm morning 
no more a Japanese print with a sun-illumined white duck 
on green hay-color, backed with rich barn-shadows. But 
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it was his voice that we missed most; those chaperoning 
“swears.” Mr. Duck was never so ordinary as to say 
“quack,” there wasn’t a genuine quack in his vocabulary ; 
and even now as I go around the barn or in the shade of the 
little orchard, I think I hear somewhere the voice of Mr. 
Duck, and see—or is it the nod of a far-away white flower? 
—his heart-warming waddle. For Mr. Duck was very nice 
to us; ate out of our hands, or hastened—and how we loved 
to see a duck hasten !—devotedly in our rear ; watched what- 
ever we did—our gardening and fence-mending; always (for 
our benefit) with a comprehensive, approving, mellow 
“Swear—swear !” 

But by this afternoon, howls from the pasture had ceased. 
Flying Cloud evidently had found himself, or been found by 
his foster-mother Thalma; so I made up by doing a few 
good “licks” of work, then we went for a ride over a be- 
witching road that tumbles downhill like a brown brook ; the 
dearest little near-at-hand road, seldom ridden because it is 
so near. It led to another more familiar—our hill-way to 
town; the errand-road. It was nice to be on the errand-road 
without errands. We viewed it with new eyes. 


September 26. 

I AM amazed at the unfoldings of a California poppy. 
Last night I brought some of them in (it had never occurred 
to us to use them as cut flowers before, but in a gray stone 
jug they were charming), in their evening sliver state, of 
course, and at breakfast a finger of sun stole toward them. 
Sun, just released from a cloud, was stealing down the two 
thin old white doors, which had a shadow lattice-pattern on 
them (with a gray, shadow-geranium at one edge—so 
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charming, I almost prefer it to the geranium!) then that sun- 
light ran up the edge of the table, leaked over on the blue and 
white runner and found the poppies in the middle of it. 
They had already, as a mere tribute to morning, loosened 
their slivers; but they did all sorts of exclamatory things 
when that sun found them. The two side petals unclasped 
each other (they go to bed, apparently, with their faces in 
each other’s necks), and made way for the center petals, 
which quickly did the same; so on each flower there were 
four different curvings, their out-turned edges a bright pale 
gold, the deeper swales a burning orange. 

But all the petals were still pointed, though slopingly, 
toward our ancient ceiling with its whitewashed irregulari- 
ties; they had more bendings yet to show. The two big side 
petals put, as it were, their hands behind their heads and bent 
very gently backward (whenever I looked down to butter my 
toast, they hurried and did a lot I didn’t see) ; leaving the 
inner and unbent ones (they thought) still looking devotedly 
at the ceiling—but the unbent ones weren’t. They were 
copy-cats! They had also deserted the ceiling, and fairly 
flashing out sun and brightness as they did so, oozed 
smoothly over, opening and opening, crooning with joy of 
the sun, curving more and more—till they had curved them- 
selves down at the tips, down and down as if to touch the 
beloved sun that lay along the runner and spilled over on 
the worn old mahogany. . . . To our amazement, it took 
them only a few short minutes to do this; but it was as if 
they had opened themselves to their god. . . . 

Breakfast seemed a blaze of orange, with cool silver-green 
lace underneath. My coffee was brilliant with gold, my toast 
crisp with it; jam—from our raspberries—smelled of sun 
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and goldenness. A breakfast possessed! Six athletic 
flowers were doing it; flowers that one had never thought 
to pick before because they were too fragile—they would 
drop so soon—they were too lovely in the garden—etc. And 
here, at the behest of the sun, they had been through more 
profound doings than even the huskiest blossoms need sur- 
vive. Did they do that, day after day, out in the unprotected 
garden? What a rest a dark morning must be. I shan’t 
object, when I see them in slivers after this; and California 
does n’t have our lovely gray days. Any western poppy, 
then, when transplanted to New England, should cheer 
loudly ; but being a Californian, it probably does n’t! 


September 27. 

An entire day of pony-candidates ; the grassy yard in front 
of the barns is gridironed with motor-tracks. Such happy 
moments, however; it was worth gridironing one’s yard to 
see the reunion between Arras (son of Reddy) and his little 
master of two winters ago. For a year, the boy’s father had 
insisted on his being occupied with a pair of young steers, 
but now had granted him time for a pony again; and when 
the boy raced to Arras, Arras, with a beam of recognition, 
bent a fond nose to him (Arras has a half-frown for the 
strange young), and at once followed him raptly to the gate. 
“You would n’t believe it,” said the boy’s nice little mother, 
climbing contentedly into her car, “but last spring Arras got 
so he ’d fairly get the cows himself. Billy would climb onto 
his back, and give him time to think—just a minute, and 
Arras would look, and listen, put up his ears and then start 
right off for where the cows were. Billy never had to be 
uncertain which part of the pasture they were in. Arras 
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took him right there every time. Why, we ’ve had visitors 
at the house who ’d go out and watch the pony do it; they ’d 


hardly believe it, till they saw him . . .” etc., etc. And 
the boy, his eyes shining, gave his treasure a corroborative 
hug. 


Properly saddled and accoutred, off round the shed went 
the happy pair; but when it came to going down the hill it 
suddenly occurred to Arras (as it always does to ponies on 
that hill) that he was leaving his home and all his pony- 
chums, and he began to set his feet and object; but Billy 
spoke to him, Arras, reviving, gave his heels a tonic throw 
into the air, and as a laughing boy turned round to say, “Oh, 
I’m used to that!” went very sweetly down the hill. It did 
give us a good feeling to see that pair together again; the 
best of winters for Arras; heart-happiness for that nice 
ladies 2% 

Other excellent fits, too, were arranged; proud-eyed chil- 
dren rode off—some easily, some with sallies of assistance 
on our part—down our hill. The road through the woods 
was eloquent with tracks. At five the last delegation had 
departed and Babs and I, pleased but desperately weary, 
turned in through the rose-bushes. The light was creeping 
up the hills, the top of our goldenest elm still in it; but down 
in the pasture-gorge three slim young elm-candles were al- 
ready in shadow; also a little torch of a maple by the brook. 
Dabs of color are everywhere now, but gold touches are com- 
monest and the most lovely. A whole gold tree sometimes, 
against the sky ; the rapture of one, in a sharp gully above the 
miser-brook. . . . Or a lot of little low things go golden. 
Gold flickings in great birches over the miser-road; gold re- 
peats on the brown road they overhang. Just little hints, little 
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full of moment. . . . We had hasty but highly reviving tea 
on the steps—our heads after this day of tumult felt like ach- 
ing sawdust—and rode away, deeply amused by tracks, down 
the pitches. . . . Delicious silence; delicious joggle. Tvrot- 
trot—in silence; swing the corner—smiling but in silence; 
rise and rise and rise—fresh air in one’s hair, sawdust al- 
ready clearing away. Up the long valley, ride and ride and 
happily ride; Mars, in a tender blue sky, over a hilltop of 
birches. Early-evening blue; dim white stems of the birches ; 
a dim avenue of white asters winding away into the dusk of 
the woods. Good-by for now, Mars; we go into the hill and 
just risen, he sets for us. . . . Down a narrow valley loud 
with brooks; climbing one of the valley’s sides. Its woods 
climb visibly with us—just swarming up the hill, seeing we 
get there as well as they do. . . . Three great maples amus- 
ingly shinning the profile of a knoll; one darkly-spired 
spruce against an upsurging pale pasture. 

For this is the hour of contour; a silhouette ride, one is 
having; and uphill to the left, the sharp edge of an army of 
corn is black against the sky. We must swing the horses, 
and look at the valley. Polly sighs acquiescence (she is quite 
nice about sunsets this year) as I plant her front feet in a 
western gutter. . . . Dark worlds and dark worlds of hills; 
but the sky is alight. 

Now we are on the Aztec road; the ridge. Never so 
ridgy as now. Infinite dusky worlds, infinite burnings ; two 
tiny points of light on a hillside. Turning her head, which 
she has consented to hang over a stone wall, Polly sighs an 
immense though quiet sigh. Pud puts his head nearer hers. 

_ . The little chink of bits, the softness of the wind; 
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far off, a dim motor hooting. How good to be up on a 
ridge, out of hootings ; now, they are only nice owls. Softly, 
we go on. Fluently over a sandy bit of road, clattering 
ona rocky bit; then, “I don’t want to go by those dogs,” 
murmurs my child, and, “I don’t either—but those other 
woods will be black,’ I reply. . . . We enter their blackness 
just the same. Pud crashes in something. ‘Don’t believe 
this is it,’ mutters Babs, uncrashing him into a clear place; 
and, “Yes, it is,” I cried, bending; “I can just see the jewel- 
weed.” (At the woods-entrance there is a grove of it; es- 
pecially clean, pale yellow of bloom, like light amber; I dis- 
cern those bits of lightness by my stirrup.) This is a fairy 
wood; by day a green dusk with a steady drowning of 
underbrush, and just one little sanity of a rooty road. 
Roots; yes, this is it! very slightly stubbing their toes, the 
horses take us willingly along. We swim in blackness. Not 
a glim. We never were in such blackness. Ha! one flash 
of Mars high up; then nothing. The horses are taking us 
strangely uphill; have they chosen the wrong branch? We 
know no more than if we were in a catacomb—and our 
candle had gone out; one’s entire world is a heaving saddle. 
“Pud has his head way down,” from in front confides Babs 
admiringly; “he’s smelling every step.” 

“Your Pud is a pioneer,” I answer. 

“He is that,” responds his mistress, feelingly, “nice Pud 
— yes, he was!” 

“Ouch!” I intellectually remark; a dead stub has spiked 
me in the side of the head, and after that I ride with one 
arm held curved over my head. When will the blackness 
end? Where are we? And as if to show her entire confi- 
dence, Polly just then jigged forward beside Pud. . 
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“A funny feeling,” rather excitedly mused an invisible 
Babs—evidently steadying her voice. “I never was in a 
place before where I felt I might be really lost. But you 
might be, here!” 

“T qm!” I said calmly, changing hands on the reins and 
holding up the other arm. “Haven't the slightest idea 
where we are. . . . Do you think they ’ve taken us the 
wrong road?” But just then the earth began to sink under 
us. Polly minced her feet; saddle-motions grew fine and 
fussy. 

“This is right,” said Babs’s voice, jubilantly; “we ought 
to go downhill, here.” Yes, we certainly ought, and we cer- 
tainly were; it seemed as if Pip were feeling her way down a 
cliff. . . . Aha—a grayness; a less violent slant to the sad- 
dle. “Here we are,” said the voice; and I heard the crunch 
of a gate on dry leaves. . . . Open pasture! and the horses 
went galloping up a hill at the stars. A pale Ascutney, drifts 
of starlit valleys—and the known road. What we used to 
think blacknesses, were luminous now; laughing, we scuttled 
past the turn of the horrid dogs, past a half-ruined barn (like 
a palisade against the stars), down through woods quite 
foolishly bright, with stars in their crevices and pale holes to 
the view—and there were the village lights. “How festive 
+t looks!” murmured Babs; for even the great pale porch of 
the church was lighted. As we climbed our hill, the bell 
began to ring... - 

After all, unless we had had a day of unceasing labors, 
could any ride have been as sweet as this? any night-silence 
as much rest? Sawdust was completely gone; cold and 
hungry we were, but those are good things to be; and bring- 
ing in an outraged Donlinna—‘“Staked out all this while— 
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and absolutely starved” she sighed down my neck, as I un- 
snapped her rope,—we blessed the church-bell and the dark ; 
also the fact that there were cold potatoes and corn in the 
pantry, all ready to warm up. 


September 28. 

Mucu as we love the sea, there are compensations for liv- 
ing in the hills. We used to see five lighthouses from our 
house on a dune; but to-night I heard across the valleys, five 
different voices calling their cows. Before that, there had 
been the differing sounds of the bells. It was a still evening, 
dusk falling; all day the air had been full of dronings; the 
men had been busy filling their silos, and now they were late 
getting the cows. 

Into the rhythm of the book of verse I was dreaming 
over on the porch, came a soft, occasional dong—Cressy feed- 
ing, high up, on the good grass at the end of the woods. 
(She likes it there, because sunset light comes longest.) Op- 
posite, from a pasture that climbs the ridge and disappears in 
another valley, jingled a lot of bells, rather shrill, and with 
a complaining note—their owner has to travel a long hard 
way to find them. Just over the fence, muffled in hemlocks, 
one heard softer, scarcer sounds—the few contented milk- 
givers belonging to our good-natured and animal-loving 
“rural” ; while to the right on a far hilltop came tiny, falsetto 
tinkles (the remotest Ones we get) from Tim Benson’s sliver 
of pasture along the ridge, where in this last sunlight his 
agile Jerseys like to gather. . . . Much nearer, just in the 
fern-patterned dip under that bare and stone-walled silver, I 
hear vigorous tones from yet another neighbor in the valley, 
sweetened, however, by their transit over our front hill and 
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its woods; and from the rear (especially if the creatures are 
grazing by our fence), a brilliant silver ringing of Swiss 
bells on my northern neighbor’s pretty and very yellow herd. 
. . . Orange sunlight sliding off the tops of the hills; rosy 
light on Ascutney; then Ascutney gone dark purple, gone 
gray—but here, there, far and faint, come the social, soft 
notes of the cow-bells. (Almost better than lighthouses. 
. . . A lighthouse has no voice, unless it owns a fog-bell too; 
that is a fine sea-voice. ) 

Then through the deeper dusk traveled the five voices, 
searching for those bell-ringers. “Bawss—bawss—bawss!”’ 
leisurely and calm, from the deep-throated rural; one can 
quite see, among the hemlocks, his untroubled tramp. . . . 
Over the wall the contrastingly sharp, rapid, “boss-boss-boss- 
boss” of his neighbor; and then “‘bossbossbossboss,”’ still 
more rapidly, again. (Those cows duck away among the 
poplars ; are baffling to find). Above, are dimmest shouts— 
undiscernible but evidently summoning syllables, from Tim’s 
hilltop, followed by a sudden diminuendo of tinklings as the 
tiny, agile shapes disappear. That is very pretty; like faint, 
quick tings of the triangle, bringing an orchestral “piece” to 
silence; and the line of wall, sliding down hill dark against 
the afterglow, seems to accompany the tinklings. Dusk re- 
ceives them. . . . Dusk, in the valley, seems quite as muffling 
as hemlocks to my nearer neighbor’s calls ; stalwart calls—the 
calls of one who has worked hard, whose corn is successfully 
in—aided by tiny dog-yappings ; both, charming at this hour 
and distance. Only occasionally comes any vocality from 
my fellow-farmer of the high knoll and the Swiss bells; 
shapes take’ themselves mysteriously down the darkening 
cow-paths and stand expectantly at the bars. Grain-fed— 
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that must be the secret; and almost prettier than hilltop 
tinklings it is, to see this line of heads quietly nodding them- 
selves homeward. 

This year, however, we rejoice in the absence of one voice ; 
that of a young lad who formerly got cows from a near-by 
pasture. On exquisite summer afternoons when all the 
mountain world was a-drowse, a sudden clamor would set up; 
up the slopes it would climb—a dot of a laboring boy—and 
duck into the woods. Fourteen or more sharp-witted, quick- 
footed animals were lurking there, all reluctant to leave those 
shady haunts ; and the clamor would rise to a soprano scream- 
ing. Up and down the invisible wood-aisles, threatening, 
swearing, weeping from mere rage, raced this tumult—and 
always at the hour of afternoon tea. Every syllable could be 
plainly heard; every threat of —“Git along you blim-blam ol’ 
caow you or I ’ll take the gosh-dinged hide off you, you gol- 
durned ol’ fool you!” etc., etc., etc. Thorough and explicit, 
the fate awaiting every one of these dodgers ; loud and pierc- 
ing it soared, annoying the valleys. Even the pansy-bed 
looked ruffled, listening; and sometimes we took our tea- 
things around the corner by the petunias. ... On one 
occasion however when we were having guests to tea, we 
awaited with some dread the advent of “the afternoon 
maniac,” as we had come to call him. But no; ladies’ voices 
must have penetrated those slopes, for though the maniac 
came, yet like a cooing dove he climbed; actually, he was 
humming to himself; sweet sounds issued from the woods! 
Forth with unusual speed burst the astonished cows (evi- 
dently frightened out of their wits by this transfiguration) 
and raced with new directness down the hillside, while after 
them, innocently singing the sweetest of songs, gamboled 
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the ideal little barefoot boy. Not only songs, but holy hymns 
he sang, as he went leaping down; and in a voice that should 
have been kept for cathedrals, so high and sweet it was, so 
true its cadences. The ladies, in charmed amazement, sus- 
pended their cups; what a delicious thing, from our lovely 
hilltop! Did we really hear it every afternoon? Well, well; 
like the little Swiss goatherds you read about; and the light 
on the woods and all. Too charming. 

It was. Babs and I listened entranced. Fawn-colored 
shapes on the green pasture, song leaping after them— 
unbrokenly crossing the brook (usually a spot for the most 
fearful recriminations) and caroling on up the farther side. 
I saw Babs looking impish as she approached me with a plate 
of cake; “Let ’s give a tea every day,” she murmured, “and 
engage the maniac!” 


October 5. 


Tue dread moment approaches when some of Thalma’s 
beloved stepchildren—the young stallions—ayant chanté 
tout Peté, will have to have their fast-developing disposi- 
tions radically changed. They are not dragons yet, but 
would approach it in another year—though Julian is so melt- 
ingly sweet, Musty and Watercress such good seconds, that 
it seems difficult to think of their ever doing anything more 
startling with their little hoofs than patter gaily over pasture 
sod. . . . Of course, we wish they were mares. The female, 
in the animal world, is in high demand; if anything happens 
to her—a leg or a disablement of any sort, she can raise colts 
and be as useful as anybody; while a gelding, poor lamb, is 
just legs and docility, and if anything happens to either of 
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those he exists for decoration only. . . . But even our magic 
veterinary cannot, as yet, turn a Julian into an Elizabeth. 

In the most strenuous war-period of our farming it fell 
to our lot, just once, to be surgeon’s assistants. Not a bit 
worse for us I suppose, than for the thousands of nurses; 
but it seemed so. There is a necessary forcefulness about 
dealing with animals, that somehow seems to rob even mod- 
ern science of its civilized aspect. There were four little 
patients to be dealt with, every one of whom we loved; 
Diggy and Bally and Sunny and another. The good doctor, 
very kind to them, and patting them constantly, explained the 
throwing apparatus ; leather bracelets and a skilful rope. You 
put on the bracelets, pull the rope, down—zwop/—goes your 
animal, and somebody dashes and sits on his head. The 
other one holds the rope taut, whereby feet are safely 
gathered under a furry stomach; then, unitedly, you stare at 
landscape. (Do trained nurses do that?) I had the paddock 
swamp, Babs the cherry orchard; a pause, a tense wiggle 
under one, a grunt—to our amazement, all was over. Up got 
Dig or Bally and walked off, slightly shaking a bewildered 
head. . . . We felt, I think, considerably more ill than they. 
It is not nice, sitting on somebody’s head; there is an atmos- 
phere of enforcedness, of trespass on individual liberty; a 
sort of scientific impudence, in fact, which one deeply dis- 
likes. Julian and the others no doubt will be happier after- 
ward, but it seems like immortal meddling. Yet one can’t 
have a whole farmful of dragons; and all the un-dragoned 
ones are so sweet. Bovininity, exactly, does not come upon 
them—it could n’t, on a Shetland; scarcely an ox-like calm; 
but a certain happy benignity, like a lady in her best moods. 
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October 8, 

Mrs. R. was having a fundamental day here yesterday 
doing esoteric things in cellar and pantries, meanwhile tell- 
ing me about a farmer in her native village, who now runs 
a large farm, though he used to be a carpenter and was 
“makin’ six dollars a day.”” When I asked, “Does n’t he ever 
do any carpentering now?” she answered placidly, yet with 
that unconsciously stoic expression with which one becomes 
so familiar up here: 

“Oh no; you see he has rheumatism an’ a bad heart an’ 
his farmin’.”. . . 

Rather a list. Surely, hardihood is the great country qual- 
ity. People here go blandly along through weather, through 
ills. Lige once related how as a youth he had “hired out” 
to help a farmer with haying, and had the job of jumping 
into a sunken bay to pack the hay tightly down. One mor- 
ning he lit wrong and sprained his ankle, but “kep’ on jump- 
in, jest the same’;-=. . and “’y gol,” concluded” Lige, 
staring at me amazedly, “ef the blamed thing did n’t bother 
me fer a year!’ How surprising! But of course, to Lige, a 
sprained ankle was all in the day’s work. 

“By all means begin your folio,’ says R. L. S.; “even if 
the doctor does not give you a year ; even if he hesitates about 
a month, make one brave push and see what can be ac- 
complished in a week.’”’ Lige went on with his folio—if it 
was only to keep on jumping, with great pain, into a bay of 
hay. That is the immortal spirit. Lige, Iam sure, would be 
good at finishing folios if he were n’t so good and courage- 
ous a stage-driver (which I sometimes think is the horridest 
of all jobs) ; and who shall say that “rurals,” and their ilk, 
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farmers who farm with rheumatism and bad hearts, are not 
to be included in the category of the most valiant? I think of 
that farmer trudging behind his plow, or toiling into the 
drifted woodlands with his ax; and I have just the vaguest 
beginning of an idea of what, to him, such toiling means. 


October 9. 

Last night my child went up-stairs early. My brain was 
too clear for sleep; the fire was warm, very crimson, and on 
it the jogs of Mrs. Vernon Castle stood out sharp and dark. 
I drew my wicker chair nearer, and consumed a disturbing 
book. A novel in verse; a series of connected poems, rather. 
The restrained passion of them stung one’s brain, lingered 
and stung again; by the time the fire had gone a fairy lav- 
ender, with one bit of glow in the middle, the lamp was also 
going out. By the old chest, moonlight was blue-white on 
the floor; a blue gleam from the lamp, a stealing glow 
from those pink wood-coals, lay very soft on the hearth; and 
into that graying rose, from behind the wood-basket slid a 
little mouse. The dim ghost of a little poetic mouse; one 
could n’t see his tail! He went straight toward the edge of 
the ashes; toward the pink spot that glowed. No sidewise 
speculations or errands; did he want to sleep in that warmth, 
or was it a crumb he hoped to find? ... Behind Mr. 
Vernon Castle he stole, on and on—then suddenly melted 
back again quite fast. Was it my boot-toe that had dismayed 
him—so frail a little mouse-vision, almost lost in hearth- 
dimness? A mouse-vision would be naturally aghast at any- 
thing so concrete as a boot. . . . And he dissolved himself 
into the wood-basket shadow. I think he has a shadowy 
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family in the old chest—where we keep treasures ; woodcuts 
and such. Would he be so unkind as to make a nest of 
woodcuts; signed ones? 

But when he had taken his little musing ideas away, the 
hearth seemed much dimmer; I put out the blue glim that 
lingered on the lamp-wick, and thought of the horses. So 
warm it had grown, they were to go out; and their pleasant 
looks and sighs as they took in the almost breezeless gold of 
the night, the lighted tops of the swamp grasses, the scarf of 
deep-purple shadow under the apple trees by the far wall, 
told one more than any words. But they did not forget to 
be courteous: leaned over the bars a moment and nuzzled 
my hands, then turned softly away. Soft splashes in the 
swamp, a dark scrabble through the gap in the wall; then 
three shapes vaguely moving on the pale hill. 

I wandered into the garden. The moon had climbed ; its 
light was growing very white. The great muffs of sweet 
alyssum; one solitary pink; the white cosmos, and the 
white verbenas from the vast gray fur of their foliage, almost 
glared at one. There is still a sparkle on the pear-trees; 
though dimmer than in June; the tall larkspur is long since 
gone, but iris-leaves and a regiment of bee-balm heads 
guard that end of the garden. At the other, translucent 
butterflies swam disconnectedly in the light—white sweet 
peas! their brush and tendrils lost against the iron-grey of 
the valley. They had a beckoning look; wading through 
the white muffs—especially fragrant when kicked—I went 
nearer, via a calendula, lolling lavishly across the path; a 
wealth of mignonette also lolling, but pointing its lighter tips 
toward the-moon; strange, light masses in the Lucerne bed— 
for that, at last, has achieved massiness—and from every- 
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thing a special fragrance, as if the moon had asked for 
itgsn% 

The little orchard was very still; but somewhere above was 
a wind and from Alpha and Omega came a steady rushing ; 
their leaves, like a black torrent, ceaselessly flowed. Strange, 
with that breathless stillness on all the flowers. My white 
butterflies were still, even the quivery cosmos never moved; 
while up in Alpha and Omega the waves kept on crashing. 
Sometimes their noise sank to a loud ruffling; sometimes it 
died down—and then, in the quiet, an apple fell. Another— 
from near the stone steps; another from the pearmain. A 
thud soft yet definite, like the shadow into which it fell. 
Nothing had started that apple; “thud,” it said, all to itself. 
It had never made a sound before, but at this moment—the 
greatest in its suspended life—it was going to. Was it to 
summon the night-wandering beasts, that like apples? ... 
“T ’m here—” from the little sweet crab; “I, too,” from the 
limbs of our gaunt old Duchess; “I” and I,” faintly, from 
the tree by the stone steps; and “I,” again from the high dim 
thicket of the pearmain. . . . If my Pip heard that sound, 
she would make straight for it. Over the fence, to-night, 
where the moon lit up every bush and weed, she was listen- 
ing, perhaps, for tiny wild ones; bright rappings, the little 
hard green thuds that happen in paddocks. (One does n’t 
make a paddock round big thuds!) Little stingy quick voices, 
“Come-and-see! Come-and-see!’” and then they shrivel you 
up. . . .. Large-hearted, mellow thuds were these that came 
in the long lulls; mellow enough to bruise, to open a gold 
crack to the bees, to hum and sizzle, to be a mad wine- 
fragrance, to be nothing—but dark seeds burrowing in 
grass-roots. 
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And then Alpha had to start up again. “Rrrr-ssshhhhh. 
. ” Not the silky June-sound, with silken umbrellas 
hanging; but outstretched, declamatory leaf-points, a crisp, 
mature rustle. The last song of Alpha. “I am black and 
mighty on the moon. I have borne the heat and the rain; I 
have been here, I have sung to you, a whole season; I have 
lent you the song of a thousand birds. The nights are 
frosty, my voice hardens, my points grow sharp. Gold is 
striking me; my green is printed with sun-gold; I shall soon 
be all gold, all shimmery, raspy gold. For days I shall tinkle 
and rasp, then, very gently, I shall begin to scrape... 
My brown fleets go, that I may open myself to the moun- 
tains. Purple mountains come through me, blue and bronze 
mountains ; ice-storms give me my jewels. I glitter, I clash, 
I shout to my mountains. . . . But now I am soft; only 
streaky with gold. Love my green and my gold, they are 
black and mighty on the moon.” 

For in Vermont, we take our maples seriously. I never 
thought a maple a truly beautiful tree, it is too upright and 
virtuous, with no lure and droop like the willow or birch; 
but it has its hour. Just a row of them down a village street, 
green head touching green head; a stupid row. A little un- 
ease in the green; uninteresting yellowings—yellowings one 
would prefer omitted; occasionally a single leaf gone red; 
but one morning, as by a simultaneous match, flames are 
lighted in that row. And—where is the street? dull neat 
grass-plots, dull roofs? Swallowed; swept upward, poured 
into that burning glory of color. Nothing else lives. The 
maples are it. 

There is a little maple behind the hen-house that we have 
decided never to cut down. It is woefully in the way of the 
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view of our high knoll from the bathroom window; but 
never mind. That slim tree is jacqueminot roses and sunsets 
and scarlet jewels in the sun and lemons in an Italian village 
on Lake Garda, and everything else magically lovely. We 
have wondered, sometimes, about the abiding charms of our 
hen-house; but when the maple does what it is doing now, 
one could live out of that window. The yard, the gray 
pump, the unwanted plantains and docks seasonably rimming 
the hen-house, are mere attributes of those jacqueminots, 
sunsets, Italian lemons, and so on. The hen-house is saved. 
Its grayness, with scarlet jewels, is too lovely. . . . 

So of course is a gold and brown autumn; a color idea 
lovely in itself, in whatever medium. Browning’s epithet, 
“the gold embrowned,” is the whole story of the nicest old 
Italian church-interiors. St. Mark’s, an entire miracle of 
gold embrowned, is an ecclesiastical soft-hued autumn; St. 
Peter’s—distinctly not embrowned—is ecclesiastical maple- 
trees just going it. Ecclesiastical maple-trees are too perma- 
nent. Autumn flames and fades; architecture (notably St. 
Peter’s) does'n’t. Soon enough, that is... . Imagine 
permanent red trees! We should move to the Arctic. 

We are so glad both our terrace trees turn golden. Alpha 
always pluckily holds onto her leaves; but "Mega will soon 
look, especially on a gray sky, like a dandelion when you 
have blown off all the fuzz. Rather a large dandelion! 


October 15. 

A STIMULATING game of polo yesterday, with Flying 
Cloud for chief ball. At first there were more balls than 
players ; a link in the front pasture fence had gone down, and 
we had had the conscience-lacerating sight of eight ponies 
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in a neighbor’s mowing (not that it matters much in the fall, 
but one can’t help having scruples at the illegal spectacle). 
. . . Dig, Ocean, three or four yearlings (Thalma’s especial 
charge—all the ex-babies tag around after her, and like a bad 
parent she had gone and led them into mischief!), and even 
old Julia. So down we went, and with ease collected the 
adults—all except Julia—who have the system by heart. 
Round the woodchuck hole and the corn-patch, Babs on 
Dolly pursues them; swirls them into the road. Up the hill 
they go and are herded successfully into the pasture again. 

But those babies! They know nothing of systems. Musty 
and Watercress and Guinevere; Julian, Glenross, and Flying 
Cloud—amiable, exasperating little ignoramuses hobby- 
horsing about, sticking like leeches to the fence they came 
over. We gallop and shout and wave things; they canter 
just so far away from the beloved fence, then whirl back in 
spite of us. Polly was desperate. I was galloping about as 
fast as I want to gallop on a not very familiar mowing,— 
keeping one eye out for unexpected woodchuck holes—be- 
side Guinevere, a dappled two-year-old; and Guinevere, ap- 
parently heading in good faith for the road, was making 
fine (though rather scared) two-year-old time just in front 
of us (she is not used to being chased), when—as usual—the 
fence called and she swung abruptly round; whereat Polly, 
as a cut tennis-ball bounds, was with her! A shade surprised 
to find myself thus galloping in the opposite direction, I flew 
again after Guinevere’s little silver tail, most fearfully cocky 
because that bounce had not chucked me off. Fun, to ride 
a tennis-ball! But Guinevere, being in the lead, succeeded in 
regaining the others—for Thalma, once more behind the 
same spot in the pasture fence (which we had mended), was 
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hot and rattled and doubly witless, her one idea being to 
hoo-hoo at those five children and keep them doing silly 
scallops around the mowing, then flit back to the beloved 
boundary again. (In spite of us, the babies were getting a 
system!) . . . Once we got them all pelting finely into the 
road, but nobody was there to swing them the right way, so 
they raced up into an orchard opposite, and it took the two 
of us, furiously diving and dodging apple-trees, to get them 
out again—when, there being again no one in the road to 
swing them, they merely dashed, with flying tails and the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction, across the road into their 
esteemed mowing again, where once more they glued them- 
selves to the fence. 

“You stay down here,” panted my child, as Dolly made a 
brown streak past me, “and I ’ll try and. ” her voice faded 
away round a knoll, but I knew what she meant. Doubting its 
wisdom—I had shouted a protest, but brown streaks have no 
ears—I endured Polly’s crazed prancings as long as I could, 
listening to shouts, to peltings of feet, more shouts, and 
peltings growing dishearteningly dim; then I loosed Pip’s 
rein and she bounded up that grassy road like Pegasus set 
free. Yells approaching—good heavens, that child had got 
them coming! Old Juey, too, at a lumbering elderly gallop! 
I would lurk by the knoll and help her, then ride pell-mell by 
and reach the road ahead of them. . . . I could feel, through 
my puttees, Polly’s heart pounding; mine was doing a little 
tattoo ofits own; but nearer came that infant pelting. Ears 
—heads—whoo-hoo! With what we hoped was an Apache 
yell Pip and I dashed at them, just as they were preparing for 
the fatal swerve; “any sound, bad or good”—and, by jinks, 
they ’’re going. Flacketty-flacketty—down the stream of 
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them desperately poured, down by the knoll, down the little 
grassy track... . “Now or never, Pip!’ And that old 
champion, knowing the game better than a thousand young- 
sters, stuck out her nose and took me down past those racing 
colts at a positively fearful pace—downhill on the run, which 
we never do; had to turn into plowed ground to pass them— 
did it without trip or a tumble—and bolted into the road 
where she whirled round on two braced hind legs to confront 
them. Bravo! Polly forever! Here they came. One ex- 
cited shout from a breathless Missis, and up the road they 
most unexpectedly had to swerve; hopping over a corner 
rock, tumbling over each other’s hocks—poor Musty went 
bang on his little knees, but was with the others in a twink- 
ling—while Dolly came blowing up to join us. Ahead of 
us the babies trotted affably up the little road. Six furry 
little bobbing backs, but—I counted again. There should 
have been eight. 

“Yes. Didn’t get Flying Cloud,” panted Babs, scuttling 
beside me. ‘Sorry to be so long getting ’em, but we had 
rather a collision. We were chasing him and that fool Juey 
up the fence—they two stuck worse than any of ’em—and 
we came to that bit of swamp, you know, and there was a 
rock, and I could n’t ride over the rock, and I would n’t ride 
into the swamp, and Juey got right in the way, so Dolly had 
to go bang into her.” 

“Poor Juey!” 

“Ves—it knocked her over. I saw her gray stomach! 
Such a pretty old furry stomach,” said Babs, turning touched 
though laughing eyes at mine. “Imagine having to jump 
over a gray stomach! And I was awfully afraid it would 
strain Dolly. But she’s quite all right—Hoy there!” for 
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after the peace of the pitches, where everybody behaves, we 
were approaching the fork at the head of them. But the 
line went righteously along. . . . “And so I didn’t get 
Flying Cloud or Glenross,” finished Babs, when we had, by 
the very finest strategy, got them in at the upper gate, and 
were going, with almost free hearts, down the pitches again. 
Just two simple-minded babies, all by themselves—ho, that 
would be easy. . . . Or, would it? Flying Cloud’s sensi- 
tive feelings had been probably much wrought up by this 
entirely new experience of being pursued; and Glenross, 
though a year older, was Fantana’s child and extremely 
“sot.” We approached the quaking pair, snuggling in the 
farthest angle of the beloved wire. Thalma and the others 
had run down and, on the right side, were confronting 
them ; that would make it a heap worse, getting them away. 

. . Drat Thalma! Just like her, to hurry down and in- 
terfere. But two such turn-this-way-and-that babies—and 
our great horses ; odd, if we could n’t manage it, somehow. 

“Huh-huh-huh,” suggestively sniggered Thalma, ap- 
proaching the wire. “Don’t let them catch you, children. 
Just stay there and dodge, and you’ll be all right. Pretty 
soon we ‘Il get out again and be with you. . . .” 

“Uh-huh,” assented Flying Cloud, trotting wistfully back 
and forth. ‘‘But—bother this old fence, Stepma; can’t you 
smash it for us? I want to get through now!” 

For the smash idea, once you get it, is one that sticks, 
Russia must be full of young Flying Clouds, poor things ; 
so desperate they ’d break anything. . . . That comes of 
getting the wrong idea. F lying Cloud thought it a lovely 
idea, but he wanted Thalma to do it for him; and Thalma, 
with very bright eyes, simply stood on that safe side of the 
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fence with her stubby forelegs firmly planted, and said: 
“Not now, child. . . . Later, son—later.” 

Rather languidly we dismounted. Polly and Dolly must 
rest; we would do the dodging ourselves. “Glenny, Glenny,’ 
we cooed, shaking a measure of grain. Lovely! Glenny 
poked his nose into it and Babs, rope in hand, made to creep 
beside him. No, thanks! Glenny jerked away and applied 
himself to the fence. A dozen times this was repeated, till, 
‘Tet ’s get them in the corner,” muttered Babs, her brow a 
trifle vexed. Ah! the rope round a small brown neck—a des- 
perate grapple—more rope round a rearing nose—and 
Glenny had a rope halter on, knotted under his chin, and the 
end of the rope tied to Babs’ saddle. We mounted. 

“Come, Glenny,” coaxed my child, winningly—but sat up 
with suddenness. Glenny had reared and almost hit her. He 
only meant it for a protesting plunge, but it nearly got my 
child’s head; so without further parley we moved slowly 
along, Glenny flying ferociously into the air like the most 
intemperate of broncos. His forelegs, curved like a leaping 
ram’s, shot past Babs’ shoulder every time. Stagger a few 
steps—then, up! and flop to earth. Dolly, with wondering 
glances at this disproportionate small fury, strolled on, while 
I, falling behind, endeavored to herd Flying Cloud. But 
either Glenny was so transformed Cloud didn’t know him, 
or so merged in Dolly’s legs that the abandoned baby failed 
to see him; at any rate, Cloud gave his former ally not a 
glance but, turning more than ever Thalma-ward, continued 
to surge up and down the fence. It was senseless, trying to 
unglue him alone; so I rode after the strange pair ahead— 
half of it so calm, half of it rocketing regularly into the air. 
“Do him a lot of good,” laughed Babs at me over her shoul- 
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der; “Just what he needs——” and we rocketed him to the 
lower barway, where a much puffed Glenny consented to 
walk quietly in. 

Now for Flying Cloud! No use trying to catch him, he ’d 
never had a halter on in his life; and, with a three-acre field 
for playing-ground, polo began. The goal we wanted to 
put that lively black ball through was the gap that led to the 
road; Cloud’s own goal was the angle of the fence, near 
Stepma. First we tried riding behind him in double forma- 
tion, sending him along before us and dashing sidewise to 
head him off when he veered; that worked for a few rods, 
but he did a quick streak back and made his goal. One for 
Cloud! We had been riding too close together. Gently 
propelling him out again—Flying Cloud is spirited, and our 
idea was to agitate him just enough to get him into action, 
but not really frighten him—we persuaded him into that be- 
wildered baby-canter that goes so to one’s heart, and he loped 
quite docilely along. Horrors! Was he aiming for the 
corn-patch? Hewas. The ex-corn-patch that draped itself 
spottily over a sloping part of the field, and which, with 
sharp-cut stubs sticking up every foot or so, is the worst of 
running-ground; but Cloud, as if aware of this, headed 
swiftly into it. The road-gap was to the left, far down, so 
Babs went stub-crashing after that erring ball; Dolly struck 
a corn-hill and stumbled badly, but recovered herself and 
dashed on, while Pip and I made time along the turfy upper 
edge of the corn-patch. . . . A dip down—we plunged into 
a concealed swamp. It is ghastly, at speed, to feel your 
animal going down under you, but Polly, with a snort of 
terror, pulled herself out; and for direful minutes we had 
polo in that detestable corn-patch, racing back and forth, 
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expecting a fall any minute, with horses’ feet crashing in 
the stubs, dirt flying, and Flying Cloud doing his best not to 
be aimed downward toward that goal. . . . Twice he nearly 
got through us—so small and agile and unloaded was he; but 
grew tired of dodging, and after a time started on a straight 
streak for the lower edge of the patch. 

Hooray! Anything, to get out of those beastly stubs. 
Babs went after him, while Pip and I, seeing that he would 
have to circle the pond at the foot of the hill and thus ap- 
proach quite near the grassy road, galloped for the spot 
where our ways would cross. Along came graceful little 
Cloud at his effortless run, head up, tail floating, but with 
his young eyes, I just had time to note, quite undisturbed. 
Good! we had not been too hot on his trail then; and as his 
white-socked foot touched the grass (safely as he thought, 
en route for Stepma) Pip dived at him, he smoothly turned 
—I never saw Flying Cloud do anything that was n’t smooth 
—melted through the gap, and with Big Missis this time 
making most horrible noises at his heels, swung, smoothly 
still and like a small angel, into the up-road. Heaven bless 
him! See the little darling trotting steadily along as if he 
knew it all... . But—we mustn't let him go up the 
pitches, for then he would be loose in all our mowings, and 
the polo game to play over again. 

Dusk was falling, a great moon rising; my Pip had had 
enough. . . . “Ill go by him and open that lower barway,” 
said Babs; and scuttered away. Flying Cloud, as Dolly tore 
past him, simply canted a calm young head up at her but kept 
his trot undisturbed; and when we came up, the bars were 
down, Dolly. parked in the gutter and my child, in her russet- 
brown suéde jacket, doing a preventive dance at the foot of 
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the pitch. Flying Cloud, nonplussed, faltered in his trot; 
looked over his little shoulder and saw Polly behind him; 
saw gesticulations in front of him—it was too much; evi- 
dently not seeing the open barway at all, he turned dis- 
tractedly, as a deer might do, into the woods, vaulting the 
brook and rustling off into the leaves. “Darn!” ejaculated 
my child. I leaped off Polly. Where would he go now? 
But again that baby’s angel-sense came to the rescue. Some 
twenty feet into the bare woods, he paused; not being, after 
all, a deer, he did n’t like it. Homesick-looking place! No 
grass, no friends, no Stepma—nothing (except one dark 
hemlock) but brownness and grayness, and horrid noises 
when one moved; a most inedible spot for a baby to be in; 
and just beyond him a high bank—the one the deer had 
drifted over. . . . He turned, till his white blaze shone at 
us; a little lost wail escaped him. Deliberately he stared—at 
us, at the road, at—was that a barway, open? With ears 
inordinately pricked he took three cautious steps forward. 
Barway—yes! and at a most dignified trot, lifting his feet 
meticulously and doing a champion leap over the baby-sized 
brook, he—while we held our breaths—crossed the fateful 
road and delicately, discriminatingly, without haste, hopped 
the prostrate ends of the bars. . . 

Such a brilliant baby! . . . And he knew it. No more 
bewilderment now. That apple-tree, the woodchuck-hole at 
its foot, those pony-paths—old ground; and brr-rrrrr went 
his trill of rejoicing feet on the winding paths, till round a 
thick screen of trees came Thalma’s congratulatingly warm 
snigger (sweet of her, to be that glad to see him), and his 
own shrill baby one in reply. United at last! and, smiling at 
each other, we mounted. 
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“Tt ’s really rather something,” murmured Babs as, with 
a sensation of perfectly marvelous rest, we paced leisurely 
along, “to catch a colt like that... . Tired, darling?” 
“Wee bit,” I said, sticking my arm contentedly through 
her nice soft suéde one; “but was n’t he a lamb?” 
“He was,” said she feelingly. 


October 14. 

As usual, I want to help with the apple-picking; and then 
I take thought. Apple-picking looks pretty—because of the 
color, also because of the specious and straggly decorative- 
ness of orchards, basely reinforced by mountain scenery and 
late afternoon sun; but it is, in fact, a knobby and monot- 
onous job, where one’s ears are assaulted by the perpetual 
plop-plop of apples into pails, and one exists for a fortnight 
or more with the small, hard rounds of a ladder boring at 
one’s insteps. . - - 

There are so many apples! And if the orchard is being 
picked properly each one, of all the red-and-yellow thousands, 
must be turned over and inspected to see whether it is fit to 
be marketed; whether it has a betraying worm-hole in one 
side and goes for home use, or whether it is both wormy and 
“onurly,” and to be thumped scornfully upon the ground for 
cider or the pigs. This task of selection is not only a taxing 
one, but utterly prevents the due observation of lovely things 
about one—bird-flightings, light on distant hills, the travel- 
ing of azure cloud-shadows. One is perched advantageously 
in tree-tops, as if on purpose to observe them, yet one’s eyes 
must turn persistently downward, must gaze steadily upon 
twigs, skins, blossom-ends, and the interior of a gray gal- 
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vanized pail. . . . The most limiting occupation, I do be- 
lieve, in all farming! 

It is not so with most things on the farm—even with hay- 
ing. A hayload is so nice and big. Driving it into the barn 
is such a hulking adventure. The work goes in inspiriting 
great gobs; and if one breaks one’s back, it is in trying to 
heave up a haycock half as big as a house. . . . If one had 
to do haying a spear or two at a time, it would then resemble 
apple-picking and all haymakers would ultimately go mad; 
but to smite down a whole fat field in a morning, claw it into 
rolls at two P.M., and drag the last of it into the barn before 
twilight, is to taste a sense of accomplishment indeed. It 
doesn’t seem to matter what the crop is for; but if nothing 
more were done with it than pile it up in dusty security be- 
hind high and perilous beams, one’s labor would seem worth 
while. The sloshing, impressionistic side of farming, con- 
trasted with the infinitesimal and academic—that is, psycho- 
logically, the glory of the hayfield. 

And I wish my dear old orchards could ever borrow it! 
They do, when I look on. 


October 20. 

Wirt this summer warmth, a sort of summer-tiredness 
seemed to be clinging to us; so, dropping everything, we went 
off on a renovating trip. It seems very leafy, now we have 
come back. We went where it was nearly leafless (it turned 
cold, of course, just after we started!) ; where the little gorge- 
roads that should have been purple-brown, were golden-pink 
with leaves, and the trees, that had been golden, were purple. 
The gorges, we thought, would be sheltered, and would keep 
their leaves longest; but save for a flittering of gold maple- 
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brush, the gorge-anatomy—leafy banks broken by hardy 
ferns, the rocky winds of the gray brook, so marvelously 
jewel-gray within golden edges—was bare. And then we saw 
that, on the gorge’s upper sides, came a flaming line of 
autumn color ; that the upper half of them was still brilliantly 
in leaf. The horses, their hoofs ringing on stones hidden in 
the rustling pink-gold, took us out of this magic glen into an 
old pasture road; past a deserted little old farm-house, very 
gray, its roof-line sagging, but beautiful with an apple-tree 
whose foliage was still a clear soft green, and whose branches 
were bright pink with a host of little apples; as lovely as pink 
snapdragon, those massed branches. . . . There were deer- 
tracks in the mud; on the uneaten fluffy pale-brown of the 
deserted pasture, above the maroon of blackberry-clumps and 
against a purple-gray sky, rose one great birch in thick gold- 
brown leaf; leaves, wind-parted to show the snow-white 
limbs. We looked back; and our gorge-puzzle was settled. 
Every gorge was lavender—a trough for the October winds! 
and the upper hills still bright with color. 

The night before, after an inspiring ride we had camped 
on Pinnacle; a still night for once, with a clear moon sailing, 
and—frost. Frost on Gli’s coat. At one o’clock I sat up to 
look at things ; he came rustling up, wagging, and begged to 
come in under my poncho. That being impossible, he tried 
to burrow under a thick spruce beside me but found it too 
prickly, and so, digging with a desperate paw, made a little 
hole as close under its shelter as he could, and turning round 
and round, bumped down in a furry ball. Moonlit moun- 
tains were very pale; Orion, rather wearily climbing from 
behind Pinnacle Peak, looked wan and new. I sighed, star- 
ing at the frost sparkling on my poncho (a silver-gray poncho 
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that went nicely with frosted grasses) ; so comfortable, the 
spruce bed Babs had picked for me—and yet one was shivery 
on top. If Polly could have carried just one more blanket. 
.. . A voice, dim with midnight, came wakefully from the 
other side of the spruce: “Shall we double up?” 

As I turned to reply, a silvery, sopping-wet grass hit my 
cheek; one’s bed, one perceived, was the one island of dry- 
ness in all this moonlit dew. “I’d love to,” I said—“but 
it’s so wet” ; and helplessly subsided. 

More and more shivers; the cold crept and crept; I nestled 
my icy fingers in the breast of my flannel shirt. Just beside 
me reared a bold impressionistic fern, one of the stately sort 
that branch at the top; it branched, now, against the sky. I 
mused on its construction. Every branch of that black leaf 
was in itself a perfect fern, with ribs and branches and due 
diminuendo; the very tip of the fern itself had slight fern- 
intimations along its sides. What pains had been lavished 
on the plan of that one growth—just one, out of the million, 
unnoticed, perfect shapes this pasture was rich with; but as 
important to me, thus recumbent, as a sky-scraper. . . . 

I think I spent a whole hour appreciating that fern; then 
grew suddenly very bored with it. Take oneself from one’s 
comfortable home, to lie out here and stare at a black thing 
whose only virtue was to dwindle suitably? Why should n’t 
it dwindle? It had to end somehow; the more I shivered, 
the more I came to the irritated conclusion that in nature 
things were as they were because they had to be, and it was 
no virtue or cleverness in them at all. . . . Two o'clock; I 
was frightfully bored with that fern; wished it would n’t be 
so black and important, right in front of one’s eyes, blotting 
out several constellations and messing up a spruce. Half- 
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past two; Gli, digging himself a deeper hole; oneself in a 
cold river of shivers, just a thin warm streak where one 
touched on spruce. Better a bit of wet transit than more 
hours of this; and as one stood alarmedly up, behold the 
world (of lovely spruces and infinite pale distance) was quite 
warm! Shivers fled; and when one had newly cuddled under 
doubled blanketing, a whole poncho on top, and a stove of a 
child close by, coziness reigned. Warmth and peace; no 
fern to bother one; my new view of spruces on stars was in 
itself a rest. That was what a night-view on a mountain 
should be; and one drifted into a deep spruce-sleep. 

Sun on gold trees, on a patch of red blackberry; why, the 
sun had climbed Pinnacle behind us! One awoke to the 
little song of a rock-pattern on a rib (Babs does n’t believe 
in spruce-foundations), but the clearest mountain-head. 
More and more sunshine, sliding into the valleys ; blue smoke, 
the clear flame of apple-wood, and Babs making toast over 
the wood-coals. Two horse-heads, very red in the sun, ap- 
pearing round a bunch of spruces; Pip’s star very white, her 
ears very interested. Grain, darlings, grain! Yes, that 
grain you carried last night; carried so dubiously, 
through the lavender. dusk and cold brook-singing of the 
gorge, to the starlit pasture, and ate part of, afterward, shin- 
ing white on your rock-mangers; that grain is golden in the 
sun. Pud’s rock is there, Pip’s by the spruce; and, while 
Gli’s cereal bubbles on the coals, we watch the two beloved 
things bending their heads and munching. Never so carroty- 
gold, my Pip, as against her spruce; her chum never so bril- 
liant a red. His ankles are thick with October hair, black 
and gold; Pud’s autumn stockings. Pip keeps her slim legs, 
her white shining stockings; but on her back the carroty- 
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gold hair is thick and warm. Camping hair! Both their 
pairs of ears are fairly furry; shorter than usual, fat with 
fur; kitten-ears. Pud lets us touch his; Pip ducks her head 
and does n’t like it... . 

And then, packing up, we easily rode away over the 
sunlit pasture (where in the dusk with no moon risen, it 
had been very ticklish, the night before, picking our way over 
rocks and round a beastly swamp); past old cellar-holes, 
with a big white birch growing in each end—white birches 
seem the guardians of old cellar-holes ; down the gorge, now 
sunlit and brilliant, with the brook winding about a mile be- 
low and slim gorge-trees springing, miraculously tall. I love 
gorge-trees. Yellow birch, most of them; some white birch, 
some beeches, but all their trunks streaked with sunlight, 
flittered with some one else’s gold leaves, their tops sublime 
when they met the sky. A day of dreamy blue; dreamy 
cloud-shadows drifting, wild cross-ranges, wild ups and 
downs, wild bits of color in soft, warm nooks, And always 
we were dropping into gorges; always finding them bare and 
lovely, with a gold carpet and a bare gray brook with edges 
beautifully modeled; unseen rocks that the horses rang their 
hoofs on. The last and greatest gorge dropped us into a 
trunk-road; a horrible affair with white fences spoiling a 
narrow and dramatic valley. But dusk soon obliterated the 
fences, and after miles of trotting we turned out of the val- 
ley’s cold into the warm light of kitchen windows on an old 
flagstone step ; flower-filled windows—the little gray house of 
my friend Mrs. X. Such a hot supper—with the needful cat 
purring in a cushioned rocker; such a soft, snowy-clean bed 
—with a. suggestion of feathers—under a star-patterned 
quilt. Taking off one’s clothes, after one has omitted for a 
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night to take them off, is in itself a romance; wriggling 
one’s toes in sheets! But after that day of cross-ranges, we 
did not wriggle long... . 

The next evening, having ridden some thirty mixed, wild, 
adorable, and deeply recuperating miles, we arrived at a 
gorge—no day complete without one; and climbing out of 
its wooded depths—very wild and solitary, with a blue-gray 
brook in pools under maples still a faded scarlet-—found 
ourselves on an ideal upland. An abandoned farm; good 
grass for the horses, a deep spring-hole; also view over most 
of the world, including the gorge. But it was cold; a hot, 
rose-colored sunset, over lemon-yellow trees, failed to warm 
us; and, gathering armfuls of apple-wood, we built a roar- 
ing fire that competed with sunset. The sunset, however, 
went through all due stages; one had to keep one’s eye on it 
or lose something. When pots began to bubble, we investi- 
gated possibilities for beds. That good tight-looking barn 
somehow attracted me; inside was a four-foot layer of 
clean, new hay. Wonderful! And a place for the horses, 
by the door. Babs didn’t like it very well, but the air was 
sensibly warmer than outdoors; so I thought it was a find, 
and we sat down by our fire for a grand and ceremonious 
meal, ending with nuts and coffee. 

Babs had insisted on building the fire where there was a 
mountain view; I felt it unnecessary when everything would 
soon be black, but—what is ever black out of doors? I might 
have known. Our leaping orange fire was the center; but 
over it was a dark rim of mountains, and the most match- 
lessly gradated sky I ever saw. From a pale, lemon-colored 
horizon to’deepest midnight blue, it went; and over the big- 
gest mountain was Saturn, shining unreasonably. Arcturus, 
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below, looked at us a moment, then vanished. Still the 
lemon-to-sapphire ; and such leaping crimson and gold! Our 
fire must be lighting up the whole gorge. 

Bringing the two surprised horses in from the field, we 
tied them in the little hay-scented barn. They whinnered 
after us as we closed the door. “Why shut us in here?” 
But soon we poured a whole canvas bucket on the greedy 
loveliness of that fire—which all the evening had loved its 
little excursions into dried grass, even into pine-tree moss, 
among whose damp stems it insinuatingly crept—and took 
ourselves, blankets, dog, and all, into our hay shelter. 

“Hoo-hoo-hooo!” they were glad to see us; and it did n't 
seem at all queer to be going to bed almost at their friendly 
tails. The hay bed was soft; it was n’t stuffy, for there were 
crumbled places in the old stone foundation that let in 
bushels of breeze; but something didn’t seem right. . . 

A sense of being enclosed. .. . 

Presently I heard Babs muttering, “How I hate this 
place!” and, though too drowsy to respond, began wonder- 
ing why she hated it. . . . Because it was spooky—with 
white slits of moonlight in its blackness? Because it was 
dangerous? . . . and one’s silly mind grew at once alert. 
Would the beams give, and let the whole thing down on us? 
Would some one come and pounce on us? At that, my heart 
began to bump till the hay fairly rustled—until the idiocy of 
such discomfort suddenly made me laugh, and I put all my 
energy on sending my favorite sheep through a wall. Stupid 
things! a few would hop through, then their wooly backs 
would dissolve again, and I spent so much will-power jerking 
them back that before long I was more than ever awake. 
But the silly heart-bumping was gone and fatigue having its 
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way, when gradually, through the beneficent glaze which 
preludes slumber, protruded a sound. My Pip, munching 
hay. Munch... munch... munch . . . with exceeding 
deliberateness; a pause; then munch again. How nice. 
What a pleasant, warm time she was having. So glad, after 
her long day. Pud was lying down; not a sound from him. 
That was fine. Would n’t she lie down soon, too? Lying 
down is the last thing my active old girl is apt to do; but 
surely she must be tired. . . . Munch... munch—dear 
me, this was getting tiresome. Babs was asleep; with great 
stealth I turned over without waking her, for if she woke, 
then probably this chewing would keep her from sleeping, 
too. . . . Drat that horse! Could n’t she eat a little faster 
and get through some time? I could tell, by the thinness of 
the sound, that she was pulling out very few spears at a time, 
and giving them all her attention. There was thought, in 
those munches. . . . What were they most like? A sort 
of screwing sound, with a musical tone to it; the high sound 
of chopping, at a distance; no, that was too brief. Sawing, 
then; and as regular as the famous Chinese torture of drops 
of water falling on the head... . Wow—this was torture. 
(Odd, how if you make up your mind a thing might get 
to be intolerable, it instantly becomes so!) And a draft had 
sprung up, over my head; a beastly, cellary draft. Babs 
coughed—in her sleep?—and then spoke. 

“There ’s a horse loose here!” she muttered; and with her 
usual promptness sat up and lighted the candle-lantern. No 
wonder the chews were loud. There right by our heads 
stood Pip, blinking innocently in the light. Babs got up. 
“Ten past one. . . . You ’ve slept, have n’t you?” she in- 
quired, solicitously, yet in the casual tone of one sure of an 
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affirmative response; but when I explained, “I'll put her 
out,” said my child, decisively. “Come, Pip.” 

“Oh, I hate to have her go!’ I wailed; “it’s so cold—” 

“Won’t hurt her any more than Pinnacle,” said Babs 
firmly, leading her away. “Get up, Pud,” for he was lying 
right in the way. A glimpse of moonlit hills, the door shut- 
ting again. Oh, what heavenly silence! Sleep was rushing 
on me; but I must keep awake till Babs returned. Pud 
stretched elaborately—stared about a moment, then dropped 
his head and took up a bit of hay. Ye gods! Again the 
torturing munch; but I would n’t mention it to Babs. Pud 
certainly must n’t go out. He ate too many apples; besides 
he had been a little stiff after Pinnacle. . . . Babs settled be- 


side me; munch ... munch... munch... . 
“Jimmy” muttered my child, turning wakefully ; “is n’t it 
awful? . . . I didn’t hear them, before. . . .” 


“Such a nice sound by day,” I said. “But now—” 

“I'll put him out, then,” returned Babs, getting up with 
just a trace of a sigh. “He can stick it—he’s had five hours 
of this,” and out they went. After that she deservedly slept, 
but I wished I was out under the stars; and when the first 
sun beamed through the foundation cracks, gladly rose. 
How wonderful, the mountain world! The horses came up, 
fat with grass and contentment; we combed their hair, and 
did their faces with moss, and they looked very nice; and 
after a superlative breakfast off we trotted, all four of us 
strangely brisk. A trotty morning, with lunch in a snow- 
squall, but lovely green rowen for the horses and a jolly 
brook for us, with hot soup and a view of autumn-colored 
mountains through snow—very beautiful. Then a very 
climby afternoon, with stunning dark-blue mountains on a 
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storm-sky, and a wind howling and chucking leaves at our 
backs. Over a divide, down fascinating gorges—barer than 
ever; through swampy, evergreeny, moory, deserted-house 
country that ought to have gloomy novels written about it, it 
was itself so gorgeously gloomy; the hills were infinite, it 
grew colder and colder, we froze, the horses grew tired of 
picking their way over rocks (Pip’s shoulder-blades worked 
so I thought they would come up through pad, saddle, and 
all) ; but we went on, down and down and down, through 
fluffy defiles radiant as if with spring tints (it is hard some- 
times to tell autumn poplars from April ones), till it seemed 
we must be aiming for the middle of the earth—when it was 
only a little village on a lake that we had meant to ride 
through, and camp on the hills beyond. . . . But twilight 
was coming, it was late to make camp, and when the 
storekeeper recommended a nice big house with warm 
yellow lights and a barn, across the stream, we clattered 
joyfully over the bridge... . 

A fire and a warm, white supper-table ; an evening of jolly 
political conversation, all about Cal; the best room, all hand- 
painted mirrors and hand-made lace—and then in the morn- 
ing they would n’t take anything for it! Said they had 
enjoyed it. Enjoyed two vagabonds marching in and de- 
manding food, demanding hot water, demanding every- 
thing! We were overwhelmed. Hospitality of the old- 
time Vermont sort, indeed; wringing their hands, we rode 
off. 

Good to see our own mountains again; to leave gorges be- 
hind (though indeed we rode through a charming one, not 
three miles.from home), and climb into leafiness on our hill. 
Leaves on Alpha and Omega; leaves on the cinnamon-roses ; 
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leaves still on the little orchard; leaves, billows of them, soft- 
ening the pasturé woods. At one farm where we stopped 
for grain, the goodwife assured us that leaves were always 
thick when it was going to be a hard winter ; “and the leaves 
on them maples by the house, was turrible thick this year,” 
she added. 


October 28. 
THE ponies are already getting their winter fur, but the 
pear-trees at the head of the garden are an exotic dream. 
Glossy pointings and droopings of crimson-maroon, hearted 
with orange, or paler gold; on the sunless side, all the 
branches a soft old-gold. . . . Even the slimmer-foliaged 
pear on the garden’s south bank is a rusty red-gold ; the three 
of them, in a leaf-shedding world, stand reassuringly above 
the garden’s brave half-goneness. Only half! For the ver- 
benas are putting out new blooms—freshest white, a clutter 
of recognizable pink; and, ona mat of dark green, three gor- 
geous scarlets. Pink-scarlet; the hunting-color across Eng- 
lish fields ; sweet, in one’s garden, with a mignonette border. 
. . . Farther down the California poppies, so tardy earlier in 
the summer, are astonishing us with a post-burst of orange. 
That bit of garden just shouts ; and when you get to it, be- 
hold the little hot shouts are trumpeted from the most ex- 
quisite cornucopia, exquisitely cooled with a thick little forest 
of silvery-gray. For those poppy-blooms now never quite 
unfold; never are the unguarded cups of summer. The 
petals curl about each other’s edges; guardedly admit the 
sun. 
Beyond the cornucopias the petunia-bed is a seemly brown 
October vacancy, with, on its edge, a few plants economically 
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blooming. ‘I left them—because they ’re pretty,” explained 
Babs (after her holocaust of yesterday, when the bleached 
remains of bachelor’s buttons and écru skeletons of Shirley 
poppies went up in a vast flame, making a valleyful of 
smoke) ; indeed, their appearance justified their being left. 
Never pinker were the small blooms; never more classic, 
more redolent of stone-carvings, their neat-curving shapes. 
Rosy Morns, indeed; brightly green, brightly rosy; they 
had the complacent expression of those who justly exist. 
The foliage is tighter than usual, and rather curly; a lot of 
things seem to curl in the fall. Smoke from everybody’s 
chimneys; the highest leaves on Alpha (the lower ones are 
quite flat) ; sweet-pea shoots—I can’t find a straight one 
to pick (such apologetic kowtowings to the season!) ; stout 
green stems of cosmos; even the nipped, brown-purple 
blades of rowen. The cosmos is very funny. It should be 
hopelessly frost-nipped ; but under the pear-tree there is just 
one heaven-striving shoot from which protrudes a cluster of 
pale lavender-pink blossoms, and a few earnest buds, whose 
obvious intent it is to bloom. The whole shoot has a hurried 
air: “For goodness’ sake pick me, somebody—!” so we did. 

We were out gathering a bunch of evidence—fresh and 
blossoming evidence—that we do have unfrozen flowers at 
the end of October; and sending them to an incredulous 
Alison, now fled to the metropolis. She would not believe 
such a thing possible; so Babs and I leaped greedily about 
the beds, shouting, “See this!” . . . or, “Look here, what 
I’ve got!” and, “Oh, we must send this!” Some of the mis- 
takes were a great help—a strayed bachelor’s button, quite 
deafeningly: blue, that had hopped into a bed of perennials ; 
three calendula plants, ditto, with several flowers apiece; one 
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anachronistic Shirley poppy quite dissolutely reclining (via 
a wad of sweet alyssum) over the public path, but great and 
beautiful as to blooms. White, rimmed with rose, they were; 
adequately feathered with hairy gray-green, and as silky as 
June. Silkenness set off by wire-hairiness—what a crafty 
combination! Who, except unimaginable nature—would 
have thought of it? . . . Nature that, whether scientists 
will let one or not, makes one believe in a God. . . . Why 
should a poppy bother to be snow-white, edged with pink? 
That is the biggest of all questions, and none of their bug- 
solutions cover it. Its answer settles the universes. Until 
we strike out among the stars the most learned of us shall go 
no further than curiosity ; but that seems scarcely important. 
My belated poppy is ecstatically rimmed with pink; it has 
troubled to make itself beautiful; the stars are beautiful; 
as our French friends sufficiently say—‘‘voila.” . . . One 
can only voila the universe. 

But we had no time to spend speculating over the poppy; 
our chief concern was whether to pick it. Problematic pink 
rims or not, it would be rimless before it reached its destina- 
tion; so, stepping over it we approached, with anticipations, 
the Lucerne-bed. That now is the glory of the place. Four 
low-growing plants, the beety ones, have not yet bloomed 
(the wise suspicion grows on me that they are biennials) ; 
all the rest, every unknown head, are doing their finest. All, 
that is, except the tall, purple, stringy, bee-attracting ones; 
they have keeled over before our coldest night, and though, 
like the poppy, supported by sweet alyssum—one of whose 
missions, it would seem, is to uphold the fallen—have a 
distinct look of lamentation. 

“What have we done,” they wail, “to be thus cast down 
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before our fellows? Did we not stand as upright as they? 
Are we not too from the market on the Lucerne quai, where 
for acclimatizing weeks we lay and looked at the snows; saw 
the green snow-water rushing by, or watched the black duck 
and her brood swimming valiantly against that snow-cold 
flood ?” 

But they have said, for this year, a definite good-by; it re- 
mains to be seen whether they will revive in the spring. I 
somehow feel they are putting all their vitality into that; 
that this apparently needless collapse on the sweet alyssum 
is only the better to empty their close-necked seed-pods—too 
bottle-like for casual wind-scattering—on the soil. 

A great silence, however, has fallen where bees once so 
virulently hummed ; and we really miss those bees. They had 
so much doing; such business over those Lucerne flowers. 
Rarely have I heard tones so earnest. Over our native bee- 
balm not half the noise was made, nor yet over American 
verbenas; and as one beheld them here, ceaselessly bung- 
wuzzing, a sort of gold-brown haze over those Alpine 
blooms, one saw at once the Engelberg Valley; the tall, 
snowy pear-orchards, the vivid sun-gilt grass, and, by the 
swift glacier-stream, a chalet bright with red and blue and 
yellow boxes in neat rows. Little painted houses for bees! 
all in primary colors. Do Swiss bees, then, need colored 
houses? Were their wooden homes thus gaudy from some 
bee-need, that these chalet-dwellers knew? Uninformingly 
the little train joggled by, as it had joggled past other things ; 
again filling the valley were the snowy pear-blossoms, the 
steady impossible blaze of dandelions. . 

Bees, with us, live in the most uneventful-looking hives ; 
nor do they invariably care for bright-tinted flowers. Next 
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to the Lucerne bed, the greatest bee-excitement we have on 
the farm is either wild raspberry-blossoms, or the colorless, 
half-fuzzed blooms of tall weeds in the barnyard—those 
ceremonial weeds in whose boudoir-shelter our Shiny was 
born. Better as a screen than an attraction, one would 
think; and yet the bees go annually mad over them. Per- 
haps because, almost to the minute, their colorless perfection 
succeeds that of the raspberries; so tactful of them, cry the 
honey-seekers—“‘bzz-bzz-bumm-zzzzzzz!” I am always glad 
those bzzgz-ings are high on the rocky edge of the yard under 
the elderberries; that no needful path of mine lies that 
Wayans ye 

A milder bee-lure were most of the other Swiss flowers; 
funny, little, dwarfed would-be-isms of our own annuals. 
...A small, magenta thing like a minute foxglove; a 
tiny sort of two-story California poppy, that grew in pairs 
from its second joints; also a semi-sample of the objection- 
able thing that has crimson foliage and a scarlet-plush bloom 
(I loathe balsam) and one infinitesimal pyrethrum. Stretch- 
ing above these simplicities, a most complicated pink, its 
petals violently serrated and fringed; but the outstanding 
fact about the bed was its verbenas. Transatlantic verbenas, 
of shades we never have over here; relays of them, interpo- 
lating their bright heads in every vacancy, or pushing them, 
quite unasked, among the crowds of unknowns... . 
What is a cold wind to a verbena? When the thermometer 
said twenty-nine I did notice a slight look of shrinking about 
them ; each petal was drawn in a little, the social ring of the 
round flowerets almost curled. But it was a stout curling; 
and under a noon sun, soon muscularly uncurled itself. 
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November 6. 

A WHOLE wonderful week, with warm sunshine and magic 
stillness. One still morning, I woke before sunrise. Close 
outside the dormer-window hung Alpha, her leaves quiet 
almost to solidness, her color indescribably brilliant against 
the still, deep, dawn-blue of the hills; a picture, with a dawn- 
breathlessness about it. . 

And meltingly warm in the garden. Buds jumping into 
bloom, color growing; the Little Summer of the flowers. 

That impulsive bouquet got to Alison uninjured; “graced 
our luncheon-table,” she wrote, “all fresh and gay. They 
have been smiling brightly at us; only a few of the sweet 
peas have hung their heads a little.’ Fine! We didn’t 
think they would get there with any heads at all. So we’re 
very pleased; grin gratefully at the garden when passing it. 
. . . Corroborated us beautifully, yes it did! 

And if you bring chilled, frosty flowers into the house— 
they grow. Out of mere sentiment, not because they looked 
like anything, I brought in last week a handful of farewell 
sweet peas. Little dwarfed nubs, mostly pink and purple, 
with cold-curled tendrils and small, half-bronzed leaf-buds. 
. . . Though they did n’t deserve it, I put them in a copper 
pot; they hung their abashed chins on its edge and looked 
infantile. 

By noon the next day it was a pot of creditable sweet 
peas! I pulled them up a little—their stems were painfully 
short; and behold, against a November landscape, good- 
sized splotches of clear pink; clots of royal purple with the 
sun bringing out its carmine; mollifying cream-white, 
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fondled by outspread, growing leaves; and at last the copper 
rim was hidden under a gallant flight of frilled, exhibition 
sweet-peas. 
I was so glad I had picked them—when they looked a 
frozen mess. 


November 20. 

AT last our summer is gone. 

This morning we woke to a thick blurring on the win- 
dows—a muffled world, under inches of unnourishing snow. 
“The ponies!’ we gasped; and hastened out, with visions of 
them starving in an Arctic world. There they were, dimly 
visible through the drifting veil of storm; on the high slopes 
of the pasture, up near the woods. Their heads were down; 
one dimly saw that they were pawing. : 

“Look at that!’ said Babs, touched. ‘They think they 
can get their own living still. . . . But they must n’t.” 

Flurries of snow we had had before; a brief graying of 
the hills, a whitening of pastures, that made us query, 
anxiously, ““Had n’t we better bring them in, now?” But 
the whiteness only melted away into extra green in the hol- 
lows; several times we went out and poked them, and they 
felt fat; and they were so idyllically happy out there that 
we left them—‘a day or two more, poor lambs!””—but— 
this storm had a permanent look. So (while Babs tended 
the horses) I and the grain-measure, and a wondering dog, 
started for the pasture gate. Slippery! that snow, on turf; 
edging sidewise down the slope, I did wish I could borrow 
Gli’s non-skid paws. On the brook level it was better ; slower 
than ever, going up. What a giant hillside! and how beauti- 
ful, it and its trees in the storm. A very warm storm still; 
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one slipped, and climbed, and slipped. Goliath was yearning 
to dash ahead—he is so used to getting Cressy from these 
slopes, it was hard for him to imagine any other errand 
there; but I explained that we must go quietly, and coax 
them along after us; so he smiled up into my eyes, ate some 
assenting snow, and kept very silently at my heels, 

As we toiled under a protruding knoll, I chanced to look 
up its steep side, and above me over the snowy crest, saw a 
most pictorial row of heads peering down. Such interested 
faces ; wondering what in the world Missis was ’way up there 
for. So I ceased toiling and shook oats. Infinite wisdom in 
those ears! Ocean Wave's inky black ears, Fasci’s putty- 
colored ones; Diggy’s and Thalma’s and the yearlings’—all 
peering downward through the whirling snow. A gallery of 
pony-portraits—behind them the dimly purple woods. .. . 
“Come, Osh!’ I coaxed—if they did n’t hurry, the oats were 
getting so wet they wouldn't rattle; “Come, Thalma, 
Thalma!” I even threw some yellow oats into the snow— 
“Come, dears—come!”’ And still they stood, peering de- 
voutly, looking perfectly charming, but not moving a leg. 
I could n’t imagine why they were sticking so; usually they 
run madly down at the mere sight of one... . 

At last, just as I was deciding I should have to scale that 
difficult knoll after all, Thalma (for whom oat-rattling 
was obviously too much) made a motion as if to start; 
whereat Ocean Wave, raising her black-and-white neck a 
peg higher, moved resolutely off the other way. Grey was 
beside her; cautiously they edged toward the steep slope— 
and all at once I comprehended: “They ’re afraid of slipping, 
too!’ They certainly were; for, as she set her fore feet 
delicately on the pitch, Ocean Wave suddenly sat down, her 
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hind legs flew round sidewise, and she slid completely down 
—some fifty feet—to my level. Grey tried to stop himself 
—but too late, and also came down the entire slope on his fat 
side, scrabbling busily all the way; then he and Ocean, pick- 
ing themselves indignantly up, thrust their noses into the 
grain. How splendidly fat they were! Snowflakes tangled 
in their manes; the smell of them so cool and fresh and out- 
doory! In a moment Stepma and the yearlings, having 
chosen a milder slant, came sliding gingerly along; Thalma, 
at the horrific sight of Grey and Ocean with their heads in 
that measure, hastening as much as possible, shoving sur- 
prised stepchildren aside, and frowning terribly. 

Now (just before she and her wrath got there) seemed 
the moment to start; once more I began edging along, fear- 
ing a fall at every step. Grey and Ocean feared also; they 
tottered beside me, nipping nervously at each other, while the 
yearlings surged and slipped in the rear; and after a time we 
all came, perilously, to the brook. There the ponies hesi- 
tated, looking sadly behind them at their dear slopes; I 
applied the measure, at which they leaped the brook after me; 
so, coaxing, calling, pausing, and oat-shaking, progressed 
guilefully up the hill till the plateau was reached, when 
we all went smoothly along. But as I looked round at 
them, it suddenly occurred to me—Julia wasn’t with 
us! also one of the yearlings; and across the storm-swept 
gorge I saw a dim brown form hastening along by the 
woods. . . . Oh dear—and she and Glenross would stay 
together, and I should have to go all that exhausting way 
after them again—but no; under our knoll was a sudden loud 
salutation and little Glenny, puffing with his haste, came gal- 
loping up to join us. . . . So Julia would be all alone. Poor 
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old lamb; but I could get her easily, then; and departed 
with a light mind up the road. After putting everybody 
in at the barn-yard gate, I went to find the vagrant. 

Again the slippery slopes; I called and called, and shook 
fresh oats, but still the brown form fleeted above me; wild 
or distance-softened whinners resounded from the slopes; 
from the hollows far beyond the woods; back into the gray- 
limbed woods again. That dim old form, hastening—dim, 
blue-gray woods, dim hills ; beautiful! but the pathos of that 
forsaken whinner. . . . I followed as best I could; I took a 
dozen tumbles; up and down and around, snowy rocks, 
snowy goldenrod, snowy green ferns—one might as well 
have chased a shooting-star. Juey, for all her years, is swift; 
and find those vanished ponies she would. “Eee—hee-hee 
hee!” 

Nothing to do but let her discover, for herself, they were 
not there. Julia knows the farm and the winter system as 
well as I do; but how she adores that pasture. I verily be- 
lieved she would rather stay out there and paw all day and 
all night for a living—as long as she had company. Only 
yesterday, as she grazed by a sweetbrier-bush, she had looked 
up at me with idyllic eyes and told me she had never had 
such a November; I assured her we never had, either... . 
So I left the pasture gate open for her; and just as I was set- 
tling down to work, came a faint hoo-hooing from the road ; 
a moment later a brown head, all snowy, with ears wildly 
pricked, dashed by the window—and Julia was gone to her 
family. 

On my way back to the house I simply had to go down 
the garden. steps—and if there were n’t bits of pink through 
the snow! bits of scarlet and white, too—those Lucerne ver- 
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benas would n’t admit, any more than Julia, that summer 
was over. I picked every one of them, and hastened in. 
The air was colder; flakes coming still more thickly. 
Already along our path to the barn—where yesterday plan- 
tains and a wild aster or two had flourished—the snow was 
trodden in its curving, musical, immortal line; and how 
enchanting, that drift across the woods. .. . 

This year, as one sits by the fire, there will be not just 
my dear Goliath across the hearth, but some one with a 
voice and a laugh; a heart that leaps with joy of the snow, 
the snap of the clear cold; that loves, as I do, the bound 
of a horse on a packed snow road. . . . But such a brimful, 
beautiful summer; and as we stood yesterday, arm in arm, 
looking at those last valiant flowers, I was enchanted to 
hear Babs murmur, half to herself— 

“Garden? Why, it’s as much a part of the farm as the 
ponies, now. I don’t see how we got along without it.” 
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